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Report of the Committee of Investigation inted by the 
Stockholders of the Boston and Maine Railroad, May 28, 1849. 

Report g the Investigating Committee of the Old Colony 
Railroad, December 26, 1849. 

A Brief Reply to the Report of the Investigating Committee 
of the Old Cle Railroad Corporation, by the President of 
the Company, April 12, 1850. 

Report of the Investigating Committee of the Northern Rail- 
road to the Stockholders, May, 1850. 

Railroad from St. Lowis to San Francisco. Boston Plan, 
1849. 

Plan of shortening the time of passage between New York 
and London. Printed by order f the Legislature of Maine, 
1850. 

Annual Reports of the Railroad Corporations in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts for 1850. 
Railway Economy in Europe and America. Dr. Larpner. 


Tue brevity of human life is forcibly illustrated in the rapidi- 
ty with which man becomes accustomed to every great revolu- 
tion, either in civil order, in commerce, or in the economy of the 
household. The wonder of this generation will in a few years 
be so familiar, that a change to the old customs would be as as- 
tonishing as the original revolution. This is exemplified by the 
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recent application of steam to locomotion. We are in the tran- 
sition period, when traveling thirty miles in an hour is ceasi 
to excite surprise, and although the young man recollects before 
a railroad was opened, for the conveyance of passengers in this 
country, yet the children of the present day will never appre- 
ciate the improvement. A lady remarked in a recent conversa- 
tion, that she always pointed out a stage coach to her children, 
so that they might not forget how it appeared. Not a few how- 
ever can remember the condition of the roads in Connecticut, 
before the turnpike system was fairly undertaken, when the ox- 
wagon was almost the only wheeled carriage employed in the in- 
terior of the State. The anecdote is related of a divine, now in 
the midst of usefulness and honors, that on coming to be exam- 
ined for admission to Yale College from a town some forty miles 
distant, he requested of his relative, a venerable minister, the 
loan of his ambling nag for the journey. The old gentleman, 
shocked at the efieminacy of the youth, and alarmed at the 
thought of the general degeneracy, exclaimed, “Can you not ride 
a trotting horse forty miles? If we go on at this rate, people 
will by and by suppose, that they cannot go to New Haven, ex- 
cept in a spring cart.” That prediction has long ago been ful- 
filled, and the spring cart is yielding to the carriage which per- 
forms in an hour, the journey which then required an entire day. 
The unsettled portion of Maine affords the only fair example in 
New England, of the roads generally used at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and even at the conclusion of the eight- 
eenth century; yet the traveler must hasten, or those districts 
will no longer give him the opportunity of learning experiment- 
ally, how poor a track may be called a ~— y. Five years 
ago, the writer passed through the Dixville Notch, on the bor- 
ders of Canada, wading the streams, tumbling over or around 
rocks whose weight could only be measured by tons, regarding a 
swamp, with the mud not over a foot in depth, where the car- 
—_ did not need to be held up, a great improvement. About 
midway of this execrable road, we found a woman at work be- 
fore her washing tubs, which with Yankee shrewdness she had 
arranged, so that a little stream trickled down from one to the 
other and saved the trouble of changing the water. After a 
leasant word of greeting, she told us that she had come to that 
onely spot some six months before, but never expected to leave, 
as her great wonder was how she ever reached the place. We 
left the poor woman evidently considering herself hopelessly im- 
omed, but now a railroad is in progress of construction 


fore her door, over which she may glide in a few months with- 
out fatigue to every corner of these U 


nited States. The real ex- 
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tent of the revolution in traveling, was well exemplified by the 
surprise of a venerable ay upon trying the new mode of 
conveyance. This father in Israel had clung to his private car- 
riage, in his annual journey from the neighborhood of New 
Haven to Boston, until the line of railroad was completed be- 
tween the two cities and in successful operation. He was then 
persuaded, on a bright May morning to seat himself in the cars, 
and in a few hours was whirled to his destination. He landed 
at our father’s doorstep in apparent bewilderment, and when 
we gathered around the white-haired saint, to ask after his 
health, replied, “ Thanks to a kind providence, my children, I 
am well, except the feeling of one, who has been shot out of a 
cannon.” ; 

These anecdotes demonstrate the greatness of the revolution 
effected by the railroad and steamboat, and also the propriety of 
noticing its progress, and of tracing its influence. 

We > not propose to write a scientific treatise on this subject, 
but simply to express those views, and state those facts, which 
should interest every intelligent mind, in respect to the origin, 
construction, and management of the railroad. This is becom- 
ing a matter of great practical importance to the community, 
since more than one hundred miftions of dollars have been 
already expended upon this enterprise in New England, and 
about three devel 3 miles of railroad are in operation, while a 
vast amount of capital has been invested in these works through- 
out the United States. The great number of stockholders, and 
the fact, recently el by numerous experiments, that 
every railroad is not profitable, through a natural necessity, has 
suggested the inquiry into the proper management of such enter- 
prises, for the permanent benefit of the stockholders, and the 
convenience of the public. We purpose to give the result of 
a somewhat careful examination into the publications at the head 
of this article, for the benefit both of stockholders, and of all 
who take an interest in this work, which is changing the domes- 
tic habits of our people, reorganizing trade, and binding the dif- 
ferent sections of the country with clamps of iron. Our views 
will certainly be unprejudiced, as we do not possess a single 
share of railroad stock, and of their soundness, others must 
judge. 

‘ e ordinary progress of a railroad enterprise in its projection, 
construction, and operation, suggests the natural arrangement of 
topics, and harmonizes with our simple and unscientific plan. 

he obtaining of a charter, from the legislature of the State 
in which the railroad is to be located, is the first step toward an 
organization of the company which is to carry the work forward. 
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The charter, as the nucleus which contains the guiding prin- 
— of the whole enterprise, holds somewhat the position 
which certain modern philosophers would assign to the forces of 
light and motion in the formation of the universe. But we sus- 
pect that the parallel is more accurate than would accord with 
the notions of those philosophers, since unless there had been a 
further expenditure of creative power and skill, the light and 
motion would have resembled very much several railroad charters 
which have been obtained, and yet not a shovel has been lifted 
on the track designated, but the sod retains its pristine verdure. 

In England, a great outlay of money is essential to procure 
from the legislature the passage of a bill for incorporating a 
railroad company, but our legislatures have usually proceeded 
on the principle of permitting all who desired the privilege to 
invest their money in building these highways. 

Since, however, railroad companies have themselves become 
interested in —s the construction of rival roads, it has 
been somewhat more difficult to procure a charter, and the 
powerful influence, vulgarly denominated the third house, has 
to be regarded and em jloyed. Yet we are disposed to believe, 
that unless it is clear that the enterprise is intended to defrand 
others of their just rights, or is merely devised to promote 
gambling in stocks, those who are ready to build a railroad 
should be allowed the privilege under suitable restrictions. 

The charter usually specifies the amount of stock which must 

be subscribed before the company can be organized, and the filling 
up of this list is the next step in the process. It is procuring 
fuel to set the engine in motion, and enable it to act successfully. 
It is an interesting fact in the history of railroads in this coun- 
try, that the majority of shares were originally taken, not 
by capitalists, but by men in active business: farmers, me- 
chanics, and merchants, who were the least able to spare the 
funds, and commonly borrowed the money they subscribed. 
Thus, the world over, we must in the main look to the working 
classes for our helpers in starting and carrying forward any great 
enterprise in the church or the State. Capitalists wait to pur- 
chase the stock, while the road is building, at from ten to fifty 
ner cent discount. The transfer book of almost anyrailroad in 
Kew England would prove the truth of this statement. Yet we 
are not to suppose that the original subscribers are necessarily 
losers. 

The farmer in Berkshire county who originally took five 
shares in the stock of the Western railroad, and was shortly 
after frightened into selling out at a discount of fifty per cent, 
did not find himself two hundred and fifty dollars out of pocket, 
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for the two or three hundred acres of land, which he owned on 
the line of the road, had risen in value to treble the amount of 
his sacrifice. So the mechanic is remunerated by the increased 
demand for labor, and thus reaps abundantly for the scattered 
seed. We know a merchant who subscribed some two thou- 
sand dollars in the stock of the Western railroad, and sold out a 
year or two after for sixteen hundred dollars, because he needed 
the money in his business ; but he lost nothing, since he had at 
that time received more than four hundred dollars net, from the 
new business brought him by the road. 

The payment of interest to the stockholders on the amount 
they invest, until the road is in operation, has become a vexed 
question. The majority of those who engage in these enter- 
prises are not able to wait for a return until the road is built, 
since they have to borrow the money which they invest, and it 
is argued that this loss of interest should be fairly charged to the 
cost of the road. Thus, a landlord, in estimating the cost of a 
building, would not merely add the expense of the material and 
labor, but also the interest of the outlay before the completion of 
the structure to the day that it was finished. This argument is 
correct when the funds for building a road are procured by ori- 
ginal stock subscriptions ; but when, as commonly happens, the 
amount necessary must be made up by preferred stock, by bonds 
and mortgages, or worse yet, by a floating debt of some hundred . 
thousand dollars, then the case is altered. The question then is, 
whether it is wise to take the funds obtained by these means for 
the payment of interest to the stockholders, when it is merely 
taking a doliar from one pocket to put it in the other ? 

But the question becomes one not of prudence but of justice, 
when, as in 1848-1850, money is scarce, and the rate of interest 
high, and the directors of unfinished roads are greatly embar- 
rassed in procuring the funds requisite to complete their under- 
takings. If, under such circumstances, a part of the stock- 
holders advance the means for finishing and sustaining the enter- 
prise, shall their sacrifice be expended in the payment of 
interest to those who would not make the sacrifice, or in building 
the road by which all parties are to be benefited ¢ 

The directors of the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, in their 
report, submitted June 19, 1850, reason thus on this subject: 


“ There is due to stockholders for interest upon assessments up to January 1, 
1850, the sum of $90,400. It becomes an important question for you to deter- 
mine in what manner, and when, this interest shall be paid. The amount cannot 
be paid in cash from any means at present in the treasury; nor can it be paid in 
cash without obtaining a loan for this purpose, thereby increasing to an equal 
amount the debt you already owe. The result of such an operation would be 
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to withdraw an equal amount of capital on which _ creditors have a right to 
rely, and appropriate the same by an interest dividend to your own use. The 
wisdom of such a proceeding has never been discovered. It likens itself to the 
practice with which some corporations have been charged—borrowing money at 
exorbitant rates to pay to shareholders a dividend of earnings! How then shall 
this interest debt be paid? In reply, the board unhesitatingly recommend an 
issue of the capital stock of the as at its par value, bearing date January 
1, 1850. This recommendation, if adopted, furnishes a substantial fulfillment of 
our obligation in this particular, and at the same time relieves the treasury from 
a burden from which it cannot otherwise easily relieve itself.” 


Even this expedient is not an actual payment of the interest 
when the stock is below par, and becomes cumbersome through 
the necessary division of shares, and the complication of ac- 
counts. Apparently, the most honest and simplest method, 
when the capital required cannot be a by original stock 
subscriptions, consists in not paying this interest at all, thus di- 
minishing by so much the cost of the road, and increasing the 
value of the stock. 

In regard to the methods usually employed for raising addi- 
tional funds, no security can be safer than the bonds secured by 
mortgage, of a road economically built, wisely located, and pru- 
dently managed, when the aggregate amount of the bonds does 
not exceed half the cost of the enterprise. 

Yet, besides this, there generally rests as an incubus on the 
more recent railroads, a hone charged in the accounts to float- 
ing debt. This term has become such a bugbear, that it sug- 
gests the direst imaginings on the part of stockholders and 
wise | committees. It would be fairly symbolized by a 
huge alligator, whose capacious jaws of usury were fast receiv- 
ing profits and investment never to be disgorged, and whose 
scales were impregnable. Yet, with our system of credit, a 
floating debt is often an absolute necessity, and involves the sal- 
vation of the road, and consequently of the capital invested. 
The report of the directors of the Eastern Railroad, for the year 
ending June 30, 1850, contains some remarks on this point, 
which we quote, both for their intrinsic worth, and also as high 
authority in all matters connected with railroad managemert, 
from the acknowledged experience and ability of their author. 


“On the subject of the indebtedness of railroad companies there is but little 
investigation, and consequently much misapprehension. The inquiry is—How 
much do tkey owe? but this question is seldom followed up with the equally 
important one—What have they got to pay with? It is however with corporate 
bodies, as with individuals, that the richest and the strongest may still have the 
greatest amount of liabilities. It seems however to be taken for granted in re- 
lation to railroad corporations that it must be good policy to liquidate their debts, 
or at least fund the floating portion of them at any sacrifice as soon as it can Yy 
any possibility be done. But this should depend on the circumstances of eac 
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particular case. It is undoubtedly more easy and more satisfactory to those 
having the management of corporate institutions to be free from all liabilities, 
and nobody will dispute that it is desirable to be so. But it may notwithstand- 
ing not always be for the interest of the stockholders that their agents should 
divest themselves of the trouble and responsibility of sustaining a debt, at all 
events, and at every sacrifice. There are cases in which a funded debt is bene- 
ficial rather than injurious to the company owing it, and which the directors 
should not pay off if they could. In the case of the Western Railroad, the pay- 
ment of its debt to the State would, the last year, have reduced the profit on 
each share from $9 18-100 to $7 61-100. The same is true to a less extent 
with the Eastern. A floating debt is less manageable and generally much more 
expensive to carry than one that is funded, yet this it may not always be good 
policy to pay by the issue of new shares, or even to put it in the form of a 
funded debt, at a very great discount. It may be better to pay a large rate of 
interest for a short time, than to force on unwilling holders a new issue of stock, 
thereby reducing the value of the whole, or on the public a large amount of 
bonds at a rate that insures for a long time a greater amount of interest than 
need be paid in sustaining a current loan for a short period. Some labor and 
—_- may be saved, but money may be lost by such an operation. It is 

tter sometimes to gain less reputation for the officers, and save more money 
for the stockholders. Again, little or no distinction is made in the public 
estimation between those companies that have property to meet their debts, and 
those who must depend on the creation of new stock, or the issue of new bonds 
to cover their engagements. A railroad company in the former position may be 
said to have no debt at all upon it as such, while the latter must depend on its 
income to sustain its credit, and thus enable it to extinguish one liability by the 
creation of another.” 


This summary of the methods, necessary to provide ways and 
means, for carrying forward a railroad enterprise to a successful 
issue, must convince every intelligent mind that rare qualifica- 
tions are demanded in the financial agents. There must be a 
thorough understanding of financial transactions, great skill in 
their management, the utmost accuracy in the detail of accounts, 
personal commercial credit, sterling honesty, and a devotion to 
the interests of the enterprise, as truly as to a matter of private 
business. We see not how any one of these qualifications can 
be spared without loss, and it may be well for stockholders and 
directors to reflect upon this necessity, before attempting to 
economise, by setting up this office at auction, to be taken by the 
lowest bidder who can find friends to sign his bonds of security 
against fraud. A railroad company may suffer to the amount of 
many thousands, while saving a few hundred dollars in the sala- 
ry of their agent, merely through his incapacity. It will be new 
to some that the personal credit of a financier is of advantage to 
the company for whom he manages; but the directors of our 
banks, and our money brokers wil] affirm that there is “ much 
in aname.” The directors of the Connecticut and Passumpsic 
Rivers Railroad, July, 1850, thus speak of an officer who had re- 
signed :—“ As the financial agent of the company his services 
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have been invaluable, having given his individual acceptances 
for large amounts, through months and years of great stringency 
in the money market, until the affairs of the Company had as- 
sumed a shape and condition no longer to require such aid.” 

It is likewise true, on the other side, that the management of 
the finances of a railroad gives great insight into the state and 
prospects of the market, which may be lawfully used for per- 
sonal profit, and thus in some respects affords an equivalent for 
a small salary. This can no more be prevented than could 
Talleyrand hinder his barber from judging of the market by the 
appearance of his countenance in the morning, and thus making 
a fortune by speculating in stocks. This fact, however, shows 
more conclusively the wisdom of employing an agent who is 
competent and upright, at whatever expense. 

e come naturally, after considering the providing of the capital, 
to the actual construction of the road. The selection of routes, the 
elevation of the grades, the best form of rail, and the other minutiz 
connected with the building, belong to the department of the prac- 
tical engineer, upon which we are not anxious to intrude, 
especially as no general principles will avail, when every ques- 
tion must be decided by the particular circumstances. It is an 
instructive and interesting fact, that with the increase of wealth 
in our country, the railroad improves proportionally, and the 
Englishman’s slur at our flat rails in our new territory would 
soon cease, if he were cormpelled to travel over the corduroy road, 
of which this is the best substitute that the inhabitants of a 
sparsely settled region can afford. We will, however, venture 
on behalf of passengers to advise the State legislatures in New 
England to grant no charter for any railroad, without the express 
stipulation, that said road shall be covered with a topping of 
coarse sifted gravel, not less than four inches deep. A railroad 
which cannot afford this expenditure should not be permitted in 
New England. Should this article be fortunate enough to meet 
the eye of a director in the New York and New Haven railroad 
corporation, we would suggest for their especial consideration 
the policy of sodding the embankments, and by this outlay en- 
titling themselves to the rich remuneration which they are 
receiving from the public. At present a ride over many of our 
railroads recalls the fable of Jupiter’s journey in a cloud, except 
alas! that we have dirt instead of vapor for our draperies. 

Unless some responsible capitalist, who can lose a half million 
of dollars if necessary, is willing to contract for building the en- 
tire road, experience tne shown it best to procure a competent 


engineer, and make full and explicit bargains for sma// sections 
and particular portions of the work; since the larger the con- 
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tract, the larger in an increasing ratio has proved the demand 
for an extra allowance at the settlement. This is easily explain- 
ed, since he who makes a survey of twenty miles will not calcu- 
late so accurately as he who examines a few hundred feet; and if 
he makes a profitable guess, will not surely care for the welfare 
of the company, while if mistaken, he can easily move the pity of 
a jury by the story of his adversity. Besides, the large contractor 
must underlet, and thus the railroad has to pay a double profit, 
while the practice of requiring the builders of the road to take 
part of their pay in stock, or in bonds, always occasions diffi- 
culty in the settlement, and gluts the market with shares, which 
must be turned into money at any sacrifice, to pay the wages of 
the laborers. 

Another occasion of perplexity frequently occurs in the settle- 
ment of land damages, and we take pleasure in giving publicity 
to the experience of the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad 
Company, which is thus kindly narrated in the report of their 
directors, February, 1850, for the benefit of other corpora- 
tions. “ These suits for land damages have given us much trou- 
ble; and we are fully satisfied that, in the construction of a rail- 
road, it is best to settle such matters before a spade is put into the 
ground. Men, who would freely give their lands to induce you 
to locate your road through their premises, will afterwards main- 
tain that they are greatly injured by it, and seek to obtain enor- 
mous damages. In some cases, however, we ought to say, that 
owners of land have deported themselves like honest men.” The 
directors of a railroad, running out of Boston, located their track 
around an old man’s farm, in order to avoid an altercation, and 
supposing that this would be the best punishment they could in- 
flict on him for his obstinacy ; but as it happened they were out- 
witted. In a short time the business of the road increased so 
much that it was essential to have it straightened at this point, 
which was near a dangerous crossing. But this could not be 
done without either obtaining the right from the legislature, or 
buying the farm at a most exorbitant price, which they wisely 
concluded to do, as on the whole the least expensive and trouble- 
some alternative. 

The expense of building and equipping a railroad constitutes 
the Construction Account, and it is a frequent, though great mis- 
take, to suppose that this account is closed, and the road is 
finished when it is opened for travel. Years often elapse before 
the road is completed and its cost settled; for the opening is but 
a test of what equipment is needed ; and the labor of months is 
required to-bring the track up to grade, and to give the embank- 
ments solidity. The directors of the Boston and Providence 
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Railroad, one of the oldest railroad corporations in the country, 
in their report to the stockholders, June, 1850, remark: “ Durin 
the past year no extraordinary expenditures have been made, an 
in the opinion of the directors, the interests of the corporation 
will, hereafter, require none on construction account. their 
judgment everything has now been done which it was necessary 
to do to complete the road, and everything which can be done to 
protect it from further injurious competition.” The statement of 
the directors of the Eastern Railroad Company in their report is 
very instructive. 


“ When an increase of business takes place, an increased outlay is necessary 
and proper to accommodate it. Otherwise it will show either that an expense dis- 
proportionate to the actual requirements of the road had been incurred, or that 
the income belonging to present stockholders had been taken to furnish capi- 
tal to those who may hereafter become so. There are practical objections to 
both. It is evident, however, that such increase should not be in proportion to 
the enlargement of the traffic, because the great expenditures for obtaining the 
rights of way, making the road bed, establishing the stations, &c., must gener- 
ally have been incurred for any amount of business, however small. In our 
cease, however, this is not entirely true. In 1843, although the road was suffi- 
cient for its actual business, it was nevertheless far from complete. It had a 
double track only eight ‘niles ; its station-houses were of the most fragile char- 
acter; the arrangements at East Boston were inconvenient; and, in fact, but 
little more was done than to render the road passable. Since that time, the road 
has been ed, and the bridges widened for a second track, which has been 
completed between Boston and Salem, a new and heavy rail laid on the Marble- 
head Branch, new machine-shop, engine, car and freight-houses erected at East 
Boston, and new and enlarged depots at Salem, Lynn, and Hampton. The ex- 
pensive branches to Gloucester and Salisbury have been constructed, and a new 
rail been substituted over the whole length of the trunk road (a small portion 
not yet completed), of one-third greater weight than that originally laid down. - 
The equipment has been increased by more than doubling the car accommodations 
for passengers, quadrupling those for freight, and by the purchase of thirteen en- 
gines, tripling the motive power.” 


We thus perceive that a railroad is not completed until a long 
time after it is opened for travel, and consequently its construc- 
tion account cannot then be closed. We should, therefore, in the 
natural order, next take up the actual working of the railroad, 
and afterward refer again to this account, which is the problem 
at which railroad managers and railroad investigators stumble, 
and are not unfrequently entirely baffled. The first question 
which presents itself on the opening of a railroad is the tariff of 
fare for passengers and freight. A few years since, the theory 
was broached that the lower the price on a railroad, the more 
would be the profits by the increase of business. There is un- 
doubtedly a measure of truth in the proposition, but, of course, 
it must be limited, for a railroad could hardly declare a dividend, 
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which should carry for nothing, although the world should be- 
come its customers. The minimum point of charge to produce 
the maximum amount of revenue is a delicate problem which 
can hardly be settled in any case without actual experiment, 
since competition, amount of travel, expense of operating, and 
other facts which vary with each road, must be ascertained and 
considered. The directors of the railroads in the vicinity of 
Boston raised their fare half a cent on the mile a year since, 
from the conviction that this was due to the stockholders. 

The directors of the Northern Railroad, in New Hampshire, 
give the following sensible view of this subject, in their fifth an- 
nual report, rendered May, 1850:— 


“During the past year, the fare for passengers has been advanced to about 
three cents per mile, anc that for freight to about what it was previous to its re- 
duction in 1848, Such fares we consider reasonable for any road—doubly so 
for one passing, as does ours, by high grades, (in comparison with those of lower 
roads,) through a country s ly inhabited, and whose inhabitants have, until 
recently, paid about treble the present rates of fare for freight, and about one- 
half more for passengers. We have full confidence in the willingness of a 
liberal public to pay stockholders a reasonable remuneration for their outlay of 
capital for the public good and accommodation, and we believe the directors, for 
the time being, will gladly reduce fares as soon as a just regard for the interests 
of stockholders will permit.” 


Another matter which has attracted considerable notice in 
the reports of railroad directors, and of investigating com- 
mittees, refers to the building of engines and cars by a corpo- 
ration for their own use, in preference to purchasing their 
— The fact is well substantiated, that the expense, 
when built by the railroad corporation, is very greatly enhanced, 
although it is claimed that the work is stronger and safer, a fact 
which is not fully established. The almost unanimous decision 
appears to have been, that enough men should be employed 
in the machine shop to perform the ordinary repairs on the road, 
and that their leisure should be occupied in building a new car 
or engine, while the principal equipment is purchased elsewhere. 

Much discussion has also been had on the expediency of build- 
ing or sustaining branch roads, and the views expressed in the 
article on Plank Roads in our last number, are obtaining al- 
most universally. These branches are sometimes necessary, 
and a source of profit; but, unless self-supporting, generally 
do more harm than good to the trunk whence they derive 
nourishment, instead of imparting strength. Strong, and often 
imperative, inducements urge to the construction of a branch, to 
prevent a competing main line from being organized. When, 
also, the stock of a railroad is twenty per cent. above par, the di- 
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rectors are tempted to enlarge it as much as possible by the 
building of branch roads, under the impression that the increase 
of income will be proportioned to the outlay. But the expe- 
rience of the Boston and Worcester Railroad would not justify 
this conclusion. 

Rare qualifications are demanded in those who manage the 
— working of the railroad, as in those who control its 

nancial operations. The superintendent or other officer who 
has this business in charge, should be a thorough civil engineer, 
a good practical mechanic, and an accurate mathematician. 
These qualifications are essential to the preservation of the road 
and its equipment, and to a safe running of the different trains. 
Moreover, the business arrangements, the settlement of the rates 
of fare, the agreement with other roads, require great tact and 
wisdom, so that the affairs of the road shail be conducted with 
the utmost economy, consistent with necessary convenience 
and the highest return of profit. It is comparatively easy to 
manage a well equipped road, possessing an ample capital and 
abundant custom, as it is easy for a rich householder to procure 
domestic conveniences; but to make much of little is an art as 
difficult, but as essential to most of the railroad superintendents 
in this country, as to a somewhat straitened house-keeper. 

For example, a large freight may be readily taken with a full 
supply of locomotives and cars, but where economy is requisite, 
the secret of success consists in making each engine do all the 
work of which it is capable, and keeping every man in the employ 
of the road laboring to the best advantage. An interesting fact is 
stated by Lardner, in respect to the Belgian railways, which are 
among the best sanndal seule in the world. From the of- 
ficial statistics he derives the following result: “The daily 
service of an engine, therefore, expressed in time, would be 
nearly two hours working, and three and three quarters waiting 
with steam up.” A child can see that the reduction of the time 
spent in waiting, and an increase in the working time, would add 
greatly to the income of the road, by reducing the number of 
engines and laborers required, and the amount of fuel consumed. 

hen connections are to be made with other roads, or with 
other modes of conveyance, not the easiest, but on the whole the 
most profitable, arrangement is to be consummated, and this 
requires great prudence and foresight on the part of the man- 
agers. Every business man understands the advantage of skill- 
fully using a small capital, and this is the talent which is de- 
manded by our railroad corporations. Moreover, a company 
cannot manage but a certain amount of business, and if they 
undertake too much, and, besides performing their regular 
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duties, strive to become car builders or steamboat proprietors, 
they will undoubtedly find themselves losers by the operation, 
as the man who attempts to carry on several distinct kinds of 
business will probably soon become bankrupt, though in any 
one of the occupations he might readily acquire a fortune. 
The income, and what is of more importance, the profits and 
honest dividends of a railroad, depend on wise management; 
and if a manufacturing corporation, or a house-builder, find it 
for their interest to pay double wages to an overseer who has 
the talent of making others work to advantage, this faculty 
should not be overlooked in a railroad superintendent. 

The mention of dividends brings us again to the accounts of the 
corporation. The problem which puzzles many railroad managers 
consists in deciding what expenses shall be charged to income, 
and what to construction, during the time that elapses between 
the opening and the completion of the railway. 

Suppose, for illustration, that a locomotive employed on a 
gravel train, in bringing the road up to grade, runs off the 
track, and damages itself and the cars to the amount of some 
thousand dollars, or carelessly comes in collision with a regular 
passenger train, shall the repairs be charged to the regular ex- 
penses and be deducted from the zncome, or to the construction 
and increase the capital? The case becomes more complicated, 
when, as in some railroads, the construction account is charged 
with the freight and labor, according to the general tariff, of all 
work performed after the road is in operation. The temptation 
is very strong at this critical period in the history of a railroad 
to make the best show of income possible, and thus increase the 
facility of procuring capital to complete the enterprise, and fund 
the floating debt. e are not inclined to dispute the propriety 
of the directors in a railroad corporation putting the best phase 
on its affairs, which can be presented without fraud, instead 
of taking an opposite course, and ae gga unprincipled specu- 
lators a weapon to injure and plunder. e same rules which 
would apply to the equitable transaction of private business are 
equally proper in the management of these affairs. 

These remarks will show why an able railroad report is to be 
received with some qualification, and is sometimes an exception 
to the musty proverb, “ Figures cannot lie.” Indeed, these do- 
cuments not unfrequently exemplify Talleyrand’s definition of 
words as a “ device to conceal facts.” But while the reports 
of railroad directors are not necessarily infallible, let no stock- 
holder be so deluded as to imagine the reports of investigating 
committees any more trustworthy. We should in most cases 
prefer to take the former than the latter as data upon which to 
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reason, if we were forced to the alternative. When a com- 
mittee, prejudiced in any way against the management of a rail- 
road, engage in the scrutiny, it is very easy to discover gross 
mistakes and publish them, although these apparent mistakes 
may have been the most prudent devices, and may have saved 
the corporation from ruin. Could the writer of this article have 
free access to the books of any railroad company in New Eng- 
land, with authority to examine witnesses, and then publish a 
report, he has no doubt that, with his ignorance of the detail of 
railroad management, and of finance, which would be all in his 
favor, he could honestly impose on himself and on others, a dis- 
trust of the officers, and perhaps effect a change at the next an- 
nual meeting. Yet, the expediency of appointing from time to 
time investigating committees is undoubted, and they have ac- 
complished much that is good, but they should not be deemed 
infallible. 

Few public documents will compare, for neatness of style, 
precision of thought, and clear arrangement, with the annual 
reports of our railroad directors throughout New England. An 
improvement, however, might be made in the presentation 
of statistics if some general outline could be egunt upon, not 
by a legislative committee, the majority of whom know as little 
of practical railroad management as a sailor of cavalry evolu- 
tions, but by the acting railroad superintendents. This might 
readily be arranged for those roads which have closed their con- 
struction accounts, and would greatly assist the inexperienced. 

Roads which are completed should yearly withdraw from their 
income a sum to be reserved as a fund for renewing the road, 
and for meeting any extraordinary expenses, but the amount to 
be reserved annually can only be ascertained by experiment. 
Seven years of trial has led to the following estimate by the di- 
rectors of the Eastern Railroad : 


“Tt may therefore be assumed, that before the net profits can be stated, there 
should be deducted, besides the current expenses and interest, about 13 cents 
per mile run, to be carried to renewal and contingent funds, to which accounts, 
and not to construction or to current expenses, should be charged all materials and 
labor used in substituting new for old, and all losses by fire, collision, or other 
accidents. If at any one period these exceed the fund that has been thus ap- 
propriated, the excess will become a charge to be Jiquidated by the appropria- 
tions of subsequent and more fortunate years. On the contrary, if they are less, 
there will be an accumulation to meet future expenses and disasters. In fact, 
these funds will represent and cover the actual depreciation of the road and 
equipment, and provide against those extraordinary perils to which all roads 
are subject.” 


The only wise method on the part of stockholders, is to make 
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the reports, both of directors and of investigating committees, 
secondary to the careful selection of honest, competent, and re- 
sponsible men for offices of trust, and while giving them the con- 
trol, still guarding against the possibility of long continued 
abuse, by intrusting the oversight, though not the actual direc- 
tion, to others. Either the president or superintendent should 
have supreme authority in the management, or each should have 
a clearly defined jurisdiction, while both are held strictly ac- 
countable to the board of directors. We quote, on this subject, 
the report of the investigating committee of the Old Caleny 
Railroad, printed 1850 : 


“Tt is a waste of time and energy for seven men to come together from the 
different walks of life, and attempt to decide, and act upon the various questions 
which arise in conducting a railroad. Frequently, when honest and intelligent 
men feel themselves oppressed by the necessit of, speedy action, they will, from 
being imperfectly informed upon the subject, decide wrongly; or, if they decide 
rightly, and with promptness, it must be by chance, or under the influence of a 
controlling mind ; and, in the latter case, they but act the farce of pretending to 
judge, when they are not permitted to do so. The directors should always be 
vigilant guardians of the property intrusted to their protection, but they should 
not attempt to manage, in detail, the business of a railroad. There should be, in 
the opinion of your committee, but one man at the head of a railroad corpora- 
tion. He should be competent for that office, and should be amply remunerated 
for his services ; all the subordinate officers should be under his supervision, and 
immediately accountable to him; and he should be held strictly responsible to 
the directors and stockholders for the result. He should have the privilege of 
calling upon his directors, as a board of consultation, if he desires their advice 
and support; but they should not impede his action, provided he is, in their opin- 
ion, zealously and judiciously striving to discharge his duties.” 


We find in the Wew York Tribune the following evidence of 
the good management in our railroads: “ From a list in the 
Boston Advertiser of thirteen railroads and their branches in 
Massachusetts, with 238 miles of double track, 3754 of single, 
costing in the whole $33,810,689, it appears that more than 
half the companies paid dividends in 1850, from the net 
profits of the year, 8 per cent.; and the average dividend on 
the whole exceeded 7 per cent.; each having retained a greater or 
less reserve. While in England, the past year, no a 
paid more than 5 per cent., with the exception of four, whic 
paid respectively £7 14s. per cent., 6 per cent., 54 per cent. and 
54 per cent. Six other companies paid 3 per cent.; several 
from 1 to 3; and a number nothing. e Great Western, with a 
capital of nearly £14,000,000, 264 miles long, paid 4 per cent. ; the 
London and South-Western, capital £8,390,000, 4 per cent.; the 
South-Eastern and Greenwich, capital £9,460,000, 3} per cent. ; 
the Midland and Bristol, 496 miles, capital £15,540,000, 2} 
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per cent.; the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 260 miles, capital 
£11,488,000, 2 per cent.” But there happens to be another mode 
of presenting the facts even in respect to the railroads in Massachu- 
setts. Of the thirty-three railroads included in the annual re- 
ports to the last session of the legislature in that State, which 
are mentioned as having been in operation during the entire 
year, fourteen declared no dividends, and the average dividend 
of the whole was but 3 ,%5 per cent, showing just the contrary 
result, and yet both of these statements, though accurate, present 
an exaggerated view of the case. In the last instance, we have 
included the branch roads, which is certainly just, as many of 
them are leased by the main line at a fixed rent, thus receiving 
an income which they do not earn; but, on the other hand, as 
the cost of these roads is small, their dividends should not 
be thus classified without respect to the amount invested in each 
road. It should also be remembered, that many of the roads 
now paying no dividend, have fairly earned a handsome profit 
above their expenses, which they have used for the liquidation 
of their floating debt, thus increasing the value of the stock. It is 
another important circumstance that the older and well estab- 
lished roads are the most profitable. 

We see no reason to doubt the ultimate success of almost all 
those railroads which are now either in operation or building, es- 
pecially since the difficulties of procuring funds have prevented 
the execution of many foolish schemes, which were formed amid 
the excitement on this subject a few years since, when a railroad 
was apparently believed capable of not only transporting passen- 
om and freight, but of cultivating the land and of erecting cities. 

We close this part of our subject by quoting from the annual re- 
port of the directors of the Eastern Railroad Company, June, 
1850, written by D. A. Neal, Esq., to which we have been already 
much indebted in this article :— 


“The per centage profit on the amount paid in by the stockholders, in the 
ner 1849, of the seven principal railroads in Massachusetts, as appears by the 
egislative reports, have been on each $100 as follows :— 
Boston and Providence, 5.836, and on the total cost of the road, 5.66 


Boston and Worcester, 6.086, . “ « 6.07 
Boston and Maine, 6.715, « « « « 6.71 
Boston and Lowell, 8.230, « « « « 8.00 
Fitchburgh, 8.979, “ « “ « 6.90 
Western, 9.187, “ « « « 7.61 
Eastern, 9.494, « S aad ° 8.40 


“This statement is not made to show the relative value of the stocks of these 
several roads. A single year’s work affords no adequate criterion of their eapa- 
bilities. There are many considerations beside an immediate income that enter 
into a correct estimate of their value. There probably are many circumstances, 
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that if known, would qualify materially the impression that these annual reports 
may give. Such comparisons may tend to bring them out, and are here intro- 
duced with that view. If we can thus elicit a more critical analysis of the expendi- 
ture, and a more definite return of all the facts, which it is, or should be, the ob- 
ject of these reports to furnish, they would, in a series of years, afford both to 
officers and stockholders, a mass of valuable and reliable information to direct 
the former in their management, and the latter in their investments. On examin- 
ing them, however, as they are, one fact will be discovered, viz., that those roads 
which have cost the most per mile, pay, as a general rule, the largest per centage 
on that cost. This is readily accounted for. The most expensive railroads are 
those that were first built, partly owing to want of knowledge, and partly to the 
very high prices paid for labor and material. But those that were first in the 
field had their choice of locations, and of course selected those that were likely 
to prove the most profitable, and this gives them an intrinsic value that more 
than offsets the cheaper construction of the more modern roads. The locality of 
a railroad is as important a consideration as that of an estate; and there is as 
much difference in this respect as in a lot in State-street, and one on the Lynn 
Marshes. There is then no reason for their depreciation from this cause, nor 
would there be any for taking the course that has been very properly adopted in 
some well-conducted manufacturing corporations, of availing of a prosperous 
season to reduce their construction account to the same proportionate amount as 
their younger rivals. The cases are not similar. The business of railroads is 
local, and it can seldom be found profitable to build a new road to take it away. 
The expense of operating a road is nearly the same, whether the whole or half 
the traffic of a section is carried upon it. Consequently, where one might de- 
rive a great profit, two would render both a total loss. Not so with manufac- 
tories. Each may take its share of the whole trade of the world of its kind, and 
the value of all must be determined by the lowest price at which a new one can 
be constructed and operated. But in railroads their location is the great element 
of value, and the market price of their stock will be determined by the extent 
and permanency of their income, and not by their relative cost of construction.” 


We would now notice briefly, in closing, what most would 
probably anticipate as the leading purpose of this article, the 
commercial, civil, and moral results attendant upon this new 
mode of transportation. Lardner makes some instructive obser- 
vations in his book on this subject, especially in the relation of 
the railway enterprise to the reduction of prices. The following 
is a summary of his statements:—‘ Among the advantages 
which attend improved means of transport, one of the most pro- 
minent is that of lowering the price of all commodities whatever in 
the market of consumption, and thereby stimulating production. 
The price paid for an article by its consumer consists of two ele- 
ments: 1st. The price paid for the article to its producer at the 
place of its production. 2d. The expense of conveying it from 
that place to the consumer. In many cases, these expenses in- 
cidental to transport, amount to considerably more than half the 
real price of the article ; in some, they amount to three-fourths, 
or four-fifths, or even a larger proportion. In the case of many 
animal and vegetable productions of agriculture, speed of trans- 
port is as essential as cheapness, for they will deteriorate and be 
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destroyed by the operation of time alone. In some cases the 
price of an article at the place of consumption consists exclusively 
of the cost of transport. Cases even occur in which the cost of 
transport is actually greater than the price paid for an article by 
the consumer. This, which would seem a paradox, is nevertheless 
easilyexplained. An article in a given place may be a nuisance, 
and its possessor may be willing to pay something for its removal. 
This article, however, transported to another place, may become 
eminently useful, and even a the means of stimulating profitable 
production. The cleansing the common sewers of a city affords 
a striking example of this. Every improvement in the art of 
transport having a tendency to diminish cost, and augment speed 
and safety, operates in a variety of ways to stimulate consump- 
tion and production, and thereby advance national wealth and 
prosperity. When the price of an article, in the market of con- 
sumption, is reduced by this cause, the demand for it is increased: 
1st, by enabling former consumers to use it more freely and largely ; 
and, 2dly, by placing it within the reach of consumers who were 
before compelled to abstain from it by its dearness. The increase 
of consumption from this cause is generally in a larger ratio than 
the diminution of price. The number of consumers, able and 
willing to pay one shilling for any proposed article, is much more 
than twice the number who are able and willing to pay two shil- 
lings for the same article. But consumption is also augmented 
in another way by this diminution of price. The saving effected 
by consumers who, before the reduction, purchased at the higher 
price, will now be appropriated to the purchase of other articles 
of use or enjoyment, and thus other branches of industry are 
stimulated.” 

These views are undoubtedly correct, and might, if we had 
room, be sustained by many examples. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to notice the difference between the canal and the 
railroad in point of success, and we have the result summed up 
in “An Account of the ym ya Canal Company, of the 
Hampshire and Hampden Canal Company, and of the New Ha- 
ven and Northampton Company, till the suspension of its canals 
in 1847.” Published in New Haven, 1850. 


“ It is a fact somewhat remarkable, that canals in New England have failed of 
being profitable to the proprietors, while the railroads, which have taken the place 
of them, earn fair dividends upon the investments. The Blackstone canal 
through a region of country which abounds in manufactures, and was built in the 
best manner, yet it was never remunerative. The same is true of the Middlesex 
canal. But the Boston and Lowell railroad, and the Providence and Worcester 
railroad, are each successful. The most enterprising and sagacious men of New 
England were engaged in projecting and founding these aah If it be possible 


to explain the causes why their expectations concerning them were not realized, 
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it is only by means of an experience which they did not have. The canals of 
New England were never able to control the lines of travel, or to carry passen- 
gers to any great extent; this of course deprived them of one great source of 
revenue possessed by railroads. The canal companies were not transportation 
companies, but derived their income entirely from tolls: they required, therefore, 
several times the amount of freight which railroads do, in order to make the 
same net profits. Judging from the results in the case, it may be doubted 
whether there is any region in New England which would furnish business 
enough to make a canal a source of profit to its owners. Besides the streams 
and lakes of New England were becoming more and more needed for propelling 
machinery.” 

Yet while these enterprises failed in their direct object, they 
were not without their benefit, as the author of this pamphlet 
shows most clearly in a few sentences. 


“We have given this brief account of these various efforts to carry on these works 
of internal improvement, because it seemed due to the distinguished men who were 
concerned in them, that there should be some record of their labors. It may be 
thought, perhaps, by some, that they labored in vain. This conclusion, however, 
would be far from well founded. The Farmington canal opened a channel of 
business for this city (New Haven), which has never been closed from that time 
to the present. The annual amount of business was not inconsiderable, and the 
income from it, if done on a railroad, would of itself demonstrate its import- 
ance. But it was not merely in the direct trade it brought into the city—the ve 
effort to construct these ie called forth the energies of our citizens, whic 
displayed themselves in other directions. Nor ought we to overlook the great- 
ness of this effort. The citizens, undismayed by one of the most disastrous 
bank failures which ever occurred in New England, and which swept through 
the city at the very time they were engaging in this enterprise, steadily carried it 
forward against almost insurmountable obstacles. Almost every one took part 
in it, and indirectly we believe almost every one has received equivalent benefits 
from it, while at the same time there were but few who suffered materially in 
their fortunes.” 


Similar benefits are derived by a ner sg * wa the projec- 
tion and execution of a railroad enterprise. e very construc- 
tion of the road is a great advantage to the districts through 
which it passes, by creating a market for produce, and affording 
occupation to the laborers. 

This revolution, in the rapidity and ease of transport, has of 
necessity changed the method of transacting business. The 
country merchant, instead of collecting a large stock by 
his purchases in the spring and autumn, now buys according to 
the demand every month, and thus requires less capital, while 
his stock is more frequently turned, and thus trade is equalized, 
and rendered more safe and remunerative. But it is often said, 
that a railroad-injures the business of the small towns through 
which it passes, and tends to concentrate trade in large centers. 
A measure of truth is undoubtedly included in this argument, 
but not that which is commonly understood by the statement, 
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and the same charge might be made against any improvement 
in the means of transportation. The construction of turnpikes 
in Connecticut destroyed the large produce stores in the country, 
by which many had accumulated wealth, since the farmers were 
thus enabled to carry their own produce to the iargest market. 
The railroad accomplishes the same result, only on a larger scale, 
and while changing the channels of trade to the possible injury of 
a few, benefits the vast majority by diminishing at least one profit 
in the exchange of productions. Nor is it at all settled, that 
while a few customers may forsake the store of the country mer- 
chant for a neighboring city, the decrease in their purchases is 
not more than compensated by the large increase in the number 
of those who trade and by the advantages which he himself de- 
rives from the facility of interecommunication. 

Another source of profit to the community is the time saved 
in traveling, which fairly estimated in regard to those who are 
carried over any railroad in the country, would probably exceed 
the entire income of the road. Should this seem an exaggera- 
tion to any, let the reader calculate the value to a business man 
of being able to go from Boston to New York in a night or an 
afternoon, instead of spending a week in the transit, and he will 
perceive the justice of the estimate. 

The increased safety of this mode of transport not only for 

ds but for persons, is another fact to be taken into account. 

e have no statistics which will enable us to compare the rail- 
road with the stage coach in this respect, but the simple state- 
ment of the facts ascertained by the reports of the several rail- 
roads in Massachusetts for last year is enough to convince any 
mind of the truth. 

Thirty-one railroads, which have been in operation during the 
last year, report an aggregate of 157,389,296 passengers carried 
one mile, and of these nine have been killed, four of whom were 
intoxicated at the time, and ten injured more or less seriously, 
though none of them mortally. The danger to each passenger 
in traveling one mile on these railroads, of receiving a mortal 
injury, is as one to seventeen million four hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety-nine—and of being in- 
jured at all as one to eight million two hundred and eighty-three 
thousand six hundred and forty-seven. But this is greatly less- 
ened by the exercise of prudence, since most of these accidents 
have happened through the gross carelessness of the passengers 
themselves. The directors of the Boston and Maine Railroad, in 
their report, June, 1850, remark : 


“In the management of a concern of so many ramifications, the utmost care 
and caution will not always protect the public against accidents, occasioned by 
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the misplacing of a switch, or by a colligion. Scareely a man lives that is not 
off his guard at times, and although negligence and inattention are chargeable 
upon the servants of the road sometimes, still it is believed that carelessness, 
thoughtlessness, or foolhardiness of passengers, or of persons traveling on the 
line or across the road, are the fruitful causes of injury, for which the officers of 
the road are often unjustly censured. And the fact is especially verified by a 
review of the accidents, which have occurred on the road since the time to which 
the last annual report was prepared. In every case, a want of care and attention 
on the part of the injured, been the primary cause of disaster.” 


The employees of the road, and those attempting to cross the 
track, have suffered much more severely, especially when we 
consider their relatively small number ; twenty of those employ- 
ed on the railroads are reported as having been killed or mortally 
wounded, and eighteen injured, while of those not connected 
with the roads, thirteen have been killed and eleven wounded. 

Another advantage of the railroad enterprise consists in its 
furnishing, when successful, a convenient savings-bank for all 
classes. The mechanic is not only benefited in his own avoca- 
tion to more than the amount of stock which he subscribes, but is 
induced to lay by earnings to pay for his investment, which he 
might otherwise have been tempted to squander. 

We are disposed to overlook the moral advantages which re- 
sult from this enterprise, in our thirst for gain, and yet few 
schemes of reform are so full of promise, as this, which is re- 
garded merely as an aid to commerce. 

The railroad educates a class of operatives, who are among the 
most useful and intelligent members of society. The mere ques- 
tion of profit determines the necessity of employing sober and 
industrious men, when the lives of hundreds and thousands are 
to be intrusted to their charge. The regulations of a well con- 
ducted road aid greatly in the maintenance of general order, 
producing respect for law, and showing its propriety. 

Apart from these considerations, the single fact that a me- 
chanic can procure a home in the country with a small patch of 
land, and live as cheaply and work as easily as formerly, when 
hiring a single room in a crowded house in the midst of a filthy 
city, is an incalculable good, beyond all the theories of Socialism. 

Strange as it may appear, these facilities for moving about also 
benefit the community, by making the majority more contented 
with their homes. Nor is this merely a deduction from that prin- 
ciple of human nature, which induces a desire for what is diffi- 
cult and declines what is easy. A few years since no young 
man of enterprise was satisfied to remain in the country; but 
was eager to engage in the turmoil of the city, and the nation 
began to suffer from the centralization of the masses in the com- 
mercial marts. The railroad and the electric telegraph are 
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however removing this evil by enabling the farmer, not only to 
exchange his products readily, but also by affording him the 
advantages of the commercial emporium in the early receipt of 
the newspaper, and in extending to his home the pulsations from 
the busy stirring heart. The railroad makes every village on its 
line a suburb of the city whence it starts. The cluster of cotta- 
nestled amid the foliage of the green mountains, is no longer 
a secluded spot, where every day is a Sunday, whose inhabitants 
have few subjects to discuss, except the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood, and the qualifications of the schoolmaster, or the defects of 
the minister. The rumbling train that disturbs the pastoral quiet 
with its short, sharp yells, leaves during its momentary pause mes- 
sages from the civilized world, and the boys of the village know 
the votes of Congress, or the revolutions in Europe, as soon as the 
merchant in his counting-room. They do not therefore need to 
abroad, that they may break away from dullness and inac- 
tivity, or if they go, are soon satisfied on discovering that the 
only change is the increase of brick and mortar. The railroad 
also increases the opportunity of labor in different departments 
at each station, and thus diminishes the necessity for emigration. 
Therefore, paradoxical as it may seem, the facilities for going 
away induce people to stay at home. 
ese influences can scarcely be too highly estimated, for they 
affect not single individuals, but whole communities. Familiar 
intercourse destroys national prejudice, and thus banishes hostility. 
The cliffs may still seem pale with envy across the Straits of 
Dover, but the passing of an hourly ferry, and the pulsations of 
the electric rat wore. 9 those waves, is fast demolishing the barrier 
which for centuries insulated the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
Commerce creates mutual dependencies, and that which facilitates 
trade accomplishes more for the prevention of war, by making it 
unprofitable and therefore unpopular, than the diplomacy of 
statesmen or even a congress of non-resistants. Intercourse im- 
parts knowledge, while the mental energy required to construct 
these highways for nations, educates, and invigorates, and puri- 
fies. What would be the effect on the Hindoos, of building and 
operating a railroad through India? Would it not be one of the 
most feasible measures for upturning their ancient systems of 
belief, and of engrafting the popular mind anew? In these 
United States, the railroad, by affording the opportunity of com- 
aring the benefits of servitude and freedom, by furnishing in 
e Southern States employment for white laborers, and render- 
ing their position honorable, is doing more, in our opinion, for the 
removal of the curse entailed upon us, from the time of British 
supremacy, than the formation of political parties, or the resolu- 
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tions of ecclesiastical bodies. Every rail laid along our mountain 
ridges, every steamboat wheel which disturbs our mighty streams, 
is adding a rivet to the union of these States, which the intrigues 
and bluster of neither Northern nor Southern demagogues can 
sever. 

Prophecy intimates that the extension of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom is to be associated with the progress of art, and with noth- 
ing more clearly than the increased facility of traveling, as is seen 
in its description of millennial blessedness, and in its commands 
and its promises. God compels every invention to subserve His 
own great purpose, and He has placed these mighty — in 
the hands of those who will em we them to advance His designs. 
Neither the Brahmin nor the Mussulman are intrusted with this 
powerful enginery, not even Papacy with all its vaunting can claim 
to have the direction of these inventions, which are revolutioniz- 
ing society. We commend to Archbishop Hughes the inspec- 
tion of the table on page 417 of Lardner’s volume, where if 
ciphering is not beneath the attention of one who aspires to be a 
Cardinal, or unless the science of figures savors too much of the 
exercise of private judgment, he will find that in 1848 four-fifths 
of the railroads in the world, whether valued by length of miles, 
or amount of capital, were in the hands of Protestants ; and since 
that day this decaying sect, as he declares it, has vastly increased 
its supremacy in this particular. 

In the fullness of time, when man had been elevated by Chris- 
tianity to a position which allowed him to receive the blessing, 
God committed these inventions to those who would employ them 
for His glory, and thus enabled them to cope more successfully 
with the tyranny of ancient superstitions, which would crush 
everything that seeks for the education and ennobling of the in- 
dividual mind, after the example of the teacher of Galilee. We 
are standing only at the head waters, and this revolution so 
mighty in our eyes, is but the trickling rill which shall swell into 
a torrent—a river—until it pours its deep current into the infinite 
ocean. As the apostles saw but the dawning of the gospel, so 
every generation of Christians has been watching the rosy tints 
of morning, and many centuries may pass ere it is noon—and 
yet we are not wrong in anticipating a more and more rapid 
spread of light and love. We are led to these thoughts by a 

ance at the projects which are already’ conceived and gravely 
, wander oad which the most prudent men believe will ere long 


be carried into execution. 

Here, is a plan of shortening the time of passage between New 
York and London, published by order of a state legislature, which 
proposes by a railroad of 850 miles, half of which is already com- 
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pleted, to reduce the passage from New York to London to seven 
days’ time, and probably to six. We have no question but the 
experiment will be tried in a few years at farthest. We have 
moreover a proposition for immediately constructing a railroad to 
the Pacific Ocean, and this, called “ the Boston Plan,” is but one 
scheme claiming superiority over others, because it can be built 
most rapidly. We allude to this simply to show how far-reach- 
ing are the projects which would bring Boston and San Francisco 
within ten days of each other. The mere mention of these pro- 
jects, and their grave discussion, is enough to disclose the revolu- 
tion which is now progressing on the earth. 

We must not forget that the railroad is but one step in the 
ascending staircase, on which the race are mounting, guided and 
cheered by heavenly voices. The resources of infinite grace and 
wisdom are not exhausted, and we only mark the beginning of 
wonders which shall co-operate with the divine purpose in the 
redemption of man, and the restoration of a valnah world. 

The procession of heavy cars, winding among the hills after 
the panting engine, a seeming realization of the dragon, fabled 
in the middle ages, whose breath was flame, and whose course 
was as a rushing tempest, always interests and quickens by its 
illustration of power and skill. The eye never wearies of watch- 
ing a railroad train as it whirls on its appointed track, seemingly 
instinct with life, rmmning in merry wantonness its matchless 
race unwearied, and screaming madly in the pride of its power. 
But when we remember that it is the product of human intelli- 

ence, and a token of the divine love, and reflect on its promise 
or the future, the spectacle is invested with moral grandeur, 
giving us courage for the conflict to-day, and prophesying of a 
good time to come, when creation shall rejoice in the liberty of 
the sons of God. ‘“ For the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
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b, Poinok 


Art. IIL—AMUSEMENTS. 


A Plea for Amusements. By Freperic W. Sawyer. New 
York: Appreron & Co., 1847. 


Aurnoucs the work before us is somewhat out of date, the sub- 
ject of it is one of perpetual interest; and although we cannot 
plead for amusements — after the manner of Mr. Sawyer, 
we shall hope to speak in accordance with the Scriptures, and 
with the views of enlightened and serious Christians. 

In the life of our Savior, we have an example entirely to our 
purpose; and with a consideration of it, we commence the dis- 
cussion. When he had called and charged his twelve apostles, 
he sent them forth to teach and preach in the villages of Judea 
and Galilee. ‘“* And they went out and preached that men should 
repent. And they cast out many devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them.” 

Their mission accomplished, the apostles returned unto Jesus, 
and made report. ‘They told him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught. And he said unto them, 
Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile ; 
for there were many coming and going, and they had no leisure 
so much as to eat.” 

Christ called his disciples originally, and he calls them now, to 
labor in his service. His language to them is: “Go, work in my 
vineyard.” But when they have worked, until the necessities of 
nature require relaxation, he then permits and commands them to 
rest. It is as much their duty to rest, under such circumstances, 
as it is to work, under others. It is as really a sin to over-work in 
the service of Christ, as to under-work. it may not be so com- 
mona sin. It may not be one into which, in this lazy, trifling 
world, we are so likely to fall. Still, we have no more right to 
violate the laws of our being (which are the laws of God) one 
way than the other; and the violation of them in either way 
is sure to bring its penalty along with it. 

In the example above quoted, we have the authority of our 
Savior for seasonable vest. And his teachings on this subject 
are in strict accordance with those of the Scriptures generally, 
and with those of nature. The God of Nature has not only made 
work an indispensable condition of living comfortably in this 
world, but he has made abundant-provision also for vest. Every 
morning has its evening, and every day its night, when weary 
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mortals are constrained, by the very-necessities of their nature, 
to repose, to rest. .% 9 

Rest may be total, as in quiet sleep ;¥or only partial, as in gen- 
tle, agreeable relaxation, diversion, or recreation. We use these 
three terms, not because they are of precisely the same import, 
but because, in their several imports, they are all equally to our 
purpose. Relaxation implies continuance of labor, but with less 
of vigor, with less intensity of application. And this constitutes 
a species of rest. It is often all the rest we need. 

iversion implies, not a total suspension of effort, but the 
withdrawing of the jaded mind or the weary body from some 
particular kind of effort, which has become wasting and inju- 
rious, to some other kind which is lighter, easier, more agreeable. 
Thus the student, wearied in the investigation of a difficult sub- 
ject, diverts his mind by light reading, or by some easy and plea- 
sant occupation. And the tired laborer diverts himself by some 
agreeable change of employment. 

Diversion is a relief and blessing to us, in every period of our 
lives. The secret of managing peevish, crying children is, not to 
scold them, but to divert them. Turn off the little troubled mind 
from the worrying thought, or the painful object, and fix it 
_ something else. This is the only mode of relieving a certain 
class of diseased minds. The monomaniac, for example, has oc- 
cupied himself so constantly with some engrossing subject ; he 
has thought so much of it, and talked so much, and felt so deeply, 
that he can now think of nothing else. He has dwelt upon the 
one idea till he has become absorbed in it, and cannot rid himself 
of it. He has no longer the control of his own thoughts and 
feelings. Now the only way to relieve such a person is, to divert 
him. Change the scene; introduce him to new and diverting 
objects ; draw his thoughts and his sensibilities, if possible, out of 
the deep channels in which they have been running; and the 
diseased mind will soon recover, a normal, healthy action will 
ere long be restored. 

We used the term recreation in this connection. This is of 
more general import than either of those above defined. It 
denotes primarily an end, a result, but more commonly the means 
of producing such result. A recreation is literally a restoring of 
the exhausted mind or body to that state of health and vigor 
which had been temporarily lost. But the term is more com- 
monly used to denote some pleasing, invigorating, health-giving 
exercise, by which such restoration is effected. It may be a 
walk, a sail, a journey, a song, a cheerful conversation, a change 
of scene or employment. A diversion generally operates as a 
recreation, though every recreation is not adiversion. And the 
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same remark may be made with respect to relaxation. Recrea- 
tion, as we said, is the mgre general term, including under it the 
other two. 

With this necessary definition of terms, we come back to the 
example of our Savior. When he directed his disciples to turn 
aside, and rest a while, he did not intend, probably, a total rest. 
He did not wish them to lie down and gotosleep. Certainly, he 
did not limit them to such a rest as this. What ie intended was, 
that they should take time, after their severe labor, to recreate, to 
recruit, to invigorate and strengthen their wasted powers, and 
thus prepare for greater usefulness. How he would have them 
spend their season of recreation, we cannot now say. Perhaps 
in agreeable conversation, in recounting past experience and ad- 
venture, in prayer, in praise, in seeking and receiving new les- 
sons of instruction. In some way, he would have them recreate 
and refresh themselves, and prepare for new scenes of labor and 
usefulness. 

Recreations, then, of the right kinds, and within proper limits, 
are not only permitted to us, but enjoined upon us. They are 
enjoined by the very necessities of our nature. They are en- 
joined by the authority of our Savior. They are as really 
our duty as prayer, or praise, or study, or preaching, or anythin 
else. Thus much, we think, may be safely said in behalf of need- 
ful recreations. 

We now advance astep, and inquire whether the same can be 
said in behalf of amusements. hat are amusements? Much 
depends on the idea attached to this term. Some writers (among 
whom is Mr. Sawyer) regard amusements and recreations as the 
same. They use the words interchangeably. And if this be cor- 
rect, then the same authority may be pleaded for them both. 
But is this a proper use of terms? Are the two things the same? 
We think not. There seems to us to be a wide difference be- 
tween them—a difference indicated both in the etymology of the 
words, and in their more general and respectable use. We know 
not indeed, that any fui2 line of distinction can be drawn between 
external acts, leaving al! amusements on the one side, and recrea- 
tions on the other. Such a line might be drawn, we think, a 
certain way ; but whether it could be carried entirely through, it 
is not material to inquire. The distinction on which we would 
chiefly insist, is internal. It lies not so much in the outward act, 
as in the motive, the object, the end in view. A recreation, from 
the very structure and meaning of the word, is something which 
recruits, restores, and prepares the man for better service, and 
should be engaged in, always, with this end in view. But an 
amusement, in its motive, is quite another thing. This is to pursue 
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pleasure for pleasure’s sake. It is to engage in pleasurable occu- 
pation, not so much to be invigorated and benefited, as to be 
amused—to be gratified, in other words, for the mere pleasure of 
it. Such is amusement, in the strict and proper acceptation of 
the term; amusement, as distinct from needful recreation. And 
such it is confessed to be, by those, in general, who pursue it. 
Ask that young man who was out almost the whole of the last 
night at the ball-room, or the bowling-alley, or at some other 
place of amusement, and who got up late this morning, with 

arched lips, and an aching head, and a fluttering pulse, whether 

e went there for the purpose of recruiting and restoring ex- 
hausted nature, and whether such has been the effect of his de- 
bauch upon him. He will tell you, if he is honest, that the pow- 
ers of nature, so far from being recruited, have been wasted, and 
that he had good reason to expect beforehand that it would be so. 
He went to his amusements, not to be recruited and strengthened, 
but to be pleased. He went for the enjoyment of it, from motives 
of personal gratification. And the young lady who danced till 
four o’clock this morning, will, if she is honest, confess the same. 
Her amusement, she knows did not recruit nature, but exhausted 
it. It did her no real good, either physically or morally, nor did 
she expect beforehand that it would. But she went to be pleased. 
She went from motives of personal gratification. 

Such, then, are amusements; and such is the manner in which 
they differ from needful, landable recreations. In external act, 
they differ frequently ; there being many amusements which can 
never be resorted to for purposes of recreation. In purpose, in 
motive, they differ always; the motive of the latter being to re- 
cruit and restore, and thus prepare for greater usefulness; the 
motive of the former being a love of pleasure, or the desire of 
personal gratification.* 

With these explanations, we come back to the question: Are 
amusements authorized in the Scriptures? There ¢s authority, 
we have seen, for recreations. Is there like authority for amuse- 
ments? And if so, where are we to look for it? You will say, 
perhaps, in the Old Testament; and in proof of it will refer us 
to the annual festivals of the Israelites ; and to other great and 
joyfal occasions, in which they were accustomed to sing and to 

ance. 





* Very frequently, the same external acts or courses of action change their charac- 
ter with a change of motive, and from being recreations, become amusements. Thus 
a student participates in a e of ball, or of quoits, as a recreation. It is needful for 
him, and he has ne other object or end in view. But he soon becomes attached to the 

me, and pursues it far beyond what the purposes of recreation require. He pursues 
it for the mere pleasure of it. It has now ceased to be a recreation, and become an 
amusement. 
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The annual festivals of the Israelites were seasons of pleasant 
recreation, and of devout religious worship and instruction. They 
drew the people together from all parts of the land, and were 
well poral wes to render them not only pious, but social and 
happy. But there was nothing in them, so far as we have been 
able to discover, of the nature of amusements, properly so called. 
Certainly there was not, as they were instituted, and before they 
had been perverted and chee. 

On occasions of great rejoicing, the Israelites were accustomed 
to sing and to dance ; but then their dances were not for amuse- 
ment. On the contrary, they were a part of their religious wor- 
ship. Such was the dancing of Miriam and her associates, on the 
shore of the Red Sea.* Such was the dancing of David, when 
he brought home the ark of God. Such is the dancing referred 
to by the Psalmist, when he says: “ Praise God with the timbrel 
and the dance.” “ Let them praise his name in the dance.” 
This dancing was evidently a part of religious worship—* prais- 
ing God;” and is no authority whatever for dancing as an amuse- 
ment. 

It is remarkable, that wherever dancing is spoken of in the 
Bible, except as a religious exercise, some mark of reprobation 
is usually put upon it. Witness the following passage from Job: 
“They send forth their little ones like a flock, and their children 
dance. . . . Therefore, they say unto God, Depart from us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” Witness the 
dancing of the daughter of Herodias, which pleased Herod, and 
in | in the murder of John the Baptist. 

But to return to the subject : Where, we ask again, are amuse- 
ments, in the proper sense of the term, authorized in the Scrip- 
tures? If any one can tell us, we will gladly listen to him; for 
we do not know where. Let him give us the chapter and verse. 

But we go farther, and insist that amusements, as they have 
been defined, are virtually forbidden in the Scriptures. In 
spirit, in motive, they are contrary to some of the cardinal 
requisitions of the Bible. They are so, in that they are selfish. 
Amusement, we have said, is the pursuit of pleasure, for 
pleasure’s sake, or it is the plunging into pleasurable courses, for 
the mere sake of personal enjoyment. And is not this selfish ? 
We regard avarice and covetousness as selfish, in that they are 
the love of gain, for the personal gratification which gain affords ; 
and ambition is accounted selfish, in that it is the love of power, 
for the same reason; must not amusements then be accounted 





* Miriam, at this time, could not have been much less than ninety years old;— 
rather too far advanced to dance for amusement. 
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selfish, in that they are the love and pursuit of pleasure, for the 
same reason? Personal gratification lies at the bottom of all 
alike. This is the ruling motive in all alike, and how shall the 
conclusion be resisted, that this motive constitutes them all alike 
selfish ? But selfishness, if not the very essence of sin, is, in all 
its forms and degrees, sinful. It is in direct opposition to that 
cardinal and universal law, which requires us to love God, and 
not ourselves, with a supreme affection. 

Besides, how are amusements, in the sense explained, to be 
reconciled with Scriptures such as these? ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as wnto the Lord.” “ Whether ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” “ Wherefore, 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 
Amusements are the pursuit of pleasurable courses for personal 
gratification—for pleasure’s sake. But the Scriptures forbid us 
to do anything from such a motive. Whatever we do, we are 
to do it as wnto the Lord. Whether we eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever we do, we are to do all to the glory of God. 

And as amusements are in spirit and motive sinful, so their 
tendencies, it is believed, are always evil. The tendency of 
recreation, when engaged in from the right motive and under 
pee limitations, is good, and only good. It is essential to 

ealth, happiness, usefulness, we had almost said to life itself. 
But amusements being of another nature, their fruits are of 
another kind. They are of the opposite kind, as their history 
abundantly shows. 

The expense of amusements—their pecuniary expense—is 
enormous. We will not undertake to compute it; it is more 
than the world can well bear. But great as this expense may 
be, it is not the heaviest bill incurred. The expense to reputa- 
tion, to usefulness, to health, to life, is much greater. ee 
many fair characters have been forfeited, how many bright pros- 
pects have been clouded and blasted, how many good constitu- 
tions have been ruined, how many valuable lives have been 
thrown away, in the pursuit of fashionable amusements. 

And then the effect of amusements upon the spiritual interests 
of those who engage in them is to be taken into the account ; 
withdrawing the thoughts from God and things divine, dissipat- 
ing serious impressions, unfitting the soul for devotional exer- 
cises, and grieving away the Holy Spirit. 
~ The amusements of men, at some periods, have been charac- 
terized by the utmost barbarity and cruelty. The gladiatorial 
shows of the ancients, where men mangled and butchered each 
other for the gratification of thousands and tens of thousands of 
spectators,—these were choice amusements in their day. And 
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bull-baitings, and bear-baitings, and horse-racings, and cock- 
fightings, involving the greatest cruelty to animals, and resulting 
often in broils and murders,—these are choice amusements 
now. The excitement, the interest of them is intense. They so 
fire the soul and stir the blood, as to render all other amusements 
worthless. 

But it will be said that no one pleads for amusements such as 

these, but only for such as are decent and harmless. And yet if 
you plead for amusement, in the proper sense of the word, at all, 
you plead for that which is of the same essential nature as these. 
You plead for that which, if left to its natural, appropriate influ- 
ence, will lead right on to these, or to that which is worse. The 
natural tendency of amusements, as of every other form of sin, 
is downward. You engage in what you call a decent amusement 
now, for the mere pleasure of it, or from motives of self-gratifica- 
tion. But soon you are cloyed with that; it ceases to gratify. 
And now you must have something else, and something of a 
little stronger and more stirring character; and when you are cloy- 
ed with that, you must have something a little more stirring still, 
and thus you go on, and go down from one thing to another, till 
very soon, if not restrained, you reach the bottom. You become 
a pleasure-hunter of the lowest class. 
. Much labor has been expended in endeavoring to show what 
amusements are innocent, and what injurious ; what should be 
tolerated, and what condemned. But no ciear line of distinction 
has ever been drawn, or ever can be; and for the very good 
reason that none exists. There zs a distinction between recrea- 
tion and amusement; a deep, thorough, radical distinction ; 
reaching to the end, the motive, the object of each; making the 
former, under the proper conditions, not only harmless but 
useful, and consigning the latter to selfishness and sin. This is 
the distinction which we have endeavored to set forth and illus- 
trate, and of the validity of which our readers will judge. 

There will be objections undoubtedly to the views which have 
been presented, some of which it is proposed now to consider. 

It will be said, perhaps, that if the God of the Bible prohibits 
amusements, the God of nature tolerates and encourages them, 
and thus natural and revealed religion are set at variance. But 
how shall it be made to appear that the God of nature tolerates 
and encourages what we have defined as amusements? That the 
God of nature has not shown himself indifferent to the happiness 
of his creatures, but has made provision for their happiness in a 
thousand ways, we rejoice to believe ; and that it is lawful for us 
to partake in moderation of that a which he so liberally 
imparts, we as fully believe. But all this comes vastly short of 
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our entering on the direct pursuit of pleasure, for the mere sake 
of personal enjoyment. 

od has kindly made the gratification of our appetites a 
source of pleasure to us, and we are bound thankfully to accept 
the pleasure which is thus afforded. We may do this, and yet 
eat and drink to the glory of God. But when we indulge our 
— for the mere sake of indulgence, then we stand on a 
different footing, we become epicures at once. God has also 
endowed us with external and internal senses, and he has so 
ordered things in the worlds of matter and of mind, that these 
become to us sources of high enjoyment, and we are not to be 
afraid of the happiness thus afforded us. We are to accept and 
enjoy it with all thankfulness; this we may do, and should do, 
from a supreme love to God, and with a heart of benevolence. 
But when we give ourselves up to pleasures of this sort, and 
pursue them, as many do, from motives of mere personal indul- 
gence and gratification; then, as before, we stand on a different 
footing, we become epicures of a higher sort, we are “lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God.” 

It will be further objected, that if amusements are interdicted 
to grown péople, they surely cannot be to children and youth. 
These love amusements, they crave them, they must and will 
have them; and, as Mr. Sawyer argues in the work before us, if 
they cannot have them openly and decently, they will plunge 
into them secretly, and perhaps shamefully. We hardly need 
assure our readers that we feel a deep interest in children and 

outh, and should be unwilling to deny or to grudge them one 
awful pleasure—one innocent enjoyment. The amusements of 
the young naturally divide themselves into two classes ; those 
which are appropriate to little children, and those which are in- 
dulged in, in maturer years. The first, in many instances, can 
hardly be said to possess a moral character. They are the mere 
outbursts of animal feeling, and are no more praise or blame- 
worthy, in a moral point of view, than the frolic of a kitten or a 
lamb. So far as the amusements of children at this period can 
be said to possess a moral character, we suppose they are in 
general sinful, and that for two reasons: first, because all the 
moral acts of unrenewed souls are sinful ; and secondly, because 
they often show themselves to be sinful. They partake evident- 
ly of the nature of pride, envy, revenge, selfishness, malice, and 
even of cruelty. 

With regard to the pleasures of those who have passed the 
season of childhood, and arrived at maturer years, while we 
admit that certain courses of action belong appropriately to them, 
and that they may require more of recreation and diversion than 
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persons advanced in life, we deny that they have any more right 
than older persons to forget God, and live unto themselves, and 
pursue pleasure for pleasure’s sake; in other words, to indulge 
In amusements, as they have been before defined. We hold that 
the same great law of love which binds the man of sixty, has 
been constantly upon him from his childhood and youth. He 
was as truly under obligations to love God supremely, and do 
all things to his glory, at the age of ten, or of twenty, as he is 
now. 

It is undoubtedly true, that every age and condition in life 
has its appropriate employments and enjoyments. When Paul 
was a child, it was proper for him to speak as a child, to under- 
stand as a child, to think as a child; and when he became a 
man, it was proper for him to put away childish things. But let 
children be taught in their earliest years to love God, and not 
themselves, with a supreme affection; to receive and enjoy 
everything as from him; and to do everything with a view to 
his glory, and not to their own personal gratification, and what- 
ever they cannot do to the glory of God, it is quite certain they 
should not do at all. But it will be said that we, like Israel of 
old, have our festal occasions—days of rejoicing—our annual 
thanksgivings and anniversaries of American Independence, 
when it is proper, surely, to indulge in amusements. e have, 
indeed, our annual festal days—days of cheerful, grateful remem- 
brance, which may well be devoted to sacred song, to devout 
thanksgiving, and to other demonstrations of holy joy. But can 
it be proper, under pretense of honoring God on such occasions, 
to break his laws, and to sin against him with a higher and bolder 
hand than at any other time? Yet such, undoubtedly, is the 
manner in which these days are often spent, more especially by 
the votaries and advocates of amusements. There can be no 
question that more sin is committed on our festal days, we fear 
vastly more, than on almost any other days of the year. These 
are the seasons, emphatically, for giddy frivolity, for uproarious 
mirth, for sensual gratification, and with many for the lowest 
forms of vice; and all this under pretense of amusement, and 
the proper observance of a joyful day,—a strange way this of ex- 

ressing our gratitude to God for mercies past, and propitiating 
his favor for the time to come! It is as if we should hope to 
please and honor him by insulting him to his face! 

But it is asked by Mr. Sawyer and those who think with him: 
Why cannot amusements be reformed? Instead of being placed 
under the ban of religion and of social morality, why may they 
not be incorporated into them, and be regulated by them? Let 
Christians participate freely in the amusements of the age, give 
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them a character, and keep them from running out into dan- 
gerous excesses, and all will be well. To this we answer, first of 
all, that the course here recommended has been often attempted, 
and has always failed ; a reformed theater—a reformed bowling- 
alley—a reformed gaming-table—a reformed ball-room—these 
are not new ideas just now started and recommended to our 
notice for the first time. The experiment has been tried often— 
tried under the most favoring cireumstances—and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it has always failed. The patrons of 
amusements do not wish them reformed. Reformed so as to be 
acceptable to serious Christians, they would no longer be amuse- 
ments for them. There is but one way of reforming sin, and that 
is to abandon it. To gloss it over under false appearances, and 
cling to it, and persist in it, is of all paths the most certain to 
ruin and to death. 

It is admitted by those with whom we argue, that amusements, 
placed as they now are under the restraints of Christian example 
and influence, are peculiarly liable to excess. Those who love 
them plunge recklessly into them, and indulge them to their 
hurt. What then, we ask them to consider, would be the result, 
if the restraints of Christian example and influence were ‘taken 
off? In that case, where would the lovers of pleasure go? And 
where would the better portion of society be likely to go with 
them? Not only would the excesses of the wicked be increased, 
but they would no longer think it strange (as they did in Peter’s 
time) that Christians did not “run to the same excess of riot 
with them.” They would run to the same excess of riot, and 
serious, evangelical religion would disappear from the earth. 

The distinction which we have endeavored to illustrate between 
recreations and amusements is, in our view, a very important 
one. Itis radical. The former are required of us both by reason 
and the word of God; the latter are discountenanced and pro- 
hibited by both. The consequences of the former, when kept 
within the proper limits, are only good; while those of the latter 
are hurtful and disastrous. So they have shown themselves in 
all past ages; so they will be in the ages to come. “A corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” ‘ Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 

An important part of our subject still remains, viz.: the laws, 
the conditions by which recreation is to be regulated ; so that it 
shall be not injurious, but salutary; not offensive to God, but 
well pleasing in his sight. We cannot promise to notice all these 
laws, but will mention some of them. 


1. In choosing our recreations, we must be guided, in part, by 
our circumstances and necessities. All persons do not require 
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the same. What would be a relief to some, would be a weari- 
ness to others. For example, the person of sedentary habits and 
pursuits requires physical exertion, strong muscular exercise, such 
as is furnished by athletic sports, or some kinds of manual labor; 
while the weary husbandman needs no such thing. He can be 
best recreated in some more quiet way. The tired student re- 

uires to have his mind diverted, as well as his body exercised. 
He must engage in something which shall withdraw his thoughts 
from the exhausting subject, and fix them upon something else. 
While he whose muscles are more wearied than his head may 
recreate, and refresh himself with those very things which the 
tired student should avoid. As to the kimd of our recreations, 
therefore, every one must be guided very much by his own par- 
ticular circumstances and necessities. 

2. The same rule may be extended to the measure of our re- 
creations. Some persons require more, and some less. Some 
kinds of labor are so dgreeably diversified, that they carry their 
own recreation with them ; while others are so monotonous and 
fatiguing, that no one can bear them continuously for any great 
length of time. The poor laborer of this class must recreate, or 
he must die. 

In estimating the needed amount of recreation, the great object 
of it should helen constantly in view ; not personal gratification 
merely or chiefly, but renewed health, ~~ and vigor, and 
so a preparation for increased usefulness. creation may be 
lawfully pursued until the object of it is gained, that is, if it is likely 
ever to be gained in this way; but no farther. Indulged farther, 
it is very likely to change its character. It is no longer recrea- 
tion, but amusement. 

3. Our recreations must be such, both as to their nature and 
circumstances, as not to violate any plain and positive command 
of God. This is a very obvious rule, and one of importance. 
For example, the law of God requires that we love our neighbor, 
and seek his good. If then, under pretense of recreation, we 
contrive to injure our neighbor in any way; or expose him to 
personal inconvenience or suffering, we are no longer excusable, 
but criminal. The law of God requires that we use all suitable 
means to preserve our own life, health, and reputation. If then 
we indulge in recreations which go to expose life, or health, or 
reputation ; if we are out at unseasonable hours, and in the com- 
pany of evil men; our recreations are no longer innocent and 
salutary, but injurious. Again; the law of God requires that 
we remember the Sabbath day, and keep it holy; and this cuts 
off at a stroke all Sabbath recreations, except such as are found 
in the delightful duties and services of religion. 
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4. Our recreations must not be allowed to interfere with more 
important duties. This is a kindred rule to the one last con- 
sidered ; and yet it is sufficiently distinct to require a separate 
consideration. Recreation, we have already said, is a duty ; and 
yet it is not one of the more important and indispensable duties. 
At least, it is not so in all circumstances, and at all times. What 
we mean to say, therefore, is, that we are so to regulate our re- 
creations, both as to their nature, their amount, and the times in 
which to indulge them, as not to interfere with more important 
duties. If we find, at any time, that our recreations are en- 
croaching upon the more necessary duties of life, or go to make 
these duties irksome ; or if we find that they interfere with our 
religious duties—the devotions of the family, the closet, or the 
social circle, giving us a*disrelish for such duties, or crowding 
them out of place; if such is the result of our recreations we 
may know that they have passed the prescribed limit somewhere. 
The great object and end of recreation is to make our duties more 
pleasant, not less so; to prepare us to engage in them with a 
greater zest, and to better account, and not the more to trifle’ with 
and neglect them. Hence, when we find that our recreations are 
having this latter effect upon us, we may know that they are out 
of place or proportion somewhere, and that they require to be 
examined and regulated anew. 

5. In choosing our recreations, we are to avoid such as are 
peculiarly liable to abuse ; and more especially such as have been 
abused to such a degree as to become scandalous. We hold this 
to be a very important rule, and one which cannot be safely dis- 
regarded. Some kinds of recreation are so captivating, so en- 
grossing, that if indulged in at all, they are very likely to be 
indulged to a ruinous excess. They will be pursued beyond 
what the purposes of recreation require—pursued for the mere 
pleasure of it; and then they change their character, and become 
sinful amusements. Now such recreations should either be avoid- 
ed altogether, or should be indulged in with great caution, and 
with a vigorous and prayerful self-control. 

There are also recreations which are not only liable to abuse, 
but which actually have been and are abused, to such a degree 
as to become scandalous. The devil and his agents are in full 
possession of them, and will not give them up. Sober people 
cannot engage in them without disgrace, and without counte- 
nancing their multiform abuses and evils. We need not stop to 
name these dangerous recreations. A moment’s thought will ena- 
ble any intelligent person to fix upon them, or at least upon 
some of them, and less than a moment’s thought will satisfy every 
serious Christian, that all such indulgences are to be scrupulously 
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avoided. If we would not be identified with their guilty vota- 
ries; if we would not be accessory to their ruinous results; if 
we would not be partakers of other men’s sins; they are to be 
scrupulously avoided. 

6. Our recreations, as a general thing, ought not to involve 
any very considerable expense. In these times, when there are 
so many ways in which property can be turned to good account, 
not only for the relief of poverty and suffering, but for advancing 
the interests of Christ’s Kingdom in the world, no considerate 
person, and certainly no Christian, will think of expending large 
sums for the mere purpose of recreation. He will contrive to re- 
create himself in some cheaper way. 

Finally, our recreations should all be pursued for the proper 
end, or which is the same, from the right motive. This rule is 
important on more accounts than one. A due observance of it 
will aid us in choosing our recreations. There are some courses 
of pleasure which cannot be indulged in from proper motives. 
We might as well think of stealing or lying for the glory of God. 
Of course, all such are to be avoided. The rule is also important, 
because every thing, in a moral view, depends upon its observance. 
In judging of our actions, God looks primarily at the end, the 
motive ; and where this is wrong, nothing merely external can 
be right. 

The proper end of recreation we have stated more than once. 
It is not self-gratification, but increased health, vigor, and use- 
fulness. It is to rest and refresh the tired spirit, or the weary 
body, and thus prepare for renewed and increased exertion in 
that work of life which God has given us todo. In all our recrea- 
tions, then, let this great end a aim of them be kept constantly 
in view ;* let them be selected and pursued with reference to this 
end; let them be pursued so far as they really conduce to this end, 
and no further; let this be the guiding, controlling motive in them 
all; and God will approve of them ; our own consciences will ap- 

rove; and the results, it may be hoped, will be continually happy. 

here is no danger in recreations, when pursued from the motives, 
and under the limitations, here prescribed. But if these rules are 
transcended or neglected, and we venture upon courses of self-in- 
dulgence fur the mere pleasure of it, our pleasures then become 
sordid and selfish, offensive in the sight of God, and destructive 
to the best interests of the soul. 





* We do not mean that, in their seasons of relaxation and diversion, persons should 
be constantly watching and scrutinizing their motives. This might defeat the very 
object of diversion. But let the end and aim of life be habitually, consciously, such as 
has been indicated; so consciously, that any considerable deviation from it shall be in- 
stantly noticed. 
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We close this discussion with two remarks. 

1. In cutting off sinful amusements, let no one charge us with 
indifference to the happiness of our fellow men. So far from 
being indifferent, we seek and prize their happiness; and it is be- 
cause we prize it, that we have made the distinctions, and engaged 
in the discussion which has been presented. What source of 
enjoyment has our heavenly Father opened to us, in his works, 
or in his word, which we have not let open? What sources of 
enjoyment, but such as he has prohibited, have we closed up ? 
In the enjoyment of friends and of social intercourse; in the en- 
joyment of all that variety of good which is set before us in the 
outer world ; in the enjoyment of appetite and sense even, so far 
as they can be indulged in to the glory of God ; in the possession 
of those higher enjoyments, resulting from the pursuit and the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the right performance of duty— 
peace of conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost; indulged, also, 
with the multiform diversions and recreations of life—all that the 
necessities of nature and our own best good require; with such 
sources of happiness spread out before us, and urged upon us; 
what ought we, as rational beings, to desire, or to ask for, more ? 
And why should we complain of religion, or its ministers, because 
they interdict to us a class of pleasures, which are in their nature 
sinful, and whose influence can only be to degrade and injure us ? 
What do those who rely so much on their amusements expect to do 
with themselves in heaven? Cut off from all their favorite sources 
of happiness ; having no pleasures but such as are social, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual ; will not heaven be to them a dull and 
gloomy lace, where they will find little to enjoy, and from which 
they will desire, if possible, to escape ? 

2. Let our readers, one and all, remember, that we were sent 
into this world, not for sport and amusement, but for Zabor ; not 
to enjoy and please ourselves, but to serve and glorify God, and 
be useful to our fellow men. This is the great object and end of 
life. This is that for which life was given us. In pursuing this 
end, God has indeed permitted us all needful diversion and recrea- 
tion. He has consulted our happiness in a thousand ways. He 
has so connected our duty with our happiness, that there is no 
such thing as being solidly, permanently happy, but in obedience 
to his will. But the great end of life after a r is work—work, for 


God—work for the advancement of his kingdom, and the best 
d of our fellow men. The Christian fathers have a tradition 
that John Baptist, when a boy—being requested by some other 
boys to join them in play—replied, “ Z came into this world, not 
Jor sport.” Whether the Baptist ever said this, we are unable 
to decide. But whether he did or not, it is a remarkable saying. 
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It is a (rue saying—however cutting may be the reproof which 
it carries to not a few of our fellow men. It is asaying which we 
may all with propriety adopt: “ We came into this world, not 
Sor sport.” We were sent on for a higher and nobler object. 
Let us not, then, forget this object. Let us live and act in accord- 
ance with it. Thus, when summoned to meet our final Judge, 
we may hope to hear him say: “ Well done, good and faithfu 
servants ; ye have been faithful over a few things, I will make 
you rulers over many things: enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 





Art. III.—JAMES H. PERKINS. 
The Memoir and Writings of James Handasyd Perkins. 


Edited by Wim Henry Cuannine. In two volumes. 
Boston: Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. Cincinnati: True- 
man & Spofford, 1851. 12mo., pp. 527 and 502. 


A Frew weeks since, we took up these volumes in a book-store, 
from mere curiosity, having been previously ignorant of the 
name and the history of Mr. Perkins. We kad not turned over 
many pages before we discovered that the subject of the me- 
moir had what is so rare to find, a character of his own, and 
that he was indeed a living and earnest man. After reading 
still further, we were constrained to present to our readers some 
account of a character so peculiar, and a history so full of in- 
terest. We regret that our limits are so narrow, for such a char- 
acter can best speak for itself, by extended quotations from its 
own written records. We shall do the utmost in our power, 
within the limits which we can command. 

Mr. Perkins was born at Boston, July 31, 1810, of a family of 
wealth and influence. The scenes and history of his boyhood 
are depicted at length, and with great interest by his biographer, 
his cousin and most intimate associate from the first, between 
whom and himself there was, from the beginning to the end, the 
most confiding friendship and earnest sympathy. His educa- 
tion was carefully attended to, and his mind and character were 
developed early. It would seem that from the first he was a 
boy of high spirit, of enthusiastic feelings, stern integrity, and 
chivalrous regard to truth, and high sense of personal honor. 
He must have been singularly free from that animalism and 
selfishness which break out so often in the “ boy-nature,” and 
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cross the purposes and mortify the pride of teachers and friends. 
At the same time, he was alive to the active sports of boyhood, par- 
ticularly to all those adventures for which a country life only 
furnishes the opportunity. Such a life he largely enjoyed. His 
early summers were spent in liberty at Brookline and Nahant, 
his winters only at Boston, while entire years of his boyhood and 
youth were passed at Lancaster, Exeter and Northampton, at 
the best schools of the time. The school studies which he 
preferred, and in which he made great proficiency, were 
the modern languages and certain branches of natural history. 
Above all, he early learned to appreciate and delight in the best 
English writers, in prose and poetry. His reading of, and his 
delight in, these writers were far before his years. His own 
powers of composition, both in prose and poetry, at and before 
the age of eighteen, evince an early development in correct and 
manly thought, in delicacy of feeling, and in a command of 
easy and pure English, which is ee attained at school, and 
rarely even by men who have received what is called a liberal 
education. Latin he never liked, and he confesses that it was 
disgust with Latin which prevented him from receiving a college 
education. 

An extract from a confidential letter, written at the age of 
seventeen, shows that he had already a character of his own. 
He had been speaking of the loss of favor among the boys, which 
he had incurred by his fondness for his master, and adds, “ Then 
I apparently left the master and took to my playmates, for ‘ you 
cannot serve God and mammon,’ you know. I made friends 
with those who persecuted me, and became in turn head of the 
persecutors. I gained my revenge, but I was feared. Before, 
when I was hated, I was weak; now I was strong, and the 
strong were on my side. Still I was unhappy. Then I let all 
persecution drop ; treated everybody well, and appeared to love 
all. But by this time I had become disgusted. I could gain 
peace = by deceit, and deceit I loathed. So now I grew de- 
sirous of living alone. I could trust none, did trust none, and 
ceased to show that I had any affection at all. Thus, un- 
sociability is my nature, my habit, my fancy, and I fear I shall 
never be cured.” 

At the age of eighteen, he entered the counting-house of his 
uncle, where he remained for two years, punctually discharging 
the duties of a clerk ; but the _—-* though opening to him 


the most flattering prospects, did not suit his temperament and 


his tastes, which were averse to the formal ways of moneyed men, 
and offended by the absorbing passion for money making. It 
would seem also that his moral nature was displeased at much 
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that he witnessed. ‘That men, seemingly sound-hearted in the 
circles of family and friendship, and nowise devoid of moral and 
religious principle, confided in by fellow-citizens for wisdom, 
-integrity, and public spirit, ‘the ancient and honorable’ of the 
land, should, as a matter of course, cheat in trade, use superior 
information to outwit the unwary, avail themselves of the mis- 
chances of the poor, weave webs of speculation to control markets 
for their own gain by others’ losses, and all for the sake of a few 
dollars, filled him at first with dismay and then with disgust.” 
* But this question brought up others. What was the meaning 
of this tyranny of wealth, that ded men to barter their very 
manhood for gain? And, as for the first time he opened his 
eyes on conventional customs, the prevalence of ambition, 
and maneuvering, the cringing concessions of the needy, the os- 
tentatious pride of the opulent, and the fawning flattery that 
vitiates to the core the courtesies of fashionable life, it cannot 
be denied that a sad contempt took possession of his heart, and 
made him fora time a cynic. He grew plain to bluntness in his 
speech, careless to extreme in dress, utterly disregardful of 
etiquette, reserved, almost morose in manner, and solitary in his 
ways. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that Mr. Channing is reputed 
to be somewhat of a leveler and radical in his views, and they 
are at liberty to make all the needful abatements when he takes 
occasion to amplify his description of the mental state of his 
friend into an “ improvement” of “ doctrine.” These were not 
the only conflicts which beset Mr. Perkins. Moral and religious 
doubts broke in upon him—doubts concerning God and man, 
concerning the benevolence of God and the duties of man. 
‘** Whence came prevalent inhumanity and injustice? Was this 
Christian religion so pompously professed, yet practically so 
violated, a superstitious farce or a solemn reality?” “In this 
mood he read all the philosophers, Christian or Infidel, whose 
works he could obtain, and found solace in the poems of 
Shelley.” He studied phrenology earnestly, but his wants were 
not satisfied ; “ the diseases of the will” could only be cured by 
faith. “Then it was that James turned, as so many an in uiring 
spirit has done, to Coleridge, and not in vain. In the ‘ Friend, 
and yet more in the ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ he found glimpses of 
a new world, offering welcome from afar to the storm-driven and 
becalmed voyager; but as yet glimpses only, for time and a 
change of scene were needed to bring him toa haven.” It would 
seem from hints which we find, at a later period of the bio- 
graphy, that the earlier education of Mr. Perkins was not de- 
cidedly religious, that the Unitarian Christianity in which he 
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was educated did not lay a strong grasp upon his feelings, that 
it neither woke the energies of his soul, nor satisfied his strug- 
gling inquiries, nor gave peace to his mind when disturbed b 
conflicts of doubt. On the other hand, it must be confessed,. 
that from the earliest childhood he exhibited great uprightness 
of spirit, and was animated with an earnest desire to lave and 
act the truth. 

As a means of breaking up these morbid trains of feeling and 
rousing him to a healthier view of life, young Perkins was sent to 
England, and thence to the West Indies. ‘The copious extracts 
which are given from his letters during this absence, reveal the 
actings of an earnest mind in the right direction. His opinions 
respecting all that he saw, show a mind too that was just in its 
judgments, that was genial in its love for what was innocent, 
and that was intensely moved with loathing at moral deformity. 
After his return, in 1831, he informed his friends of his re- 
solution to abandon the mercantile profession. He immediately 
turned his eyes to the West, and an extract from a letter to his 
former teacher, Timothy Walker, Esq., at that time a resident of 
Cincinnati, will show the bent and resolution of his mind. ‘“M 
intention is to purchase land somewhere in Ohio, and undertake 
the care of an estate ; but I wish to get some employment which 
will give me a bare sustenance, while I am gaining some insight 
into the matter of farming, of which at present I know nothing, 
being one of that amphibious species, half merchant, half scholar, 
ose strong inclination to become either a cobbler or a black- 
smith.” 

In February, 1832, he reached Cincinnati with the views and 
expectation? just expressed, but as the season was too early to 
select a farm, he laid his hands upon the books in the office of 
his friend which first presented themselves, and is at once fas- 
cinated with the science of the law to the study of which he 
immediately devotes all his energies. To this he was “ drawn in 
part by the exhilarating pleasure of the study, and in part by 
the counsels of Mr. Walker, and of young friends whom he met 
at the office, who all admired his commanding intellect.” The 
social life which he found at Cincinnati, into the choicest circles 
of which he was at once introduced, seemed to have softened his 
heart, and to have released his spirit from the disturbed, morose 
moodiness in which he had indulged. What he found there is 
forcibly described by Mr. Channing, whatever may be the 
view which we may have of the other circles, with which he 
sets off the contrast. ‘In place of fashionable coldness, aristo- 
cratic hauteur, purse-pride ostentation, reserve, non-committalism, 
the tyranny of cliques and the fear of leaders, he found himself 
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moving among a pleasant company of hospitable, easy, confiding, 
a ge cheerful friends, gathered from all parts of the 

nion, and loosed at once by choice and promiscuous inter- 
course from trammels of bigotry and conventional prejudice. 
He breathed for once freely, and felt with joy the blood flowing 
we and warm throughout his spiritual frame. He caught too 
the buoyant hopefulness that animates a young, vigorous and 

owing community, and mingled delightfully with groups of 

igh-hearted, enterprising men, just entering on new careers, 
and impelled by the hope of generous service in literary, profes- 
sional or commercial Fife. bove all, happiest good fortune 
brought him at once under the influence of woman, serenely 
wise, pure as lovely, spreading around her the verdure and 
bloom of goodness, through daily charities of life.’ He was 
soon brought “into daily intercourse with one who, by her 
sunny temper, sound judgment, and ready good-will, formed the 
very complement he needed for harmonious growth.” To the 
lady who is thus beautifully characterized, and also as “a gay 
girl in manners, yet wise-hearted woman,” he was married in 
December, 1834. He had the previous spring been admitted to 
the bar, and was also employed as an editor. His prospects in 
his profession were brilliant, but the law, which had attracted 
him as a science, disgusted him in practice, partly from the petty 
and insignificant character of much of the business which falls to 
a young lawyer, and principally from the fact that “he could 
not conscientiously do all that was required of a lawyer in order 
to secure success.” The reasons which led him to renounce the 
profession are thus stated by himself: “ 1st, because in a city it is 
too sedentary and adverse to firm health ; 2d, because the drudgery 
of it is too injurious to the intellect ; 3d, because the devotion 
which it requires is greater than I am willing to give to any 
merely worldly concern, which either does not affect my higher 
powers or impairs them; and 4th, because the rules of mo- 
rality by which lawyers are governed do not, in many points, 
coincide with my own views, and I am not independent enough 
of my daily labor to enable me to oppose the ways of the pro- 
fession.” For a brief period he devoted himself to literature. 
He had previously edited the Western Monthly Magazine, and 
was now the editor of the Evening Chronicle. This paper he 
purchased in 1835, and united it with the Cincinnati Mirror, of 
which, in connection with two other gentlemen, he was joint- 
editor for six months. But pecuniary embarrassments, and the 
failure of health, compelled him to turn to a country life. In 
the summer of 1835, he joined some friends in forming an estab- 
lishment for mining, milling and manufacturing, at Pomeroy, on 
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the Ohio. The experiment occupied him some two years, during 
which he devoted himself to his long-cherished idea of uniting 
manual labor with intelligent self-cultivation. As a source of 
pecuniary profit, the experiment failed, and he returned to Cin- 
cinnati, in 1837, where he bought a few acres of ground to cul- 
tivate as a nursery, proposing to live in a log cabin on an income 
of one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. He spent a short 
interval at Brookline, for the purpose of publishing a compilation 
from the constitutional opinions of Judge Marshall, and of ob- 
taining instruction from his father in horticulture. In Novem- 
ber, 1838, he returned to Cincinnati, at which time Mr. Channing 
renewed their boyish intimacy,—Mr. Channing, at his solicita- 
tions, having accepted the charge of the Unitarian congregation in 
that city. We quote a few extracts, describing his appearance 
and manners. “Nothing could have been more unpretending 
than his manner, as in slouched cap, carelessly-tied neckcloth, 
loose, rough frock, Kentucky jean pantaloons, and stout boots, 
which bore traces of long excursions through mud or dust, he 
exchanged off-hand greetings as he swept along the street, or, 
with the slight alterations in attire demanded by merest neat- 
ness, entered with gracious demureness the crowded circles of 
society, or the quiet houses of friends.” “ A spirit of earnest 
intelligence, of } sewed good sense, of interest in great aims, 
and indifference to trifles, seemed to spread out from him and 
clothe him with an air of quiet power. He took naturally, and 
as of right, the attitude of brotherly kindness towards high and 
low, learned and ignorant, men and women, young and old, and 
met all on the broad table-land of manly truth. This unaffected 
integrity, and characteristic single-mindedness, it plainly was 
that gave him such a hold over others.” 

While he was on the eve of leaving Cincinnati, an opening 
was made for him in the ministry at large which had been re- 
cently established by members of the First Congregational or 
Unitarian Society, and which, being vacant, was offered to Mr. 
Perkins. It was felt that he was the man who of all others was 
fit for the place, and that the place was, of all others, fitted for 
him. He entered upon the work with his whole soul, and the 
opinion is confidently expressed, that what he did for Cincinnati 
has been “the means of quickening there a spirit of humanity 
that can never die.” Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of a man 
better qualified in all respects to discharge with success the 
duties of such a station. He had already resided in the city, 


and had won the confidence of the most wealthy of its citizens. 
He was a man of method and energy, qualities which he brought 
with him from his early training for business. He was a man of 
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genius, not merely in the use of his pen, but in the use of his 
tongue, and this not only in moving with irresistible persuasion 
large assemblies, not only in charming every social circle by his 
winning and ethereal conversation, but in stealing upon the 
hearts of the morose among the poor, and in softening down 
their hard and stubborn prejudices. Above all, he was a man 
who gave himself to this work as being the divinest and noblest 
object to which his high gifts could be consecrated, delighting in 
it as work which he accounted as noble of itself, and a good 
work, as it was labor directly for his brother man. 

As minister at large and the friend of the poor, he natural] 
was inclined to take an interest in all those movements whic 
have for their object, the relief of human misery, the prevention 
and punishment of crime, and the elevation of man’s social con- 
dition. In connection with the account of his agency for the 
00r, are introduced most appropriately, his views of Prison 

iscipline, of Christian Statesmanship, Agrarianism, Dangers of 
the West, the action of Masses and of Individuals, Socialism, 
and Education. We would gladly transfer to our pages his 
opinions upon the subjects named. It is quite surprising that one 
trained in the school in which he was trained, and sympathizing 
so readily in everything that partook of progress, should make 
distinctions so important, and exhibit with all the fire and bold- , 
ness of the most thorough radical, the steadiness and practical 
wisdom of the obstinate conservative. Such a man among such 
associates, and in such stirring times, and called to act upon a 
opulation so hopeful and impulsive, is one among ten thousand. 

he reformers of our day who systematically sell themselves to 
the demons of fanaticism and folly, may well take lessons from 
such an example and such a teacher. The difference between 
them and himself, is that he sought the truth more than he 
sought reform, loving reform not for its own sake, but because it 
is true, while they are mad for progress for its own sake, or 
rather because it is their cause. The one great thought which 
was the touchstone to all his principles, character and reforms 
was, that the character is everything, and that to character, as 
truly and nobly Christian, everything else must be subservient ; 
that manners, institutions and laws must be regulated and re- 
formed till these mighty influences shall tend to make and keep 
a people truly Christian. In discoursing of agrarianism, in 1836, 
after showing that the jealousy of wealth which was at that time 
so rife, was not a vicious desire of acquiring money, but the 
social consideration which wealth procures ; and after conceding 
that the fact that wealth can buy such a position, is anti-repub- 
lican and unchristian, he discourses thus wisely: 
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“ Very few it is to be feared see that the best principles of policy are wrapped 
up in the teachings of Jesus; and very few, by making these teachings known 
in their remote consequences, would hope to heal the sores of a state. But we 
believe all good and statesmanlike and substantial policy to be based upon, and 
flow logically from, the grand principles of human nature, and its guide, the 
Book of Life. A dissemination, then, of Christian truth, a thorough and unsec- 
tarian development and application of this truth to every individual as a man, a 
citizen, and one member of a family, we believe to lie at the root of all reforma- 
tion.” “ Next to this in importance, we ~ the spread of education by manual 
labor schools, where the laborer may be instructed and yet not cease to be a 
laborer.” “In the third place, we look to the efforts of the educated men in our 
republic.” “The reformation of feeling with regard to wealth, if it begin at all, 
must begin with those who have the same rank and influence with the wealthy.” 
“They must first become freemen and then break the chains of others. And they 
not only must teach, but practice; they must receive and — the ge of good 
manners and character, while they turn from the rich gambler, or the time-servin 
attorney. They must be willing to become themselves hewers of wood an 
drawers of water. Already is this done to some extent in the country, and the 
more it is done, the better for religion and the republic; a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump, and one man of education and disinterested talents may give 
tone and standing to a class.” 


We have given these extracts, not only to show how he treated a 
subject of great delicacy, but as a fine illustration of the power 
there is in teaching, when it is but an expression of the charac- 
ter and practice of the teacher—when his own life of self-sacri- 
fice and self-devotion seems as it were to be uttered in his words. 

In speaking of the dangers of the West, he says: 


“ Again, the West was born democratic ; it did not feel or fight its way from 
loyalty to independence, but began in the faith that all men are born free and 
equal,—a faith well suited to a race of pioneers. One result of this faith has 
been, that the principle of reverence has grown weak this side the mountains, 
while the sense of self-dependence, and, as a common consequence, of contempt for 
all that is opposed to self, has grown strong. This is an evil ; nota political, but an 
individual evil; not an evil that proves democracy unsuited for us, but one that 
proves it faulty. It is an evil, because no principle of action leads more contin- 
ually to improvement than a mistrust of ourselves, and a due reverence for 
others, and other things than those that we have; while contempt, based more 
upon self-esteem than the demerits of what we contemu, is the mortal foe of ad- 
vancement, and the very opposite of Christianity. It is better to revere what is 
in itself contemptible, than to despise what is in itself venerable, and imperfect 
beings must err on one side or the other. One tendency of democratic institu- 
tions, then, upon individuals, is to unchristianize them, by destroying Christian 
humility, and elevating Satanic i and the evil results of this tendency, we 
see daily in our public halls no less than in our private kitchens.”—pp. 149, 150. 


What his views were in respect to the question of Socialism 
we give in the words of another: 


“I think I can confidently state, that Mr. Perkins was a Christian Socialist, as 
I understand that term to be used by most writers. He certainly could not be 
classed as belonging to any distinct and well defined school of socialists that has 
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hitherto existed. He was neither a Communist nor a Phalansterian, but his dis- 
courses and lectures of late years turned mainly upon social reformatory topics. 
The substitution of cooperation in industry and commerce for competition was a 
very favorite idea of his, as a means of bringing men’s ry nag into conformity 
with the requirements of Christianity ; and that was, I think, the only distinct 
socialist idea to which he had attained. Of the universal prevalence of selfish- 
ness, social evils and imperfections, he was very sensibly conscious; and of the 
hopeless inefficiency of all existing political and religious organizations as means 
to a higher and truer state of man, he was also convineed. Of men’s pietizing 
on Sunday, and yielding themselves up to selfish tendencies during the week, he 
thought and felt as all truly enlightened men now do. 

* te seemed to trust in no method of effecting a change in the condition and 
well being of mankind, such as he hoped for and conceived to be possible, other 
than that of persuading men to do rightly. We may know what right conduct 
is, unerringly, from the teachings of Christ; and to bring men’s lives into con- 
formity with the life of Christ, the means is an appeal to their conscience. This 
means having been in operation for many centuries, without resulting in the de- 
sired change, he hoped for success in future, not by the adoption of new means, 
but by a more vigorous and better systematized application of the old. In short, 
he was not a social philosopher, but a Christian Philanthropist, who sympathized 
with socialism because it is in sympathy with his Christian philanthropy.”—pp. 
185-188. 


His opinions in respect to the abolition of slavery were freely 
and boldly expressed in 1836 : 


“From what has been said, if we have spoken clearly, it will be seen that 
we believe in gradual emancipation, not, however, meaning by that term what 
is usually meant. We do not believe it expedient or right to free the slaves 
by instalments,—so many one year, and so many the next. The laws of slave 
States, touching free blacks, prevent freedom from becoming a means of im- 
provement. Nor have we any greater faith in setting free a generation of 
‘pickaninnies, the children of slaves, and of necessity undergoing no course of 
parental education, that would fit them to act like freemen. ese kinds of 
gradual emancipation give liberty, but strip it of its main powers, its true 
value. But let a course of legislation, acting upon the whole slave population, 
and fitted to raise the characters of that multitude, be persisted in ; let those 
that sway public opinion give their weight, not only to humanity, but to the 
plan pursued by the Cuba planter; let the religious and moral not only 
think, but feel, on this subject, and we may then have the hope of seeing the 
slaves, father and child, old and young, all brought to that point when all 
may be made free, uninfluenced by the degrading laws that slave States feel 
bound to pass respecting free negroes. They may be made free, not neces- 
sarily to vote and govern—that is no essential point of freedom; nor to mix 
socially, and intermarry with the white,—how that shall be must depend on 
the will of the whites; but free to use their intellect, will, conscience ; free to 
learn the truth; free to worship God, and to grow toward that perfection for 
which, if they be indeed men as we are, God fitted them.”—pp. 195, 196. 


We would gladly add his extended opinion of the law of 
1793, respecting fugitive slaves, but our limits will not permit 
us to do so. It will suffice to say that he contended, that that 
law “is clearly opposed to the words of the Constitution.” In 
respect to the soundness of his argument, and the correctness of 
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his conclusion, it would not be in place for us to offer a criticism 
or express an opinion. We simply make a reference to this 
opinion because we would do entire justice to his views. 

His interest in education was devoted and enthusiastic. As a 
writer and lecturer, as an overseer and teacher, he carried out, 
with efficiency and zeal, his fervent faith, that education is one 
of the most potent instruments for Christianizing man and re- 
forming society. He was especially interested in the education 
of girls, and devoted himself to a class of young ladies for 
several years. We have rarely, perhaps never, seen a more sa- 
tisfactory exhibition of the principles on which female education 
should be prosecuted, than those presented in a lecture given by 
him. We quote the following passages, not merely for their in- 
trinsic value, and the good sense which they express, but also as 
illustrating the frank and teachable spirit of the man: 


“ When I began to teach, I was much prejudiced against introducing Latin, 
for I was myself ten years —— it, during which time I was flogged till 
my hand became as hard as a plowman’s, and was so disgusted with the 
whole study that I left school and entered a mercantile life. Feeling thus, I 
went ona whole year without Latin, and the second year tried the experiment 
of using it, and Soames then satisfied that it was a proper study for girls. 
They acquire, through that language, the English language, and come also to 
the grammar of all languages, while analysis and the powers of composition 
are cultivated, as nothing else will cultivate them. 

“A young man studying Ceesar has to rewrite Caesar. He has to take the 
separate words and put them together as Cesar did. Here is an effort of 
composition. I should, therefore, introduce and continue for four years the 
study of the Latin.”—pp. 236, 237. 


We should like also to notice Mr. Perkins’s powers and taste 
as a critic of works of art, as illustrated in his criticisms of some 
of Powers’s productions. We were especially delighted with the 
freedom and justness displayed in his remarks upon the Greek 
Slave, and the propriety of exhibiting naked forms. 

But we must hasten to consider Mr. Perkins as a preacher, 
and to unfold the changes and maturity of his religious opinions. 
In his childhood he had not felt, certainly he had not yielded to, 
a prevailing religious influence. ‘In youth, lonely struggles and 
weariness of the world had shut him for a time in stern despair.” 
But as he went on, his spirit was softened by a generous sym- 
pathy with mankind, the soothing appliances of friendship, and 
the winning endearments of woman’s love. Thus, by degrees, 
“the frown of Fate was transformed above him into the smile of 
Providence.” First he learned to believe that goodness was 
leading him by the hand. Then he was taught concerning the 
true end of his being,—a moral end to be perfected in another 
life. But all this while, his views in respect to the Christian re- 
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ligion were skeptical and unsettled. ‘“ But as he became more 
aware of his own frailty, and found by sad experience how prone 
he was to fall short of his ideal, and as the mystery of sin in 
mankind at large forced itself upon his attention, he asked 
himself whether there was not a deeper significance than he had 
been apt to credit in the doctrines of redemption.” It was at 
this period that he found in Coleridge a guide, and Coleridge he 
always regarded as his Christian father. He did not receive all 
his theological opinions indeed, but as early as 1840 he spoke of 
a “ Unity in Trinity which all may receive: God the Creator 
and Governor, seen in Nature; God the Redeemer, seen in Re- 
velation ; and God the Sanctifier, purifying the heart through 
Reason, one God in Three Forms.” 

He began to preach.in an informal way to the congregation of 
which Mr. Channing was the pastor, and in 1841 was invited to 
succeed him. He accepted the invitation with great reluctance, 
being greatly diffident of his worthiness through deficiency in 
character to speak of the Christian life and of Christian truth. He 
fulfilled the trust with great acceptance, and was esteemed a most 
instructive and powerful preacher. The secret of his success lay 
in the richness of his mind and character, and in the simplicity 
and earnestness with which he inculcated that and that onl 
which he believed, because he had found it true in his life. it 
was not in the originality of his topics, nor in a style of 
pleasing oratory, for Ee “had no tricks of imposing form, as too 
many have, to eke out deficiency or inanity of substance.” 
** His chief power as a preacher consisted in the fact that he was 
a practical man, and as such felt a deep and earnest sympathy 
with the spiritual wants that pertained to the current life of every 
class.” 

During all this period his religious views were more and more 
confirmed in the right direction. Mrs. H. B. Stowe, who knew 
him well, has given the following account of his opinions and 
feelings at the time of his death, in 1849 :— 


“ Mr. Perkins’ position, religiously considered, was one to which few will do 
justice. He, whose inquiries after truth are so strictly individual and eclectic as 
were his, finds little sympathy in our religious community, where it seems to 
be an essential requisite that a man should class somewhere, and be enabled to 
state his creed under some one name of the various recognized parties. When, 
therefore, Mr. Perkins ceased to be a Unitarian, and yet could not embrace in 
toto any of the formurlaies of orthodoxy, his position was in many respects 

ainful. 
me He was capable of a hearty. settled, genuine belief, and such, on many 
uestions, he had attained to. He first approached the land of moral inquiry 
Lom the side of entire skepticism ; and how different are the views of one 
who enters it on that side from his who glides in upon the tranquil stream of 
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traditional belief! It was by earnest wrestling, by vigil and careful inquiry, 
that he attained to every successive conviction; but he did attain to many 
points, which he looked upon as firm /and, and not bog or mirage. 

“The points on which, [ think, Mr. Perkins had attained to settled convic- 
tion, were, the entire ruin of the human race morally: the entire depend- 
ence of man on Divine assistance for any upward progress; the necessity of 
a thorough radical regeneration of every individual heart, through the super- 
natural influences of the grace of God. 

“He also believed in Christ as so united to the divine nature as to be trul 
and properly God manifest in the flesh,—a proper object of the highest reli- 
gious homage and worship: and I remember a very beautiful and eloquent de- 
scription which he gave of the influence of the living faith in Christ in the 
transformation of human character. He believed also in the fact of an atone- 
ment by the death of Christ, though he stated that he could not as yet see 
truth in any of the philosophical theories by which the doctrine was supported.” 
—pp. 2738, 274. 


In 1847 Mr. Perkins proposed to his congregation to abandon 
“the dogmatic, sectarian ground of Anti-Trinitarianism, and to 
assume that of a more practical Christianity, having as its basis 
these points :—Ist. Faith in the perfect trustworthiness of the 
gospels, in their essential inspiration. 2d. Faith in Jesus, as 
God revealed through man. 3d. Faith in God’s constant presence 
and ceaseless intercourse with human souls. 4th. Faith in re- 
generation and the forgiveness of sin; and 5th. Faith in a fu- 
ture life of retribution. 6th. Faith in the power of Christianity 
to cure the evils of the world.” October 8, 1848, he preached 
a discourse in furtherance of this design, from which we extract 
the following remarkable passages :— 


“When modern Unitarianism first found expression in our land, it was the 
earnest protest of devout hearts against that real or imagined form of faith 
which of the Triune God had made three Gods, which to the fallen man de- 
nied the mere power of receiving God's spirit, which sunk the great Reconciler 
of God and man in the victim of divine wrath, which petrified foreordination 
into a pagan fate, and election into the capricious ee | of a tyrant. 

“T am not, as you well know, a disbeliever in the value of theology. It is 
not a mean, or mysterious, or unpractical system of truths, as I view it. No- 
thing, I believe, is so universally and constantly practical, sensible and noble, 
as theology. It not only ought to govern, but does govern, the merchant in 
Main street, the lawyer at the bar, the mechanic in his shop, the farmer at his 
plow. When you leave this city for New York or New Orleans, your life 
will depend very much upon the theology of the engineer who holds the safety- 
valve of the steamboat, or modulates the speed of the locomotive. No matter 
what his skill, his energy, his knowledge: the man’s conduct will be finally 
determined by what he really believes in reference to God and the relation of 
God to man; in other works, by his theology. 

“It is not, then, because I despise or disregard this science—if we may fitly 
degrade it by such a term—that I say a platform of to-day must bear mind 
free upon it. Neither is it because ] would tolerate all views and bear with 
all errors. I would bear with no error; I would tolerate no false view; 
I would discard as an insult the name of liberality when it implies, as it too 
often does, the quiet sufferance of lies.” 
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The society was constituted on the basis which he proposed, and 
the establishment of which he so ardently desired. Mr. Perkins 
was apparently as happy, as active, as hopeful, and as laborious, 
as teachable and desirous to teach others, as he had ever been, 
living in the midst of rural scenes, in which he so much de- 
lighted, and surrounded by a happy family, when he was sud- 
denly called from life, December 14,1849, lamented by all who 
had the happiness to know him. ‘ 

Of such a man we are prompted to say, that he died too soon, 
because he was working out problems of the utmost interest for 
himself and his fellow-men. And yet viewed in its relation to 
himself, his death was not too soon; for Mrs. Stowe says, most 
beautifully :—“ Amid all the affliction of his sudden and most 
mournful death, I have never been without a mingling of solemn 
joy when I think of him individually. The divine longing was 
in him so strong, the yearning, the hungering and thirsting after 
light and purity so ardent, that I rejoice at his having at last 
found it. itis was one of those souls whom a German writer de- 
scribes as possessed by a ‘ home-sickness’ which makes them per- 
petually long for a higher sphere, and forbids them any settled 
repose on the bosom of created things. Of all such when they 
depart, may it truly be said, ‘If ye loved me ye would rejoice, be- 
cause I go unto my Father.” 

We have thus hastily thrown together such passages from this 
memoir as would give some idea of the character and history of 
this remarkable man. We fear that they convey but an imperfect 
conception of him, as he is presented in the extended biography. 
We ought to add that the accompanying writings are in every 
respect worthy of preservation, for their own value, and as illus- 
trating the character of the writer. 

We regret that we cannot pursue the many topics of thought 
which are suggested by our theme. We should have been 
pleased to dwell upon the advantages of a familiarity with coun- 
try scenes and country sports, in the formation of character—upon 
the end for which the sons of the rich should be specially trained 
in order most effectually to promote the Christian civilization of 
the people—upon the methods appropriate to such a training. We 
should also have been pleased to remark at length upon the Chris- 
tian socialism of our day, which is assuming a form more and 
more distinct, and upon the hopes and the fears which it excites. 
The evil of Unitarianism and of the dogmatism from which Uni- 
tarianism was a reaction, as illustrated by the long and sad ca- 
reer, through which Mr. Perkins groped his perilous way, opens 
a wide field for reflection. But all these topics we must leave to 
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our readers to peruse for themselves. We doubt not that some 
of them will be inclined to peruse the work of which we have 
given this imperfect sketch. 


{f r) 
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Art. IV.—THE RELATION OF BAPTIZED CHIL- 


DREN TO THE CHURCH. 





An Exposition of the Law of Baptism ; as it regards the mode 
and the suljects. By Epwix aaa, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Norwalk, Conn. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 
1850. 


Ami many hopeful signs of the times, there is one alarming 
characteristic. e homes of our land appear to be degenerating. 
Is there not a decrease of household piety? and a weakening of 
domestic bonds and affections? The period of youth, that period 
once characterized by modesty and diffidence, by regard for pa- 
rental counsel and authority, and by respect for age and expe- 
rience, is well nigh abolished. Children spring up at once into 
men and women, they are precocious in their desires and pas- 
sions, prematurely ambitious and avaricious, eager to cast off the 
restraints of home and set upfor independence. A class of philoso- 
phers noticing this tendency of the times hail it as an auspicious 
omen, and anticipate the day when the conjugal relation shall be 
avowedly, as it now often proves in fact, a temporary arrange- 
ment: when the love of parents and children, of brothers and 
sisters, amiable prejudices and excusable, perhaps useful, in a 
dark age, will give place to a democratic philanthropy in the 
strong light of a higher civilization. 

To counteract this tendency, to redeem and save our homes, 
the gracious covenant of God with believers in respect to them 
and their households, needs to be restored to its legitimate place 
in the faith and regard of his people. 

We propose therefore, to institute the following inquiry :— 
What is the actual position of baptized children, under the 
economy of redeeming grace, as regards the essential qualifica- 
tions of membership in the church of Christ ? 

The original covenant made with Abraham was in these words : 
“ And I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and 
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thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, 
to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” (Gen.17: 7.) 

This covenant included the patriarch and his seed. 

In Rom.11: 16,17,18, the following occurs: “ For if the first 
fruit be holy, the lump is also holy: and if the root be hoiy, so 
are the branches: and if some of the branches be broken off, and 
thou, being a wild olive tree, wert graffed in among them, and 
with them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive tree; 
boast not against the branches; but if thou boast, thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee.” 

Thus the perpetuity of that covenant and the extension of its 
privileges to Gentile converts are beautifully symbolized. 

The original covenant embraced children. That covenant is 
still in force, and includes children now. This is the ground taken 
in this article. If it be maintained, then what is the position of 
baptized children, or in other words, children embraced in this 
covenant? We answer that it issuch as to justify a strong expec- 
tation that they will early give evidence of piety. 

It is to be shown first, that the Abrahamic covenant is still in 
furce; and secondly, that being in force it authorizes the strong 
expectation that ckibdom embraced in it, or baptized children, 
will early give evidence of piety. It is to be understood, how- 
ever, that we speak of children whose parents are true believers, 
not mere nominal Christians, and whose views, sentiments, and 
influence in reference to their children, in a good degree corre- 
spond with their obligations. The external rite of infant baptism, 
apart from its connection with such parental character and con- 
duct, is without value; it is the seal of a bond the essential condi- 
tion of which has not been fulfilled. 

But before proceeding to the scriptural evidence of the propo- 
sition we have undertaken to maintain, we wish to present cer- 
tain considerations that seem strongly to favor the same conclu- 
sion, and to prepare the mind to find such evidence in the scrip- 
tures. 

First, God in the original constitution of things left the charac- 
ter and prospects for eternity of the whole human race dependent 
upon the conduct of the first human pair. Their fall involved 
their posterity in sin and ruin. Every individual of the race 
enters the world with a vitiated nature, some say with a sinful 
nature, others say with a nature that uniformly leads to sin when 
moral agency begins ; all say with a nature, that would have re- 
sulted in the eternal ruin of all, had not God mercifully inter- 
posed with redeeming grace. This merciful interposition was no 
part of the original constitution of things, according to which the 
consequences of Adam’s disobedience passed over, and affected 
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in so serious a manner his posterity. That constitution itself 
with this liability of abuse was among the works and arrange- 
ments, which God on resting from creation contemplated with 
entire satisfaction and pronounced very good. With this consti- 
tution before us, we shall not deem it matter of surprise to find in 
the economy of grace, an arrangement of an analogous character 
by which spiritual blessings are pledged to parents in behalf of 
yr children, and made conditional on their own piety and 
elity. 

nee let us not be understood to assert or intimate, that 
these blessings come through the operation of any natural law of 
descent. That is not our view. It is indeed among things sup- 
posable, that the direction of this natural law is reversed in the 
case of children born of believing parents, and that its reversed 
operation renders it as much 2 matter of course, that such chil- 
dren should enter the world with a bias to the right, as it is that 
the offspring of irreligious parents are born with a bias to evil. 
Although this hypothesis is among possible suppositions, yet it is 
by no means one that we regard as true. It is referred to, that 
it may be disclaimed. The point of analogy between the original 
constitution of things as respects the relation between parents and 
children, and the economy of redemption in that regard, is the 
fact of dependence under each of children in reference to spir- 
itual good, upon the character and conduct of their parents. This 
fact of dependence does not necessarily imply that the mode of 
sequence is the same in both cases, nor is that important to the 
argument. This dependence being known to exist in one divine 
arrangement does-more than obviate any presumption against its 
being found in another bearing upon the same interests ; it creates 
a rational ground of expectation that it will be found there. 

In the second place, in the established course of things in this 
world, the good character and conduct of parents contribute to 
the temporal welfare of their children. Every father knows that 
if he be virtuous in his habits, enterprising and industrious in his 
calling, and win for himself a name among men, the advantage 
of such a course will not be confined to himself, but will extend 
to his children. He knows that their temporal destiny is in an 
important sense in his hands, that upon him, his character, influ- 
ence and exertions, they are dependent for subsistence, for man- 
ners, for moral habits, for the means of education, and for posi- 
tion in society ; that on leaving the parental roof they will start 
in the world from the point of elevation to which he may have 
raised them, that they will go forth guided by his counsels, fur- 
nished by his means, and under the auspices and prestige of his 
name. He knows that on his departure from the earth he shall 
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leave to them whatever wealth he may have gained, whatever 
honors he may have won, all the temporal results, the accumu- 
lated fruits of his whole life. The extension to things spiritual of 
the principle that underlies this general arrangement in regard 
to things temporal, might rationally be expected. Such an ex- 
tension of the principle is what we discover in the gracious 
covenant into which God enters with believers in behalf of their 
children. 

In the third place, God. has placed parents in a position, and 
invested them with authority in relation to their children, that 
afford every conceivable advantage for forming the mind and 
moulding the character. He has commanded them, in the use 
of those advantages and in the exercise of this authority, to 
train up their children in the way they should go. Now if they 
in a spirit of obedience and piety enter heartily into the design of 
this divine scheme, and in some good degree execute the human 
part of it—the part assigned to them—will God suffer it to fail 
of its contemplated result, by withholding on his part that grace 
which is essential to its efficacy? The manifest importance of 
this view will justify something more than a passing p ance. Let 
us consider the natural position of parents, and the authority 
delegated to them in reference to their children. 

On entering the world, the infant, a sensitive mass of passive 
organized matter, inclosing the germ of a spiritual and immortal 
being, is committed for protection and nurture to the care and 
offices of its parents. Months elapse ere it can comprehend the 
import of the simplest word, during which the impressions made 
Be it are conveyed by the mode in which it is physically treat- 
ed by them, by the tones of their voices, and the expression of 
their countenances. And it would be a mistake, we imagine, to 
suppose that its spiritual education has not already begun, that 
as to any effect upon its character, it is a matter of indifference, 
whether the manifestations to which it is subjected are gentle or 
rough, whether the tones that fall upon its ears are affectionate 
and soothing or harsh and irritating, whether the countenances 
to which it tebe up always beam with kindness and love or are 
frequently lit up with the frown and glare of evil passions. The 
influence exerted upon it in these ways cannot indeed be fully 
described or accurately measured. Let it not on that account be 
set down as of no importance. At length the meaning of words 
begins to dawn upon the opening understanding, and the period 
of instruction by verbal statement and precept and of control by 
commandment arrives. Zhe mind, naturally inquisitive and 
thirsting for knowledge, and at the same time docile and credu- 
lous, eagerly imbibes whatever ideas are presented for its recep- 
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tion. Conscience is unfolding itself and gradually acquiring its 
rules of right and wrong, the elements of its moral decisions. 
The will is cumpincibvdy flexible. Depravity has been but 
air pe developed in action, it has not become entrenched in 

xed habits of transgression. With all his opening faculties in 
this absorbent state, the child is submerged in the waters of 
parental influence. They answer his inquiries, unravel his per- 
plexities, solve his doubts. They are the medium through which 
the ideas of all things beyond household objects and incidents 
reach him, they pin oracle on matters of religious truth, their 
me and practice his standard of right on questions of moral 
obligation. 

As time rolls on he comes into more direct contact with per- 
sons and things beyond the domestic circle, but still he remains 
subject to their rule as to the nature and extent of that inter- 
course. Their will is law as to the methods and means of his 
education, in respect to labor and amusement, with regard to the 
books to be read, companions to be cherished, and the thousand 
other arrangements that constitute the moral world in which he 
lives and moves and has his being. If occasion should require 
it, op | possess the means of enforcing their authority; they 
have also the special sanction of God to invest it with weight and 
solemnity. “Honor thy father and thy mother.” ‘Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right.” ‘ Children, 
=~ your parents in all things, for this is well pleasing to God.” 
Such is the natural position and delegated power of parents from 
the entrance of their children into the wall, + ali the whole 
of that portion of their lives during which the character is formed. 
What a oe system of influence has God placed at their dis- 
posal! To what end he would have them devote it in all its 
energy, he has not left them in doubt. “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go.” “ Bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” Now, if they are obedient and faithful, not 
perfectly so, but to such a degree as sincere Christian parents 
may hope to reach, we would ask, will God permit this admirable 
system to fail by withholding his blessing? 

With these considerations in mind, can we think it wonderful 
that there should be found in the Bible a covenant in which God 
pledges himself to do what we have seen there is independent 
reason to expect he would do? We now proceed to examine the 
Abrahamic covenant. What was that covenant? Is it still in 
force? Ifso, what is its import in behalf of baptized children? 

To ascertain the character of the covenant, it is necessary to 
consider several passages in Genesis that refer to it. Gen. 
12:1, 2,3 : “Now the Lord had said unto Abram: get thee 
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out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will show thee. And I will make of thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
and thou shalt be a blessing: And I will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse him that curseth thee, and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” Gen. 15 : 4, 5, 6: “ And, be- 
hold, the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, This shall not 
be thine heir, but he that shall come forth out of thine own bowels 
shall be thine heir. And he brought him forth abroad, and said, 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them; and he said unto him, so shall thy seed be. And he 
believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
Gen. 17: 1-11 : “ The Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto 
him, I am the Almighty God: walk before me and be thou per- 
fect. And I will make my covenant between me and thee, and 
will multiply thee exceedingly. And Abram fell on his face: 
and God talked with him, saying, As for me, behold, my cove- 
nant is with thee, and thou shalt be a father of many nations. 
Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy 
name shall be Abraham: for a father of many nations have 
made thee. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I 
will make nations of thee; and kings shall come out of thee. 
And I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy 
seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, 
to be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will give 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; 
and I will be their God. And God said unto Abraham, thou 
shalt keep my covenant therefore, thou, and thy seed after thee, 
in their generations. This is my covenant, which ye shall — 
between me and you, and thy seed after thee ; Every man-chil 
among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of your foreskins; and it shall be a token of the covenant 
betwixt me and you.” 

These several passages taken together teach that in a series of 
manifestations, God made, established and sealed a covenant 
with Abraham his friend, having respect to blessings temporal 
and spiritual, the temporal sustaining to the spiritual the relation 
of subordinate means to a higher end—the relation of scaffolding 
to the building, of the casket to the treasure. 

The temporal blessing promised was a numerous natural pos- 
terity, who should have for a possession the land of Canaan, and 
be distinguished among all the nations of the earth. 

The spiritual blessings pledged in the covenant with Abraham 
were, that Jehovah would be a God to him and his seed after 
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him; that the Messiah in whom all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed, should, as to the flesh, be of his seed; and that 
he, Abraham, should be the father of many nations. The mean- 
ing of this last phrase is explained by the apostle Paul, Rom. 
4: 11-17 : “ He (Abraham) received the sign of circumcision, a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith, which he had yet being un- 
circumcised: That he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might 
be imputed to them also.” “For the promise, that he should be 
heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through the 
law, but through the righteousness of faith.” ‘Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might be by grace: to the end the promise might be 
sure to all the seed; not to that only which is of the law, but to 
that also which is of the faith of Abraham, who is the father of 
us all. As itis written, I have made thee a father of many nations” 
—that is, Abraham was to be the patriarch of a spiritual house- 
hold consisting at first of his own natural descendants, and em- 
bracing ultimately the regenerated nations of the earth, and so 
he would become the heir of the world. Such was the covenant 
with Abraham. Now the question is whether this covenant 
having been fulfilled in those particulars which were in their 
own nature, incidental, subordinate and temporary, remains in 
force as to the matters spiritual embraced in it, or whether it has 
been disannulled or superseded. 

Has that covenant, which promised, among other things, a 
Messiah in the line of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed, ceased to be operative? Have we not 
now a Savior who took upon him, not the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham—and are not the blessings of his salvation 
spreading at this hour among the nations of theearth? Has the 
covenant which promised to the patriarch a spiritual seed among 
Gentile nations become null and void? Are there not multitudes 
of those of whom Abraham as to blood was ignorant, and whom 
Israel acknowledged not, now exercising that faith which he had 
being uncircumcised; multitudes of Gentiles who are Christ’s, 
and therefore, according to the inference of the apostle, Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise? But, did not 
the law which came by Moses do away or disannul the covenant 
made with Abraham ?—The covenant that was confirmed before 
of God in Christ, the law which was four hundred and thirty 
years after, cannot disannul that it should make the promise of 
none effect—saith the apostle Paul. 


It was in pursuance of the covenant, that God proceeded in , 


that matter. He beheld the descendants of his friend in their 
degradation in Egypt. He heard their groaning, and with signs 
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and wonders and an outstretched arm, he delivered them out of 
the hand of Pharaoh and bore them as on eagle’s wings to the 
land promised to their fathers. In pursuance of the covenant he 
= them his holy law, and for their spiritual edification estab- 
ished among them a ritual of worship, the shadow of better 
things to come; he arranged for their government a civil code 
happily adjusted to the ecclesiastical establishment—the whole 
system being admirably fitted to their state, and suited to pre- 
serve among them the knowledge and worship of the living and 
true God, and to serve as a high wall of separation between 
them and the surrounding heathen nations. “ He brought the 
vine,” his visible church, “out of Egypt; he cast out the heathen 
and planted it; he prepared room before it; and caused it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land.” 

The law of Moses having answered, in its day, the end for 
which it was designed, waxed old and vanished away at the ap- 
proach of Christianity. Now what relation did Christianity sus- 
tain to the covenant? It was another and grand step in its fulfill- 
ment, it was the coming of the prsedon mt Messiah, it was the 
destruction of those embankments that limited the current of its 
blessings to a particular race, that they might flow abroad unob- 
structed among all the nations of the earth. On this point the 
New Testament writers are full, explicit, and glowing. In their 
view the Old and New Testament churches were identical, 
founded on one and the same covenant. How clearly this is 
taught—how beautifully it is symbolized—by the figure of the 
olive tree! The argument of the apostle is, that the Gentiles now 
occupy the position in the church of God, which was once filled 
by the Jews, but from which they fell by unbelief. They, the 
descendants of Abraham,—the natwral branches—were broken 
off by unbelief; the Gentiles—branches from a wild olive tree— 
were graffed in through faith and partake of the richness and 
fatness of the olive tree. The natural branches may again be 

raffed into their own olive tree, if they continue not in unbe- 
lief. Thus, the church is but one olive tree; there has been no 
other, there is to be no other. Zachariah, the father of John the 
Baptist, speaking as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, declares, 
that Jesus Christ came to perform the mercy promised to our 
fathers, and to remember his holy covenant, the oath which he 
swore to our father Abraham. This surely is to the point that 
Christ came not to destroy but to fulfill the covenant. Again, 
“‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us; for it is written, cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree: that the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ: that we might receive the 
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promise of the spirit through faith. Brethren, I speak after the 
manner of men. Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it 
be confirmed, no man disannulleth, or addeth thereto.” ‘ Know 
ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the chil- 
dren of Abraham.” 

We are compelled to omit many other equally apposite passa- 
ges, but the passages cited are sufficient to show that the cove- 
nant made with Abraham bas not been repealed or annulled— 
that it is still in full force, and forms the basis of the Christian 
church. Therefore, he that believes now, or is Christ’s, is Abra- 
ham’s seed, and an heir according to the promise ; he comes into 
the place of Abraham, he stands in the same relation to his 
child that the patriarch did to his, and is as fully authorized to 
consider not himself only but his child also, as included in the 
covenant, and entitled to the application of its seal. 

That seal, it is true, has been changed ; it was circumcision, it 
is now baptism. Abraham believed God, and by divine com- 
mandment was circumcised ; the apostles were directed to bap- 
tize those who believed. The import of the seal remains the 
same, thongh its form is altered. Circumcision was a bloody 
rite, it was always a grievous yoke to be borne. It had come to 
be associated, in the minds of many Jews, with the formalities 
of Judaism, and had it been retained might have led them to 
imagine that these also were to be engrafted upon Christianity. 
The change in the form of the seal did not in the least affect the 
substance of the covenant, did not disannul any part of it, nor 
add aught thereto. It is as comprehensive since the alteration 
as it was before. And being embraced in it, the children of be- 
lievers are to be sealed now as certainly as they were then—the 
authority for infant baptism is as clear as was the authority for 
infant circumcision. 

But where is your specific text, demand those who differ with 
us on this point, in a tone of triumph,—Where is your specific 
text warranting the baptism of infant children ? is mode of 
putting the matter is ingenious, we had almost said, cool. Where 
Is our authority for not mutilating the covenant of God, for for- 
bearing to dissect out a most interesting and important feature 
of it, for doing what it requires us to do? May not the tables 
be turned here? Is not a specific scriptural warrant required to 
justify an opposite course? If it be but a man’s covenant—if it 
be confirmed—no man disannulleth it or addeth thereto. 

Yet, the language of the New Testament on the subject is pre- 
cisely such as we should expect it to be, on the — that 
the views we advocate, are just and scriptural. Infant baptism 
is alluded to, as something concerning whish no doubt existed— 
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no difference of opinion, no disagreement in practice. Specific 
precepts were not given, because they were not needed. The 
covenant itself, whose perpetuity was fully argued and clearly 
settled, was plain, was understood and observed. Incidental 
statements implying that the children of believers were included 
with their parents in its provisions, and were baptized, occur 
here and there. Allis natural and easy, and in keeping. A 
few specimens will suffice. “The Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia, that she attended unto the things which were spoken of 
Paul. And when she was baptized and her household she be- 
— them—” 

0 the jailer who asked what he should do to be saved, Paul 
said, “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house.” The language strikingly resembles that ad- 
dressed to Abraham, “I will be a God to thee and thy seed after 
thee.” “The jailer was baptized and all his straightway.” 

Paul baptized the household of Stephanas. e cannot com- 
ment upon these passages, nor notice the excruciating ingenuity 
by which their plain import is attempted to be explained away. 
We quote them to show that the language of the New Testament 
on the face of it is in entire harmony with the view we have pre- 
sented, and such as we might expect on the supposition that that 
view is correct. 

The conclusion then is, that the covenant made with Abraham 
is still in force, that it includes the infant children of believers, 
and authorizes their baptism. 

We come now to our second proposition. What is the import 
of this covenant in behalf of children that are thus included and 
baptized? Does it furnish ground of strong expectation that 
they will early give evidence of piety? The covenant phrase, 
“T will be a God to thee,” is to the adult believer a pledge of 
the eternal favor and friendship of God. On what philological 
principle can this phrase be understood to mean less when the 
sentence is continued by adding, “and to thy seed”? To say the 
meaning is, that God will be his God provided the child believes, 
is to say the phrase has no meaning at all as a special promise to 
the believing parent. For God will be the God of those children 
that are out of the covenant—the seed of the ungodly—provided 
they believe. ‘ Whosoever believeth shall be saved.” Is it said 
that the fallen child is not qualified to enjoy the friendship and 
favor of God? We ask, are there any obstacles to his being 
qualified which God cannot overcome? The very point is 
whether the promise can mean anything unless it be understood 
to justify the expectation that the child will believe,—that he will 
be qualified to enjoy the favor and friendship of God. 
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Again, baptism is in reference to the church an initiatory rite. 
We need not argue this point, as there is no difference of opin- 
ion in regard to it. Our Baptist brethren are strong in this con- 
viction. Writers on our side of the question are constrained to 
admit that baptism introduces the child into the church. Con- 
sider now that God requires his church to be holy. The scriptu- 
ral qualification for admission into it in the case of adults, is 
genuine piety. This candidates are required to profess, and of 
this they must furnish credible evidence, before they can 
with propriety be received. Consider next that God authorizes, 
nay more, requires believing parents to cause their infant child- 
ren to be baptized, and so to be introduced into his church. 
What is the intention of God in thus proceeding? Is it that 
these children so introduced into his holy church shall remain in 
it? How can we doubt that? Any other supposition would lay 
him open to the imputation of folly and fickleness. Does he in- 
tend they shall remain in it without piety? This is not sup- 

osable. The only supposition is that He intends to renew them. 
s there not ground here for a strong expectation, that such 
children will early give evidence of piety ¢ 

Such, in our view, is the import of the Abrahamic covenant 
in behalf of baptized children. And we showed at the outset 
that, if we look outside of the covenant, there is nothing in 
the constitution of things, nothing in the proceedings of divine 
Providence, that furnishes any presumption against the correct- 
ness of this constitution. Nay, more, it is in harmony with 
everything in the government of God that might be supposed at 
all analogous to the matter under consideration. 

There is, however, a single objection to this view which we 
will notice. It is said that this fine theory is overturned by facts ; 
that few baptized children early give evidence of piety; that 
the majority of them never exhibit such evidence at all; in short, 
that they are not found to differ from other children. That 
there is some ground for such a representation we do not deny. 
Facts of this description very naturally attract the attention 
of the irreligious ; they are described by them in sweeping and 
éxaggerated terms. They also furnish our Baptist brethren with 
abundant staple for argument, and they have, moreover, lowered 
the tone of many of the friends of the covenant as to its import, 
and exerted an influence upon them in their interpretation of 
Scripture, leading them to adopt such construction of particular 
—— as they deem most easily reconcilable with this state 
of things. 

In a to the objection founded on these alleged facts, we 
observe that it is faulty in point of principle. It is not true, as 
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it implies, that the import of the covenant, or of any promises 
of God, is to be measured by the degree of benefit actually 
secured by men under it. All his promises are conditional, and 
their meaning is not lowered because the conditions are not ful- 
filled. Our unbelief or neglect does not affect their import. Let 
God be true and every manaliar. Then, as to the facts. Let it 
be remembered, as it is undoubtedly the case, that many who 
offer their children for baptism, are destitute of true religion; in 
some families this is true of both parents, in others of one of 
them. Let it be remembered also that such as in the judgment 
of charity are real Christians, while they come short in all things, 
are often specially deficient in regard to parental obligations. 
Nor do we hesitate to acknowledge this to be true of clergymen; 
they are ordinarily better preachers and pastors, we think, than 
they are fathers. Certainly, these things deserve consideration 
before we allow facts, in reference to the actual character of bap- 
tized children, to limit the import and meaning of God’s gracious 
covenant. But after all concessions have been made, it is never- 
theless true, that piety may be traced in families from generation 
to generation ; it is true that, in the revivals of religion, the ma- 
jority of subjects are among the young, and belong to religious 
ouseholds. Statistics on this subject, were they to be gathered 
up, would most clearly demonstrate that God has not forgotten 
his covenant, and that the blessings of it are bestowed upon the 
church in as full measure as, all things considered, aa | be ex- 
ected. 
° This view of the import of the covenant, in regard to baptized 
children, invests the rite of infant baptism with dignity and im- 
ortance. The complaint is not uncommon nor, we fear, ground- 
ess, that there is manifested in our churches a growing indiffer- 
ence to this ordinance. By some parents it is neglected alto- 
gether, by others it is observed after urging and expostulation, 
by others still, voluntarily and promptly indeed, yet, appa- 
rently without any very distinct apprehension of its import, or 
any deep — of its value. e preparation for the rite 
consists, we have reason to fear, in too many cases, in deciding 
upon the name to be given and the robe to be worn. The chief 
solicitude felt at the time is lest the child should discompose the 
assembly by his unseasonable cries. The ceremony is performed, 
the prayer is offered, the occasion passes by, and there, too fre- 
quently as a matter of fact, the affair ends. This indifference is 
to be traced either to the absence of piety on the part of parents, 
to a low degree of it, or, and as we tallies, more commonly, to 
ignorance of the significance of the ordinance—to want of proper 
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views and impressions of the import and value of the covenant 
of which it is the seal. 

Signs and seals, when they cease to represent anything im- 

rtant or valuable, naturally become matters of indifference. 

itles and ——— that convey no rank, that invest with no power, 
are contemptible. Crowns and scepters, apart from place and 
authority, are mere baubles. So religious rites, emptied of their 
meaning, become worthless forms and lose their hold on all but 
superstitious minds. We see then what is needed in order that 
the ordinance in question may be restored to its proper place in 
the estimate and regard of the church. The import of the 
covenant must be understood ; confidence in the faithfulness of 
God must be strengthened ; the appropriate channels through 
which heavenly blessings flow down upon the children of be- 
lievers must be opened, and then the ordinance of infant bap- 
tism will no longer be neglected or undervalued. 

Then the church voll look upon such baptized children as 
her charge ; she would regard the Christian family as her nur- 
sery ; she would watch over these lambs of the fold with tender 
care ; she would admonish their parents, and encourage and aid 
them in the work of training them for God ; she would expect, 
and ordinarily would not be disappointed, that in due time they 
would be found ready to sanction what had been done in their 
behalf, and to subscribe with their own hands to be the Lord’s. 
Many scenes in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ are fraught 
with deep interest. Such was that, when waked from sleep by 
his terrified disciples, he rose from his pillow in the ship on the 
tempest-tost sea of Galilee, and said to the furious winds and the 
dashing waves, “ peace, be still, and they obeyed him ;” and 
that is another such scene, when Jesus stood with the weeping 
Martha and Mary in front of the cave in which lay the corpse of 
their brother and his friend. We behold first his lips quiver 
with emotion, and his eyes fill with tears in sympathy, and then 
we hear the same lips say, “ Lazarus, come forth ;” and the 
sheeted dead moves and rises up in obedience. But no scene of 
his history (the garden and the cross excepted) is more touching 
than when we hear his clear, mild voice rising above the din of 
thecrowd that surrounded him, and saying, “ Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven ;” and then see the multitude divide, and those 
little children brought to him, and received into his arms and 
blessed. The baptism of children is a sort of renewal of that 
scene, it is a covenant-keeping God taking our offspring into 
his arms, and while he admonishes us as parents, of our respon- 
sibility to train them for him, promising on his own part, and 
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setting his seal to the promise, that if we are obedient and faith- 
ful, he will be to them a God and portion. 

Next, a deep practical impression on the minds of Christian 

arents of the import of God’s gracious covenant, and correspond- 
ing desire and endeavors to secure its fulfillment in behalf of 
their children, would exert a most mppy influence upon their 
own religious character. The parental relation itself abnge the 
heart ; it presents dear objects of affection ; it opens new springs 
of feeling; it furnishes fresh motives to exertion; it awakens 
high and boundless hopes. Parents identify their children with 
themselves—they look upon them as parts of themselves—an ex- 
tension and multiplication of their own being. Through them 
the circle of their hopes and fears, of their joys and sorrows, is 
immeasurably widened. In them they expect to outlive them- 
selves—to survive their own dissolution. Behold that young mo- 
ther! with what ineffable tenderness she presses her smiling babe 
to her bosom. She is more delighted with your notice and praise 
of that than by any compliments on her own loveliness. The 
father looks on with a countenance beaming with affection, 
slightly shaded with a feeling of responsibility. O the strength of 
this love! Hear Jacob say, “It is enough; Joseph, my son, is 
yet alive; I will go and see him before I die.” Hear David cry 
out in anguish of soul,“ O my son Absalom! my son, my son Ab- 
salom! would God [had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” When do men on drawing the sword throw away the 
scabbard, resolved to conquer or perish? When do they fall, if 
fall they must, fighting in the last ditch, and to the last gasp of 
their lives? It is when they feel that they are fighting for their 
homes, their wives and their children. God breathed into our 
hearts this love for our offspring, or rather it is his love to them 
flowing through our hearts, its appointed channel. The cove- 
nant sprung from the same exhaustless fountain of divine love. 
But this, our natural affection, strong and beautiful as it is, may be 
perverted to the injury of its objects, and to our own moral detri- 
ment: it may generate avarice; it may fan the fire of ambition; 
it may stir up fierce passions, jealousies, rivalries, competitions— 
all having respect only to the worldly prospects of our children. 
This same natural affection, guided and sanctified by the spirit 
of the covenant, embraces children in ald their interests, in all 
their relations, and specially as responsible creatures of God and 
heirs of immortality. It is then it lifts the heart above the 
world to God—to heaven. 

What motives to the cultivation of personal holiness the cove- 
nant presents to Christian parents !—that they may always have 
access to their heavenly Father, that they may be ever ready to 
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lay hold upon it in faith, and to plead for its fulfillment without 
being condemned of their own hearts, and that their religion 
may be so deep and habitual, and so pervade the ordinary tenor 
of their lives, that their unconscious influence may daguerreotype 
only impressions upon the susceptible minds that surround 
them in their daily walk. Then their positive efforts to fulfill 
their covenant obligation will all react favorably upon themselves. 
This will be the case with their endeavors so to arrange their 
secular affairs, and so to prosecute the labors of life, that while 
their system tends to impress ideas and to form habits of order, 
industry and frugality in the household, it shall be seen by every 
one without explanation, and felt even by those too young to re- 
flect on the subject, that the concerns of the present life are and 
are deemed subordinate to things spiritual and eternal. Parents 
will be profited themselves by striving earnestly to exercise their 
authority with judgment, impartiality and equity; to govern 
without governing too much, without destroying all voluntariness, 
without turning the household into a machine. The effort to 
reach the happy medium will be a species of constant self-disci- 
pline. It will be a most profitable school ; the habitual study, to 
preserve religion, its duties and exercises, free from every dis- 
agreeable association ; the study how best to —_ religious in- 
struction and give spiritual counsel, to become all things to every 
individual of the family group; not saying too much or too little, 
adapting what is said to the age, intellectual and moral peculiar- 
ities, and existing tone of feeling of each member; the study to 
— the faculty of turning to good account circumstances 
and occurrences, joyful events, disappointments, seasons of sick- 
ness, the recovery of health, birth-days, the revolution of the sea- 
sons, the flowers of spring, the falling leaves of autumn; the 
study to gain the art of shading off imperceptibly things tempo- 
ral, till the thoughts, without being conscious of any abrupt 
transition, are raised to things eternal; the study to become skill- 
ful in linking all things in their mind with God, in turning their 
little trials into submission, their happiness into gratitude, their 
joy into praise; the study to make such attainments and accom- 
plish such results, how can it fail to exercise and improve every 
Christian grace ? 

Again, a revival of faith and interest in God’s covenant among 
the ministry, would benefit them, and augment their usefulness. 
One objection to the Catholic clergy is, that they are without do- 
mestic affections. Clerical piety is tinctured with a species of 
celibacy among us. It is almost exclusively concerned with the 

eneral interests of religion, rather than with the salvation of in- 
Fividuals ; it is abstract, and consequently vague in its concep- 
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tions, and diffused and weak in its affections. The clergyman, 
while musing over the concerns of whole sects, denominations 
and nations, forgets the spiritual condition and prospects of his 
own children, and of the children of his flock. And then the 
spirit of the age, about which so much is said, is bustling and 
mechanical. The intellect is tasked, the affections are neglected : 
an immense amount of religious matter is produced in sermons, 
speeches, addresses, and for newspapers and periodicals, to say 
nothing of the multitude of books that are poured out upon the 
world. But this matter so abundant is for the most part the fruit 
of the brain simply, and lacks the bloom and high flavor of those 
clusters that have sunned themselves into ripeness under the in- 
fluence of large, warm, holy hearts. 

The age is fruitful in expedients to shorten processes—in inven- 
tions that abridge labor, and hasten results. Imbibing the spirit 
and becoming eager to expedite things spiritual, we are in dan- 
ger of leaving those great natural advantages that result from the 
constitution of the family, for our own inventions. It seems to 
be forgotten that there are processes that cannot be hastened. 
The time required to traverse space may be indefinitely reduced. 
Cotton may be spun and woven, boards planed and matched, 
~ made and headed, and various other similar results reached 

y means and methods more easy and expeditious than formerly. 
But we believe wheat requires about the same number of months 
to reach perfection, and we have not learned that the time of the 
gestation of their young by animals is shortened in any degree, 
or that the period of full physical development is greatly dimin- 
ished. These are vital processes, and such in a sense are the de- 
velopments of character. It would be well for the ministry to 
consider this, and to rely less upon their own devices and more 
upon the covenanted grace of God. 

After all, it may be said, that this is very well in theory, but 
it Laer oe an elevation of Christian character, and a degree of 
parental fidglity that cannot rationally be anticipated as a gene- 
ral attainment. Such remarks, which, in the judgment of some, 
smack of practical wisdom, often serve to cut the sinews of faith 
in the plainest and most precious promises, and to release the un- 
easy conscience from the pressure of indisputable obligation. Is 
there then no hope that the general tone of ~~ feeling may 
be elevated? Must we ever live at this poor, dying rate? Be- 
side, the faith and practice of Christians in relation to covenant 
promises and duties have not come up to the standard reached in 
other respects. The duty of the church in regard to missions 
was as plainly inculcated in the Scriptures fifty years ago as it is 
at this ie. The precepts and promises were strewed as thickly 
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and as conspicuously through the sacred volume. They were 
read and supposed to be understood. But, for some reason, they 
were practically disregarded. The great change that has taken 
place in that matter was brought about, not solely by a general 
advance in Christian character, but by a special waking up to the 
claims of that particular branch of Christian obligation. The 
same thing has often occurred in the history of Christianity. Is 
it too much to hope for something of the kind in respect to the 
matter under consideration ? We confidently expect a great 
change of this character. 

Sin entering the world, and seizing upon and appropriating to 
its propagation all the constituted laws of descent, has, through 
them, corrupted all the generations of men, and thus given a ter- 
rible illustration of the power of the family constitution for evil. 
But in the work of redemption, we are persuaded the covenant 
authorizes the belief that God designs of his grace to furnish a 
counter illustration of its power for good. 


The work of Dr. Hall, at the head of this paper, has already 
been noticed in the New Englander, but as the fourth edition 
has recently been issued from the press, we have taken the op- 
portunity afforded by the present discussion, to refer to it again, 
as containing a very able and satisfactory examination of the 
mode of baptism. Dr. Hall also takes up the leading subject of 
our present article, and we are happy to find a substantial agree- 
ment of views. 
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6. = of the Crusades, ete. By Cuartes Mitts. Philadel- 
phia. 1844. 

7. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Enwarp 
Grspon, Esq. (Volumes V. and VI.) 


Few who have undertaken to delineate the history of the 
Crusades, have given sufficient attention to the influence which 
the Military Oulu exercised upon the destinies of the East. 
The magnitude of those extraordinary armaments, which suc- 
cessively poured down upon the lands of the Infidel, and so soon 
disappeared from the face of the country, absorbs the interest of 


-all; whilst the small bodies of chosen knights who battled in the 


front ranks, and, in reality, sustained the whole contest, when 
the undisciplined troops who flocked to Palestine had been rout- 
ed in battle or decimated by disease, are almost lost sight of in 
the comparison. Yet, in the words of an able historian, “so 
great was their share in the affairs of the East, that the history 
of the Crusades is only, when properly considered, the history of 
the Knights of the Temple and the Hospital.” Instituted soon 
after the first Crusaders had recovered the Holy Land, both of 
the older orders at once assumed, as we shall see, a prominent 
rank among the Christian forces. Engaging in every conflict 
with the resolution either to conquer or to perish, the rival 
knights were several times almost exterminated ; yet they sur- 
vived the successive shocks, and were soon as powerful as they 
had ever been. But the destruction which their infidel foes had 
in vain attempted to effect, during centuries of almost constant 
warfare, was compassed in Christian Europe by calumny and 
fraud. 

The inquiry naturally presents itself, to what causes may we 
attribute the vast influence swayed by bodies comparatively so 
small. To decide this question in a satisfactory manner, it will 
be necessary for us to examine with some care the constitutions 
and history of the Military Orders. Of these there existed but 
three, whose aim at all concerned the Holy Land: the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, or Hospitallers, who in the course of 
their history assumed the appellations of Knights of Rhodes and 
of Malta, from the seat of their power ; the Knights of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, or Templars ; and the Teutonic Knights. 

Great has been the diversity of opinion among historians, con- 
cerning the date of the two former of these orders. It seems 
most probable, however, that the Templars were in fact some- 
what more ancient than the Hospitallers, whom all admit to have 
been at first a secular body. About the year 1050 A.D., a church 
was built in the Christian quarter of the city of Jerusalem, and 
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two monasteries: the one for monks of the order of St. Benedict, 
and dedicated to St. Mary ad Latinos; and the other for nuns, 
under the protection of St. Mary Magdalen. These were used 
as hospitals, for the reception and protection of the pilgrims, and 
especially of the sick, during their sojourn at Jerusalem. A 
chapel, which was attached to the hospital, was dedicated, say the 
Maltese historians, to St. John the Baptist; whom the knights 
subsequently assumed as their tutelary saint.* Other writers 
maintain, however, that at first their patron saint was St. John 
the Almoner; a patriarch of Alexandria, at the time of the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by the Saracens in the seventh century; and 
that they afterwards transferred their homage to the more cele- - 
brated shrine of St. John the Baptist.+ Until the year 1098, 
when the city of Jerusalem was wrested from the Infidels, the 
hospital was supported by the donations of the rich tradesmen 
of Amalfi, a commercial town of Italy ; and whilst the monks 
took charge of the spiritual wants of the inmates, laymen pro- 
vided for the necessities of the poor and the sick. 

About the year 1118, was founded by Hugh de Payens and 
two others, the order of the Knights of the Temple. Even in the 
time of the Romans the region about Jerusalem had been infest- 
ed with robbers,t to whom a secure refuge was afforded by the 
almost inaccessible caves with which the country abounds. But 
since the capital had been captured by the Franks, while the 
Infidel still possessed the country, the pilgrims who came from 
all quarters to Jerusalem, were no longer safe from insult and 
oppression. It was to protect them that the Templars formed 
themselves into a regular order. Over a coat of mail covering 
them from the neck to the feet, and a linen coat, the Templars 
wore an ample white cloak ; on the left of which was a red cross. 
Upon their heads they wore caps, and from a belt at the side 
hung their swords. 

About the same time the Hospitallers, who had existed for 
more than half a century as a secular fraternity, embraced a re- 
— rofession. There is no evidence to show that the Knights 
of St. John took up arms the same year as the Templars ; whilst 
it is certain that they already existed as an association. The 
exact date, however, at which either of these bodies originated, 
is of very little consequence in tracing the history of their growth. 
It is sufficient for us to know that the Hospitallers existed, and 
had already rendered material aid to the king of Jerusalem, be- 
fore the year 1130. The dress of the Hospitallers was a black 





* Baudouin (Histoire de Ordre de St. Jean de Hierusalem, p. 2.) Paris. 1643. 
t Mill’s History of the Crusades, pp. 17 and 113. (Phila. Edit.) 
t Compare Luke x. 30. 
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robe or cloak, on the breast of which was worn a white cross 
with eight points, which, say the statutes, is a true symbol of the 
virtues.* 

There remains the third military order, the Teutonic knight- 
hood; whose commencement dates only from the latter part of 
the twelfth century. It was not like the others a universal 
order, for its members were all taken from the Germanic or 
Teutonic nations; and, whilst valor in defense of all Christians 
was enjoined, it was especially required to be exercised in behalf 
of those of their native land. It was in the army of the Duke of 
Suabia, son of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, that the new 
order arose in 1192; and as it was merely a sectional institution, 
and intended to increase the advantages which Christianity 
reaped from those previously existing, a constitution was granted 
to it resembling fut of the Hospitallers and Templars. In 
that which appertained to the relief of the poor and the care of 
the sick, it was similar to the former; and the statutes respect- 
ing military matters were adopted almost entirely from the latter. 
It would scarcely be advisable to devote any considerable space 
to the affairs of this order. By reason of the lateness of their 
foundation — Jerusalem had been recovered by the Sara- 
cens), their local character and limited importance, and their 
early diversion from their first aim, the Teutonic knights exer- 
cised comparatively a very slight influence upon the destinies of 
the East. Their badge was a black cross upon a white ground, 
which they afterwards embroidered with gold. They subse- 
quently attempted to assume the white robe, the distinctive dress 
of the Templars ; but upon the remonstrance of the latter, they 
were compelled by a bull of the Pope to abandon it. 

Let us examine more particularly the regulations of the Mili- 
tary Orders. Their object being as well a religious as a warlike 
one, they were in many respects similar to the monastic orders. 
The knights, upon their admission, bound themselves by the 
usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; all of which 
were indispensable to the success of their enterprise. By the 
vow of poverty, they were to possess no property in private; but 
to hold it all in common, and for the sole use of Palestine. 
Having as their aim to carry on a continual warfare with the 
power of the Saracens, it was impossible for them to be restrain- 
ed by family relations, without deserting the cause they had as- 
sumed, and hence the necessity for the second vow. e third 


* Baudouin (Statutes of the Knights-Hospitallers Br. Raymond du Puy.) The 
historians of the Templars are manifestly wrong in asserting that the Hospitallers at 
first wore a simple cross, in imitation of that worn by those knights. The historians 
of Malta and the statutes unite in stating that it was entirely different. 
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was an indispensable qualification for their efficiency in the 
contest they undertook. If we rightly consider to what may be 
attributed their success, it will be found in the balance between 
the centralization and the individuality of the knights. On the 
one hand, every warrior was bound to yield implicit obedience 
to his superiors, and especially to the Grandmaster; and hence 
in the warmest engagement, and in the distracting din of the 
combat, all contended with the unity of plan of one body. On 
the other*hand, the number of cavaliers was so limited, as not 
to preclude responsibility ; and every practiced knight was con- 
scious that on him depended, in a considerable degree, the result 
of the conflict. The eyes of friend and of foe were fixed upon 
each, and neither their bravery nor their cowardice could escape 
notice. To conquer was most glorious; to die valiantly was only 
to be dreaded because it deprived the order of a noble cham- 
pion ; but to flee was more to be avoided than death, since it tar- 
nished the honor of the warrior, who was at once deprived in 
public of his robe. It was only after enduring rigid penance for 
a year, that the recreant could hope to regain his lost position, 
and obtain an opportunity to wash away the stain of cowardice. 

To these vows the Templars added a fourth, by which they 
bound themselves to protect the pilgrims upon their journeys in 
the East; whilst the knights of Saint John engaged themselves 
in the care of the poor and sick. During the residence of their 
order in Malta, the Hospitallers were required to vow never to 
make peace with the Infidels. 

There were three grades in the Military orders: the knights, 
the chaplains, and the serving brothers. The first class com- 
prised that portion who made it their object to combat in behalf 
of Christianity. Admission, however, was not open to every 
one. To obtain entrance, it was necessary for the aspirant to 
prove his noble extraction ; although the distance to which he 
must trace it varied in different countries. In some his ancestors 
for four generations must be noble ; in others only for two. The 
knights alone possessed a voice in the chapters of their order; 
and out of their number all high officers were selected. The 
chaplains were priests, who, having been consecrated by prelates, 
were admitted to officiate in the order, to administer sacraments, 
to hear confessions and grant absolution ; but they were entirely 
at liberty to leave when they pleased. While they remained 
chaplains they were removed from the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinary, and subjected directly to the Holy See; although their 
character in the order was strictly a religious one. The serving 
brothers differed from the knights, in not taking upon themselves 
the vow to defend the faith, and in not being required to join the 
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order for life. No proofs of nobility were required of them. 
According to a statute of the Knights of St. John, it was not per- 
mitted for the serving brothers or chaplains to become knights.* 
Of the serving eotiens there were two classes: the servans 
@armes and the servans d’office; the latter of whom busied 
themselves about the duties of the house. The founders of the 
orders soon perceived that the same use might be made of the 
former class, as of the knights themselves. They were, at first 
merely squires, but when their numbers increased, they were 
collected into a body, and their influence was frequently not in- 
considerable upon the fortunes of war.t 

In addition to these regular classes, there was another: that 
of the confréres and donnés, who, though not properly belongin 
to them, were connected with them. There were many wholhet 
already bound themselves by domestic ties, and were not, there- 
fore, free to join the knights ; but were yet desirous of participat- 
ing in their privileges. Some of these became confrérs, and 
thus soniell by means of gifts, an interest in their public 

rayers and services, and a right to burial within their chapels. 

hose who became donnés moreover promised, that should they 
ever join any order, it would be the one to which they now gave 
themselves. To understand the alacrity with which men of all 
countries, who were unwilling to assume the vows of celibacy 
and poverty, hastened to enrol themselves among the members 
of this class; the reader must remember the circumstances in 
which Europe was situated at various times in the middle ages, 
but especially at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
An arrogant and ambitious pontiff—Innocent the Third—occu- 
pied the Papal chair, and exercised over the whole of the Western 
world a despotic sway. Resolved upon establishing and main- 
taining throughout Europe, the supremacy to which the Popes 
laid claim, he authorized persecutions against the communities 
which ventured to dispute it, and ruled kings with a rod of iron. 
Scarcely a letter of his exists, in-which threats of censure are not 
made, in case of disobedience. Whole nations were laid for 
years under interdict. France, England, Flanders, Bohemia 
and Portugal felt the vengeance of the Pope. ‘“ All religious 
functions were interrupted, except the baptism of children, the 
viaticum and confession; the dead were carried out of the towns 
and villages and were buried like dogs, on the roads and in 
ditches, without prayers, without the ministry of priests.” Even 

.the Papal historians confess that the state of the people was de- 





* Statutes de l’Ordre de St. Jean, titre ii. sec. 32. 
+ Besides the regular force of knights and squires, the orders frequently raised and 
sustained considerable bodies of mercenary troops at their own expense. 
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plorable ; and admit the impolicy of thus punishing thousands 
and millions of innocent persons, for the wrongs of a single indi- 
vidual. It was naturally, therefore, the desire of all to avoid the 
evils which such a state of things inflicted upon them. 

Among the privileges which from time to time had been grant- 
ed to the Military Orders, was one of great importance. They 
could be laid under interdict or censure, by no one but the Pon- 
tiff himself; and were never supposed to be so considered even 
by him, except as expressly mentioned by name. They had, 
therefore, the power of celebrating divine service in their own 
chapels, even in places under interdict ; and, moreover, if any 
knight or chaplain came into a place under interdict, he had the 
right to open the church once a year, to collect alms, and even 
to administer the eucharist. Since, then, the confréres and 
donnés possessed the same right with the knights themselves, it 
is not strange that many of the nobility should gladly endow the 
orders, with a view to avoid these inconveniences and obtain the 
privileges of interment. 

So remarkable an immunity, of course, could not be exercised 
without occasioning a vast degree of dissatisfaction, especially 
among the clergy ; who now and then had occasion to lay par- 
ticular districts under the ban ef the church. Accordingly many 
were the disputes renewed from time to time, and settled only by 
the decision of the Pope. It must be confessed that the Military 
Orders were apt to transcend the privileges granted them. Thus 
for a time they maintained the right to open every church in any 
interdicted city once a year, and to celebrate divine service in 
each, ringing the bells, and otherwise entirely defeating the ob- 
ject which the metropolitan might have had in view. For in 
this way the inhabitants, by visiting the several churches on suc- 
cessive Sundays, might enjoy the benefits of religion in the large 
cities, as in ordinary times. 

The officers of the orders were numerous; but the chief of all 
was the Grandmaster. The general superintendence of affairs, 
both in peace and in war, devolved upon him, in connection with 
the general chapter. In war it was the duty of the Grandmaster 
to command the forces; and his influence, as is generally the 
case with the executive authority, was very great. Each order 
was divided into several languages or provinces. In that of the 
knights of St. John there were eight: those of Provence, Au- 
vergne, France, Italy, Arragon, England, Germany and Castile. 
Out of each of these a grand officer was chosen, who was the 

overnor of the province. The Grand Commander was the most 
Senerable, and was the overseer of the arsenal, of navigation, and 
had one of the keys of the treasury ; he was chosen from Provence. 
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The Marshal, who was from Auvergne, had the management in 
war. The Turcopolier, or commander of the light cavalry, was 
taken from England. The Grand Hospitaller, who as his name 
indicates superintended the hospitals, was of France; the Admiral, 
of Italy ; the Grand Conservator, of Arragon; the Grand Bailiff, 
of Germany ; and the Chancellor, who was Secretary, was from 
Castile.* In the Teutonic order the officers were the Grand 
Commander; the Marshal; the Grand Hospitaller; the Dra- 
per, who took charge of the garments of the order; and the 
eneschal or Treasurer. Together with the preceptors of the 
provinces, they formed the council of the Grandmaster. 

It was the general chapter, at which all the knights assembled, 
that decided all questions of great moment. It was by this body, 
that the Grandmaster was elected ; and he in turn chose his own 
council. To it were referred all such matters, as the chief was 
reluctant to decide on his own responsibility. Its opinion was 
always taken in the commencement and prosecution of a cam- 


aign. 
4 We will consider with some attention a few of the privileges 
which were at different times granted to the Mili Orders. 
Among the most important of these, we may mention their inde- 
ndence of the bishops in whose dioceses were located their 
ouses and lands. All that the knights possessed was considered 
as a sacred trust, which the Christian world had committed to 
them, for the defence of the Holy Land. It was proper, there- 
fore, that, in their administration, they should be left undisturbed 
by any local influences. Especially was this needful to prevent 
their resources from being diminished, and the safety of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem hazarded, by every whim of the clergy. The 
knights were even allowed to build chapels upon their lands, and 


- to worship there, entirely without the jurisdiction of the ordina r: 
y 


Besides, if we consider that these exemptions included not on 

the knights, the chaplains and the serving brothers, but were even 
extended to the farmers and laborers, who cultivated their manors, 
any one familiar with the exacting character of the higher clergy 
of those days, will not be astonished that their animosity was 
greatly excited by the sight of such wide possessions, which 
afforded them no revenue. So that when any efforts of theirs 
could prevent it, they frequently endeavored to hinder the erec- 
tion of chapels, and the transfer of lands within their dioceses, to 
the orders. According to grants made to the knights by the 
Pope, they could not be required to receive the bishops in their 





* According to Vertol it was expressly required that the Chancellor should be able 
to read and write ! 
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houses ; although there is a sufficiency of evidence that they were 
very ready to show them hospitality as a favor.* 

It would be impossible for us to attempt to give an account of 
all the possessions, which by gift of the various sovereigns and 
noblemen of Europe, came into the hands of the knights. There 
were many reasons which induced persons of wealth and high 
rank to favor them. Among the most common was a custom 
which arose in the days of chivalry and enthusiasm for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity in the land of its birth. A frequent 
case was that of persons afflicted with disease, who promised to 
make pilgrimages to Palestine, and to join the Crusaders, should 
they be so fortunate as to recover. But promises made in sick- 
ness are apt to be forgotten in health, or at least very unwillingly 
performed. When, herefore, permission was granted to com- 
mute the pilgrimage for the payment of a certain sum, the condi- 
tion was cheerfully accepted. 

But there were other causes of more ordinary occurrence. 
Such, was the universal desire of the nobility to retain the pro- 
perty of families undivided. The feudal spirit was now in its 
height in all western Europe; and every individual of noble an- 
cestry was anxious, that his descendants might not become im- 
poverished on account of their number. It was, therefore, a very 
general custom, to entail upon the eldest son of a family all its 
worldly goods, and to make the younger sons knights. Indeed 
there is no doubt but that the Military Orders served, in this re- 
spect, a very convenient purpose. Of course donations were given 
to the order by the relatives of those joining it, who thus became 
its warm friends; and more particularly by the eldest member of 
the family, who was grateful for the increased means thus placed 
at his disposal. Even the ambitious king of France, Phifi the 
Fair, would have been glad to have united the three military 
orders in one, and conferred the grandmastership upon his second 
son. 

Another motive, which especially influenced the Spanish mon- 
archs, in bestowing such preeminent favors upon the orders, was 
the assistance which they continually derived from them in their 
military enterprises. For centuries, during the contests between 
Christian and Moor, there was scarcely a battle in which the 
knights did not engage, and where their courage was not of the 

reatest utility in the conflict. Their valor and well known skill 
in arms made them of the greatest importance to the king; for 
as it was a principle of theirs, as of the ancient Spartans, “ to 
come back with their shield or upon it,” their presence encouraged 





* Histoire des Templiers, tome ii, p. 88. 
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their friends and daunted their foes. Whilst then they rendered 
such invaluable assistance, it was natural that the rewards: and 
honors poured upon them, should be proportionately great. The 
esteem in which they were held, was sometimes even carried to 
excess; and Alphonso the First of Arragon, being aged and with- 
out children, made a will in which he left the kingdoms of Arra- 
gon and Navarre to the Knights-Hospitallers, the Knights-Tem- 
plars and the Canons of the Holy Sepulchre, in absolute sover- 
eignty. So extravagant a donation was naturally disallowed 
both by the people and his legal successors. Yet the numerous 
cities and fortresses granted to them, were sufficient to satisfy 
the most covetous. y_sagenonteti of Alphonso in Arragon and 
Barcelona, anxious to retain the services of the orders, granted 
them in full possession one-fifth of all that they should capture 
from the Moors, as well as one-tenth of all that he took himself.* 

The same motive prevailed in a still higher degree in the king- 
dom of Palestine, where the Military Orders were not only of 
great importance, but absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the kingdom. During the entire existence of the realm, from 
its foundation until the moment when the Franks were finally 
expelled from Acre, the knights of the Temple and Hospital were 
the most efficient supporters of the tottering throne. In all proba- 
bility had it not been for the prompt and important aid the 
afforded, on several occasions would the Christians have lost their 
foothold. Indeed it cannot but be a matter of astonishment, that 
a kingdom possessing so little internal strength could have sub- 
sisted for such a length of time, in the midst of enemies vigorous 
and active, and commanded by generals of great abilities. The 
hordes of undisciplined rustics, who now and then flocked to the 
Holy Land, were rarely of much assistance to the Orientals ; and 
sometimes they even involved them in war, only to desert them 
in the hour of need. But the military orders, being continually 
present to share the sufferings and dangers of the East, naturall 
secured the confidence of both king and people. The Grand- 
masters were the chief counselors of the monarch ; as from their 
acquaintance with military affairs, and especially with Saracen 
warfare, none could be found whose advice was more valuable. 
Had the people a want of confidence in the abilities of their queen 
to provide for the safety of the monarchy? It was to the Grand- 
masters that the delicate task of providing her a suitable husband 
was intrusted. On the march of the army the Templars protect- 
ed the van, the Hospitallers the rear. On the battle-field the 
former occupied the right, the latter the left. 
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* Histoire des Templiers, tome i, p. 37, ad annum 1143. 
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For the most part, however, the numerous towns and fortresses 
which the knights possessed in the Holy Land, had been acquired 
by their own individual valor. They were strewn over the coun- 
try, keeping all the villages around safe from the inroads of the 
Infidel. Moreover, when some large city was captured by the 
united efforts of all parties, certain portions of it were appropri- 
ated to each order, both to occupy and to defend. So that they 
came to hold great possessions in Palestine; all of which they 
lost when driven from that land. 

Another motive, which perhaps had the greatest influence in 
causing the liberal endowment of the Orders, was that enthusiasm 
entertained by the nations of the west, to rescue the holy places 
from the hand of the infidel. The same spirit which inclined so 
many thousands, at the call of Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard, 
to join the Crusaders in person, induced many wealthy individ- 
uals to make large donations to the Orders. Moreover, as it was 
a meritorious deed to contribute to the necessities of those who 
were defending Jerusalem from the Saracens, it frequently hap- 
pened that men of property by their wills left considerable sums 
to the Military Orders, hoping by this means to atone for their 
sins. Yet the reader who should believe that merely spiritual 
motives actuated those who so lavishly enriched the knights, 
would be very much mistaken. Unless we have misunderstood, 
the causes already adverted to possessed a very wide and import- 
ant influence. 

England and France were the countries in which the knights 
of the Temple and Hospital had their principal possessions. In 
the confidence of the monarchs of these nations they held the 
highest place. A proof of this is found in the fact that the reve- 
nue of the kingdom of France was deposited in the Maison du 
Temple at Paris,* and among the persons who guarded it was a 
knight of the Temple; whilst a key of the coffers was intrusted 
to the Order. The monarchs of France frequently took up their 
residence in the “ Zemple”; and Philip the Fair honored it 
with his presence, even when he was plotting their overthrow. 
The Preceptor of France, by virtue of his office, occupied a seat in 
Parliament. 

Greater still was the estimation in which the Templars were 
held in England. Like the knights of Paris, those of the 





* The “ Temple” at Paris was named from the Temple of Jerusalem. It was built 
in the thirteenth century by the Templars; and was then without the walls of the city, 
which subsequently increased so as entirely to surround it. Upon the suppression of 
the T@mplars it was given to the Hospitallers, who retained it until their abolition at 
the time of the French revolution. After the destruction of the Bastile, the tower of 
the Temple was used during the Reign of Terror, asa prison. Louis XVI. was con- 
fined there with the Royal family. Since the restoration it has been a nunnery. 
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New Temple at London had the keeping of the Chancery and the 
royal revenues. The Preceptor of the kingdom sat, we are told, 
among the first barons in Parliament. Here too the knights pos- 
sessed extraordinary privileges, among which we may enumerate 
the —_ of asylum, and freedom from tolls and excise duties. 
The Hospitallers never attained a similar degree of prosperity in 
Great Britain ; although, after the suppression of the Temp ars 
they acquired a large portion of the property which had belonge 
to the latter. The house of the Templars at London was subse- 

uently occupied by law professors, who are now denominated 
those of the Inner and Middle Temple. The chief house of the 
knights of St. John in England was at Clerkenwell, London ; it 
was of extraordinary size and beauty.* The churches and chapels, 
which the knights both of the Hospital and Temple built for them- 
selves upon their wide possessions and manors, were numerous, 
and of such magnificence that, it is said, they rivaled in splendor 
the cathedral churches themselves. A number of them remain, 
in some of which may be seen the tombs and statues of the most 
distinguished benefactors of the Orders. 

It would be a useless undertaking to attempt a comparison, 
between the wealth and resources of the rival orders. The data 
which the chroniclers afford us are so inconsistent, that it would 
only lead us into erroneous conclusioris, to attempt to base our 
calculations upon their truth. Thus Matthew Paris pretends that 
the manors of the Hospitallers amounted to nineteen thousand, 
and those of the Templars, to only nine; whilst another writer 
swells the latter to the incredible figure of forty thousand. 
Another historian states the number of chapels of the knights of 
the Temple at three thousand five hundred, those of the Hospital 
at seven thousand. Yet when we consider the rivalry of the 
Orders, their equal estimation in Europe, their contemporaneous 

rowth, and the pre-eminence of the Templars, in some particu- 
io at least; it is difficult for us to credit the assertion that the 
Hospitallers were twice as wealthy as their rival knights. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the Commanderiest or Precep- 





* Achievements of the Knights of Malta, by Alexander Sutherland, vol. 1, p. 123. 

+ The term Commandry or Commandery was at first applied to certain revenues 
which were devoted to the support of the Military Orders ; whence it came to be used 
for the lands that yielded the revenue. Synonymous with it, in this latter sense, was 
the word Preceptory, which was the more ancient appellation. The commandery or 

receptory was the residence of a knight who was styled commander or preceptor. 
Hew of these commanderies were exceedingly lucrative —— far beyond what 
was requisite for the maintenance of the farmer. ‘That of Cyprus afforded the knights, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, a revenue of 16,000 marks or $1,200,000 
annually. In order to disarm the cupidity of the Pope, and prevent him from appoint- 
ing some of his creatures over it, the Hospitallers divided it into seven or eight com- 
manderies, giving one to each language. 
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tories of the orders were by any means as numerous, as we should 
be apt to conclude from the numbers already given. The Com- 
manderies of the Templars in Great Britain were about sixty, 
while those of the knights of St. John amounted to not more 
than forty. In France one who wrote immediately before the 
first French Revolution informs us that the number of Comman- 
deries belonging to the Hospitallers, including both those which 
had originally been theirs, and those they obtained upon the sup- 
pression ot the Templars, did not at that time exceed two hundred 
and forty. The number of Templars, at the time of their aboli- 
tion, is said to have amounted to upwards of ten thousand: com- 
paratively few of whom suffered death, as we shall presently see. 

Having thus examined the character of the Military Orders, 
and made some inquiries into their wealth and privileges, we 
will attempt to trace the history of their power, from the date of 
their commencement to the period of their decay and ultimate 
extinction. 

The epoch of the establishment of these remarkable bodies, 
was an interesting one in the history of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. The religious fervor was still in its prime, which, in the 
first Crusade, had induced multitudes to devote themselves to the 
expulsion of the unbelievers, from the scenes where the Savior 
had lived and poured out his blood for the redemption of man- 
kind. The vast hordes, who had assisted in the recovery of 
Palestine from the Saracens, had wasted away by disease and by 
war, and left as their sole achievement the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem. It was in the midst of these circumstances, and en- 
vironed by a multitude of enemies, that the Christian knights 
arose ; some of whom busied themselves in the reception and 
entertainment of the weary palmers, who reached Jerusalem 
only to lie down and die, in the midst of scenes which their faith 
made most dear to them. Others periled their lives in protect- 
ing feeble pilgrims, whose bones had hitherto strewn the danger- 
ous passes from the Mediterranean to the Holy city. Girard, 
who had occupied the station of Master of the Hospital* before 
the capture of the city, died after a long life of devotion to the 
necessities of the sick and indigent stranger, about the date of 
the foundation of the order of the Templars.+ A successor of a 


* The Hospital was so called from the Latin word hospitium, and meant only a house 
to receive strangers in. It corresponds to the French hospice, which is now used in the 
same sense, as the Hospice de St. Bernard. 

+ About this Girard, whom the historians of the knights of Malta have praised so 
highly, some wonderful miracles are told. The Saracens, who occupied the city 
during its siege by the Christians, had such reverence for him, that they did not confine 
him. Unfortunately, upon one occasion, he was detected with a quantity of bread in 
his bosom, which he was throwing to the Christian army. Having been conducted 
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different character, and of a more warlike disposition followed 
him—Raymond du Puis. Influenced by the example of the 
knights of the Temple, who were beginning to distinguish them- 
selves by their valor, he soon succeeded in altering the essential 
characteristics of his order, and turning his subjects from the 
practice of the humane offices of the hospital, to the exercise of 
arms. To the vow of relieving the sick and the stranger, the 
new order added the incongruous aim of contending in defense 
of the Christian faith. 

It was not long before both orders began to receive great aug- 
mentations in numbers and wealth. Fora few years after their 
foundation, the Templars had as yet no possessions in the city of 
Jerusalem ; but Baldwin the king granted them, about seven or 
eight years after, a residence upon the site of Solomon’s Temple, 
whence they derived their popular name. It was not, however, 
until the year 1128, that the Templars were formally recognized 
by the ecclesiastical dignitaries. In a council held this year at 
Troyes in Champagne, the Grandmaster (or Master, as he was at 
first named,) laid before the august assemblage the object of the 
Order which he had but recently organized, and whose good 
effects were already visible in the East ; and obtained permission 
from the prelates for the knights to wear the white robe. As, 
however, the rule of St. Augustine which they had adopted, was 
not sufficiently detailed to meet the exigencies of their situation, 
the council promised to give them a constitution; which, it is 
said, St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, was commissioned to 
frame. Great doubts are entertained whether he ever did so, 
and it is nearly certain that the document which bears his name, 
was of a much more recent origin. 

What part either of the military orders took in the affairs of 
Palestine, during the few years preceding the council of Troyes, 
it is impossible for us to determine with any degree of certainty. 
Those historians, who place the commencement of the order of St. 
John in 1118, would have us believe that the Hospitallers dis- 
tinguished themselves in the engagements attending the expedi- 
tion of King Baldwin to Antioch and his capture near Edessa, 
and in the siege of Tyre in 1124. But though this may have 
been so, we find no authorities to substantiate it as an historical 
fact. Indeed there is little evidence that the knights rendered 
much service to the kingdom of Jerusalem, before the latter part 
of the reign of Baldwin. Upon his demis» in 1131, Fulk, Count 





by the bystanders before a magistrate and examined, the loaves of bread were found 
to be ae changed into stone! Whereupon he was honorably discharged.— 
Baudouin, Hist. des Cheval. de St. Jean, p. 2. 
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of Anjou, who had married the princess Melesinda or Millescent, 
succeeded him. In the very commencement of this reign, the 
knights of both orders had ample opportunity to display their 
valor ; for whilst the king was occupied in allaying the disturb- 
ances which for some time had existed in the principality of 
Antioch, at that time a Christian possession, the Ascalonites had 
invaded his own dominions. By the vigorous action of the 
knights, and all the available troops which the queen could col- 
lect, they were, however, driven back.* 

The continual contests, in which the Latins had been 4 
during the past half century, and the recent loss which they had 
sustained in the capture of the principality of Edessa, so exhaust- 
ed the resources of the monarchy of Jerusalem that it became 
evident that ample reinforcements must be obtained from the 
West, if the Latins would preserve what remained to them of their 
dearly purchased possessions. The bishop of Gibelet was sent to 
Europe by the Latin Christians of Palestine, to procure the preach- 
ing of anewcrusade. The king of France, Louis VIL., was readily 
induced to join in the request, which the Pope Eugenius the Third at 
once granted. St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux in Champagne, 
took upon himself the task of rekindling the zeal, which for fifty 
years had been suffered to cool. The learning, and especially 
the eloquence, of the preacher was crowned with success. Con- 
rad III., Emperor of Germany, and Louis of France, with a vast 
multitude of French and German noblemen, joined the crusade ; 
the latter having for his aim to expiate the murder of several 
hundred inhabitants of Champagne, whom he had inhumanly 
massacred. 

The second crusade, which consisted of two bodies, was to 
meet in Palestine ; Conrad with his German barons proceeding 
in the van, through Hungary and the Empire of Constantinople. 
The Emperor of Germany did not there receive the hospitality 
and assistance he had expected; and suspicions were excited, 
which soon after grew into certainty, that his brother-in-law, the 
Greek Emperor, was plotting the destruction of the crusaders. 
Nor did Manuel teen Louk in any kinder manner. Both of the 
Latin monarchs suffered from the obstacles, which the people 
continually threw in their way; and from the perfidy of the 
guides with whom the Byzantine Emperor had furnished them. 
The army of Conrad was almost destroyed in Asia Minor; but 
that of Louis, after many struggles, reached Syria, where having 
reposed for a little while at Antioch, it joined the military orders 





* Michaud (Histoire des Croisades, tome II. p. 92-3) states this inroad as taking 
lace after the return of the king from Antioch, and accuses Hugh, Count of Joppa, of 
Loving invited it, in order to defend himself from the king. ; 
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and Syrians who were besieging Damascus. But here dissen- 
sions arose among the united armies ; for so confident were they 
of success, that it had already been violently debated, to whom 
the city when captured should belong. The choice of the 
knights was fixed upon Thierri of Alsace, Count of Flanders ; 
and the majority of the troops sided with them. But this decis- 
ion so offended the Syrian barons, that they traitorously* induced 
the Christians to remove their attack from the side adjoining the 
gardens, where success was certain, to the eastern side of the 
city, which was impregnable. By this false move, a reinforce- 
ment of twenty thousand men gained admittance to the besieged, 
and the investment was of necessity abandoned. 

This action was the only event of the second crusade; and the 
remnants of the two hundred thousand men, who had lately left 
Europe, soon found their way back to their homes. The milita- 
ry orders, who had fought with much courage at the siege of 
Damascus, now found themselves deserted by the proud arma- 
ment, which had started under such favorable auspices to their 
relief. Their condition was so much the more ee as 
they were opposed to one of the most skillful generals of those 
times—the famous Nouréddin, son of Zenghi. Conrad returned 
the same year to Germany ; whilst Louis remained a year longer, 
to fulfill his desire of accomplishing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; 
and thus ended, in 1149, this new crusade, which had inspired 
the eastern Christians with such brilliant anticipations for the 
extension of their dominion in Palestine. 

The knights had, in the course of a few years, a fresh oppor- 
tunity to signalize their courage. Taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of the king from his capital, a Turcoman army invaded his 
dominions, and penetrated from Damascus even to Jerusalem it- 
self. But that portion of the orders which remained in their 
houses within the walls, did not give way to despair, but seizing 
the opportunity the invaders afforded, by a successful sally they 
burnt the hostile camp, and spread confusion and death among 
their adversaries. The attack of the king’s troops upon their re- 
turn, and that of the inhabitants of Neapolis, completed the dis- 
comfiture of the invaders. 

It was not long before Baldwin determined to avenge himself 
for the devastation which the Saracens had committed during 





* According to Michaud, (Histoire des Croisades, tome II., p. 189-90,) there is some 
doubt entertained, whether the loss of Damascus was at all the result of treason. The 
accusation of treachery should never be credited, unless there be very strong grounds 
to support it. Rumor generally attributes the bad success of an enterprise to treachery, 
rather than to inevitable necessity. It is even now doubtful whether the calamitous 
result of the Hungarian struggle was brought about by the treasonable machinations of 
Gorgey, or by the natural issue of a hopeless cause. 
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their recent incursion into Palestine. eres. his forces 
together, he marched to Ascalon, which he blockaded both by 
sea and land. His first intention had been merely to make re- 
prisals, by devastating the adjacent country; but the terror his 
advent had caused, induced him to attempt the siege. Ascalon 
had long been a very well fortified city, and its inhabitants were 
skilled in war. After the lapse of a few months, new vigor was 
instilled into the crusaders, by the arrival of reinforcements. In 
vain did the besieged attempt to burn the machines of the Chris- 
tians; the wind towing the flames against the wall, calcined or 
cracked it, causing it to give way with a great crash. The Tem- 
plars were the first to improve the opportunity and attempt an 
entrance over the ruins. But, it is said, moved by a sordid de- 
sire to reap the golden harvest alone, the knights would suffer 
none of their companions to follow; a course which they soon 
had occasion to regret: for the Ascalonites, beholding the small 
number of the assailants, regained courage and overwhelmed the 
unfortunate Templars, many of whom with their Grandmaster 
lost their lives on this occasion.* New fortifications were speed- 
ily erected, and the siege seemed likely to be indefinitely pro- 
tracted. This misadventure of the Road -oth dispirited the 
Christians, many of thé most influential of whom advised an 
immediate suspension of the siege. The entreaties of the Patri- 
arch, the eastern bishops and the knights of St. John, however, 
induced them to continue it; and the city surrendered in 1153. 
Ascalon became one of the strongholds of the Hospitallers, 
which they preserved until after the loss of Jerusalem itself. 
The knights both of the Temple and Hospital had frequently 
heretofore been engaged in disputes with the patriarch and clergy 
of Palestine ; from whose jurisdiction they claimed entire ex- 
emption. We have already seen that this exemption had been 
granted them by the Pontifical See; and that not only did they 
enjoy freedom from the payment of tithes, but were not subject 
to censure or interdicts. e prelates of all countries, however, 
who were jealous of interference in their dioceses, were very un- 
willing to acknowledge the pretensions of the orders; hence 
arose innumerable dissensions which could only be settled by an 
appeal to the head of the church. A case of such a nature arose 
about this time at Jerusalem, upon the occasion of the refusal of 





* The author of the “ Histoire Critique et Apologétique des Templiers,’ not without 
reason doubts the base motives assigned to the knights; and thinks that, if they did 
in reality prevent the entrance of the other troops, it may have been for other reasons 
than that which is given. Indeed the improbability of the story, that Tramelai en- 
tered the city with only fifty men, expecting to secure for himself the best of the 
booty, is so glaring as to awaken our surprise that a writer of M. Michaud’s discrim- 
ination skould have incorporated it in his valuable history. 
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the Hospitallers to pay tithes to the patriarch; and the contest 
terminated only with the life of that personage. 

The success which attended the arms of the Knights Hospital- 
lers, and_the privileges they obtained immediately thereafter 
from the Pope, were followed by a signal defeat sustained in at- 
tempting the relief of Paneas, the ancient Caesarea Philippi. 
And here we meet with the first symptoms of the commencin 
decay of the order, in the fact that it was an expedition in whic 
they had engaged solely from mercenary motives. 

Almeric, upon the death of Baldwin, in 1162, ascended the 
throne of Palestine. In the expeditions which he made into 
Egypt on several occasions, the knights took a prominent part. 
Having been in the first instance invited by the lawful sultan to 
expel a usurper of the name of Dargam, who was supported by 
the arms of ‘Womediia, Almeric easily restored the monarch to 
his throne. In the mean while, Palestine itself had been threat- 
ened by Noureddin in person; but assisted by the Templars 
and Hospitallers who remained, the Latins had overcome that 
able general in battle. The fortunes of war soon changed, 
and they experienced a great defeat near Antioch, in which 
several of the most distinguished crusaders were taken prisoners. 
Almeric and the rest of the Christians had seen too much of the 
rich country of Egypt to be contented with their own possessions. 
Accordingly, the sovereign soon determined to invade Egypt for 
a of conquest, after having secured the alliance of his 

rother-in-law of Byzantium, and the cooperation of the Hos- 
waver Whether from jealousy, or a sense of justice, the 

emplars refused to take any part in the expedition, and stig 
matized it as a violation of the most solemn engagements. Pe- 
lusium, which has always been esteemed the key of Egypt, was 
the first city attacked ; and, upon its capture, it was given to the 
Knights of St: John. Promptness of action might have placed 
the capital and all Egypt in the hands of Almeric; but the 
new alliance which deawer had formed with his ancient ene- 
my Noureddin alarmed him, and he suffered himself to be 
amused by the promises of the caliph. The negotiations fur- 
nished necessary time for the arrival of the Syrian auxiliaries ; 
and the king only discovered the mistake he had made, when he 
beheld the large army of Shiracouh advancing to meet the 
Egyptian. In vain did he attempt to engage it singly, and to 
prevent its junction with the native forces ; he was finally com- 
pelled to abandon his undertaking and retire in disgrace to his 
own dominions with the Knights of St. John, who did not dare 
to retain Pelusium, surrounded by hostile armies. For several 
years preceding the death of Almeric, Palestine and the military 
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orders enjoyed a period of repose, caused by the commotions 
which distracted the attention of their enemies Noureddin and 
Saladin, and the subsequent death of the former. 

The scepter of Godfrey de Bouillon now fell into the hands of 
Baldwin IV., a youth of excellent qualities, a and am- 
bitious ; but unfortunately for the kingdom of Palestine, as well 
as for himself, a leper. The government of the country, of 
course, devolved upon his ministry, and especially on Raymond, 
Count of Tripoli.* The king soon after his accession gained an 
important victory at Ramla, over Saladin, who was compelled 
to flee from the country ; but it was soon after counterbalanced 
by an equally severe defeat at Jacob’s Ford. Thestate of Pales- 
tine at that time was, indeed, most rapes The appeals 
of its ardent friends, to the monarchs and people of the West, 
no longer met with a response ; and everything foreboded for the 
small kingdom, thus isolated from the rest of the civilized world, 
a speedy destruction. Yet there might still have been some 
hope entertained, that by carefully husbanding its feeble re- 
sources, and by prudently abstaining from hostilities with its 

werful enemies, the kingdom might have existed a while 
onger by general sufferance. The rashness of Reginald of Cha- 
tillon, a chief who respected neither treaties nor engagements, 
was the occasion of a renewal of the war, which ad ceased 
because of a truce. 

The fate so long impending over the Christians was con- 
summated by the fatal battle of Sephouri, fought near the sea of 
Tiberias, soon after the death of Baldwin. The feeble king, 
Guy de Lusignan, had suffered himself to be led by the unwise, 
or, as others say, the traitorous counsel of the Count of Tripoli, 
into a most disadvantageous position; where the army could 
neither shelter itself from the heat of the sun, nor procure water 
to quench their thirst. In vain did the Latins, from their unfor- 
tunate situation, attempt to break through the ranks of the 
enemy and obtain water. Even the Knights of the Temple and 
Hospital, who for so long a time had been the props of the king- 
dom, and who had stood unmoved the shock of so many battles, 
wearied and overwhelmed with numbers, began to hesitate. 
The entire army was speedily turned into confusion, and a 
general slaughter took place. Few of the knights escaped that 





* Raymond was a descendant of the famous Counts of Toulouse. His ancestor of 
the same name came with Godfrey de Bouillon to the Holy Land, and became Count 
of Tripoli. The individual here spoken of was the last of the eastern branch of the 
Counts of Toulouse. The western did not long survive, becoming extinct soon after 
the persecutions raised against the Albigenses, in the commencement of the fourteenth 
—i whereupon the territories of the counts were transferred to the kingdom of 

rance. 
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dreadful day ; and the military orders were almost annihilated. 
The Master of the Hospitallers, covered with wounds, and find- 
ing the day irretrievably lost, fled to Ascalon; while the Grand- 
master of the Templars was carried captive, with Reginald of 
Chatillon and many others. 

It was now all over with the city of Jerusalem; the recovery 
of which had once been the fond hope of many an enthusiast, 
and in whose capture and preservation so many brave warriors 
had lost their lives. The ¢rue cross, too, which had been kept in 
reverence for so many ages, like the Ark by God’s people of old, 
had been lost in an evil hour. The most sanguine imagination 
could conjure up nothing but an entire overthrow. Nor was it 
long before the sultan presented himself at the gates of Jeru- 
salem and demanded entrance. The obvious impossibility of 
retaining the city, destitute of defenders, induced a surrender ; 
and on the second of October, 1187, the Christians evacuated 
Jerusalem, paying as a ransom for every man ten crowns of 
gold, for every woman five, and for every child two. 

Thus it was, remarks a sensible historian, that the great 
Saladin, who had nothing barbarous but his birth, avenged the 
blood of seventy thousand Turks, massacred without mercy by 
the first crusaders. The treatment of the unfortunate Christians, 
who now beheld themselves dispossessed of house and home, 
was indeed deplorable, especially of those who journeyed 
towards Tripoli and ‘Antioch. The Count of Tripoli is parti- 
cularly signalized by the chroniclers for his inhuman conduct 
towards his fellow-Christians. On the other hand, those who 
spent the winter in the environs of Alexandria, are said to have 
experienced from the Infidels all that humanity could inspire of 
compassion towards the miserable. 

hat Christendom held most dear in Palestine was now lost ; 
but yet the Latins were loth to forsake the land around which 
clung so many fond associations, and to which a sojourn of 
eighty-eight years added fresh interest. The knights possessed 
two cities of importance, Ascalon, which belonged to the Hos- 
pitallers, and Gaza, which belonged to the Templars. Even 
Ascalon itself soon after surrendered to Saladin; and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem were, many of them, forced to take re- 
fuge in Tyre, where the sultan was not slow in besieging them. 
But the courage, with which Conrad of Montferrat inspired the 
inhabitants, made every attempt of the valiant a fruitless ; 
and he retired into the principality of Antioch, which he de- 
vastated. 

The Pope and the princes of Europe, who had in vain been 
entreated, both by the king of Jerusalem and by the knights, to 
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consider the peril to which the Holy Sepulchre was exposed, 
were overwhelmed with distress and remorse, when they learnt 
the disastrous effects of their remissness ; and hastened to retrieve, 
if it were possible, their fatal error. King Philip Augustus of 
France, pl Henry I. of England, aad to join the new cru- 
sade; and, upon the death of the latter, his son, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, at once took upon himself the fulfillment of his father’s 
vow. The French monarch started from Genoa, and the English 
from Marseilles. The aged Emperor of Germany, Frederick 
Barbarossa, determined likewise to go to the assistance of Pales- 
tine ; and traversed Hungary, the Greek Empire, and Asia Minor, 
on his route thither, hake perished in consequence of a bath in 
the river Cydnus, in ancient Cilicia. His son, the Duke of 
Suabia, commanded the German forces during the remainder of 
this crusade. 

The crusaders, on their arrival in the Holy Land, found the 
Latin Christians of the East busily engaged in besieging the city 
of St. John of Acre, perhaps, in a warlike point of view, the 
most important place in Palestine. The investment of this city 
had already lasted a long time, when the royal crusaders arrived 
before it. Frequent assaults had been made upon the works of 
the enemy, but as often had the Christians been repulsed. It 
was in the midst of such discouraging circumstances, that Fre- 
derick of Suabia arrived with his German forces, comparatively 
few of whom had survived their battles and the hardships of the 
march ; and soon after followed the sovereigns of England and 
France. The army, which before had consisted of about one 
hundred thousand men, counting as well the fresh detachments 
of Pisans and Frieslanders as the native Latins, was now aug- 
mented to perhaps twice that number. The city of Acre could 
no longer resist the united forces of the Christians, and capi- 
tulated in 1191, after a siege of more than two years. The 
knights of both orders, who had rendered the most important 
services in this affair, had particular quarters of the city assigned 
them; and made Acre their headquarters until its recovery by 
the Moslems. 

It was about this time that there arose among the crusaders 
a new religious and military order, to which we have already 
made reference. The advantages which a religious knighthood 
possessed over the ordinary combatants in the field were so great, 
that it was manifestly the interest of every sovereign to engage 
them in his service, and to secure their hearty cooperation. 
Being maintained at the expense of Christendom, their entire 
time was consecrated to the arts of war; in which, as a conse- 
quence, they attained so high a degree of skill as to render them- 
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selves almost invincible, where the preponderance of enemies 
was not so great as to be overwhelming. If we consider, more- 
over, that every knight was of noble extraction, and had an indi- 
vidual reputation to sustain, we shall not be astonished at the 
valor which they constantly displayed. Such were doubtless the 
considerations, which actuated the Duke of Suabia, in encourag- 
ing the formation among his troops of the new and sectional 
order of the Teutonics ; whose influence, though, as we shall see, 
it was but small upon the destinies of the Holy Land, was not 
animportant upon the fortunes of Europe itself. 

The third crusade, after so auspicious a commencement, ac- 
complished but very little for the Christian cause, beyond the 
assistance it afforded at the siege of Acre. Philip of France 
soon returned to resume his kingdom; and, though Richard 
Cceur de Lion remained awhile and distinguished himself for 
his valor, he, too, finally deserted the Holy Land, having failed 
to recover the city, which it had been his hope to have redeemed 
from its slavery. Fruitless alike were the contests in Palestine, 
dignified with the name of the fourth crusade, which terminated 
in the massacre of many thousand Christians at Jaffa, by 
Saphadin, brother and successor to Saladin. 

1e remarkable history of the fifth crusade, the reader will 
readily remember. It stands upon the page of history as a pro- 
minent instance of the perversion of great enterprises. Sailing 
from Venice, it captured the city of Zara, in Dalmatia, for the 
Venetians, to defray the expenses of its transportation. Then 
came the expedition to Constantinople; the restoration of the 
lawful emperor; the conspiracy of Mourzeuffle; his fall, and 
the establishment of a French dynasty upon the throne of the 
Cesars. A number of knights, who had embarked with this 
crusade, in the subsequent division of Romania among the Latin 
nobles, obtained large possessions ; beside which the orders pro- 
fited by numerous grants of property and privileges from the 
newly-established barons. Yet this enterprise derives its prin- 
cipal interest to us from the influence which its perversion exer- 
cised upon the ultimate downfall of the Christian kingdom of 
Palestine, and the expulsion of the military orders from the 
scene of their greatest achievements. The rule of the Franks 
over the Byzantine empire lasted only about fifty-seven years, 
from A.D. 1204 to 1261. 

For several years after the last extraordinary armament, 
Europe sent but few of its forces for the reinforcement of the 
knights and Latin Christians of the East. But in 1287, the chi- 
_valrous spirit of the West was rekindled, and a new and sixth 
crusade was proclaimed by the pontiff. Andrew of Hungary 
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led the way to the Holy Land; but so much terror did the large 
preparations of the Christians strike into the heart of the Sultan 
of Damascus, that they were unable to come to an engagement 
with the Mohammedans, who retired before them. Previous to 
the return of the season for the renewal of warfare, Andrew was 
called home by the discord and turbulence which reigned in his 
native government. Before his departure, however, he had been 
admitted into the order of the Knights of St. John, and had 
enriched them by great donations, made for the support of gar- 
_— in several mountain fortresses, and especially that of 
arac. 

New and enthusiastic forces soon took the place of those, 
who had returned with Andrew to Europe ; and with these re- 
inforcements, John de Brienne, king of Jerusalem, felt himself 
able to prosecute one of the boldest enterprises attempted by the 
Christians—the invasion of Egypt. Damietta, the nearest city 
of Egypt to Palestine, was first besieged; and after nearly a year 
and a half surrendered. Koradin had in vain offered the king 
the restoration of Jerusalem itself, and several places of import- 
ance in exchange for the city of Damietta. The obstinacy of 
the Pope’s legate caused these favorable terms to be rejected, in 
spite of the desire of the king. The consequences of this fatal 
mistake were soon visible in the reverses attending the advance 
of the Christians into the heart of Egypt. John de Brienne, 
who had at first retired to Palestine, where with the cooperation 
of the Templars, he had obtained some advantages, returned in 
order to aid in extricating the army from the evil consequences 
of these ill-advised counsels. But the inaction of the Christians, 
after their arms had achieved the capture of Damietta, had al- 
lowed the enemy all the time that was necessary to place them- 
selves in the most favorable circumstances for opposing the 
invaders with success. As Montaigu, Grandmaster of the 
Templars, informs us in a letter addressed to the Vicar of the 
Preceptor of England, the crusaders advanced until they found 
themselves separated from the enemy by a branch of the Nile. 
While they were preparing to bridge it, the sultan introduced his 
ships through canals, between the vessels and camp of the Chris- 
tians, and thus cut off their communication with Damietta. 
Finding themselves destitute of provisions, the invaders were 
compelled to retrace their steps, in spite of a multitude of 
Saracens, until they found themselves surrounded by water ; 
Meledin having broken down the dikes of the river, and sub- 
merged the entire vicinity. The Christians were, of course, 
obliged to surrender to the enemy; who gave them their liberty on 
the condition of their evacuating Damietta and delivering up all 
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their prisoners ; and promised at the same time to restore the 
true cross, which Saladin had taken at the capture of Jerusalem. 
Such was the issue of the invasion of Egypt, a country more 
than once disastrous to the Christians. In this unfortunate enter- 
prise we see the evident marks of inconsideration in its com- 
mencement, and of weakness and imprudence in its execution. 
The Knights of St. John especially, though the Templars co- 
operated to some degree, were deeply engaged in this warfare, 
and expended their own funds siendentig, in addition to those 
which the Europeans supplied. 

The next year (1222) a great change was wrought in the affairs 
of the East, by the betrothment of Violante, the daughter of 
John de Brienne, and hieress of the throne of Palestine, to 
Frederick the Second of Germany. The Pontiff persuaded and 
almost compelled Brienne to resign his right to the throne to his 
future son-in-law; who on his side promised to visit his new 
kingdom to restore it to its former power. The history of the 

uarrels between the Papal See and the Emperor, on account of 
this promise, is foreign to our subject. The emperor made no 
commencement of the great things which he had promised at 
the council of Ferentino until 1227; and it was not until 1228, 
that he landed in Palestine, and then even under the utmost dis- 
pleasure of pope Gregory IX. But his stay in his newly ac- 
— dominions, although of short duration, opened the gates of 

erusalem again to the Christians. His departure is said by the 
defamers of the military orders, to have been hastened by the 
discovery of a plan traitorously formed by the knights, to deliver 
him into the hands of the Saracens. But we might well hesitate 
to receive so strange an accusation, and one which could be so 
advantageous to their adversaries a few asa luter, even were 
it sustained by much stronger evidence than it is. Certain it is 
that a violent dislike was ever after entertained by Frederick 
against the knights, originating, as there is more reason to sup- 
pose, in the constancy of their attachment to the interests of the 
pope, during the struggles, in which Frederick and the Pontiff 
took part, concerning the encroachments of the papal power up- 
on the temporal rights of the emperors of Germany. 

The services of the knights in the next crusade, which resulted 
in another recovery of Jerusalem, were signal; and not less so 
during the invasion of the Holy Land, in 1244, by the Khoras- 
mians or Khowaresmians; a tribe of Turkish origin, whom commo- 
tions in their native land had compelled to seek a permanent set- 
tlement elsewhere. But, though these barbarous hordes past away 
as rapidly from Palestine as they had come, the Christians never 
recovered from the injuries inflicted by them. So evidently had 
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the kingdom declined, and so certain appeared the extinction of 
the Christian name itself, within its boundaries, without prompt 
assistance, that the pope determined to prepare a new enterprise 
for its rescue. For this Louis the Ninth of France, upon whom 
the Roman Church has conferred the title of Saint Louis, a man 
of an adventurous turn of mind, and enthusiastic even beyond 
the age he lived in, offered himself. Landing in Egypt in 1249, 
the capture of Damietta speedily followed; for, although such 
fatality continually attended the expeditions into Egypt, the 
natives were quite unable to meet the Europeans with advantage 
in the open field, or to compete with them in feats of bravery. 
Every one who has studied the history of the crusades must re- 
call the disastrous issue of the advance into the interior. Like 
the Dutch of more modern times, the Egyptians relied for secu- 
rity from foreign invasion, on the canals which intersected the 
country; and preferred to submerge their houses and lands, ra- 
ther than permit them to fall into the enemy’s hands. But they 
differed in this respect, that while the Egyptian confided his fields 
to the fertilizing river on which he depended for his subsistence, 
the other gives them up to the desolating ocean, which for cen- 
turies has been his untiring antagonist. The King of France 
was compelled on this occasion to ransom himself and the few 
of his followers, who had escaped the ravages of war, famine 
and disease, and to surrender the only city which had yielded to 
his arms. Perhaps the total overthrow of this army was only 
_— by the valor and united efforts of the Templars and 

—— Louis, after this overwhelming rebuff, remained 
in Palestine for about four years, endeavoring to ameliorate 
the condition of the kingdom, both by repelling the attacks of 
the enemies, and by strengthening the fortifications of the prin- 
cipal cities. After this he = upon the stage of Saracen 
conflict, only to perish in a mad invasion of Barbary. 

All things now presaged the rapid decline and fall of Latin 
power in the East. Disunion reigned in the camp of the Chris- 
tians ; and especially, as history too explicitly informs us, among 
the orders who had devoted themselves to the propagation of 
Christianity by the sword. So much had this enmity increased, 
that some one has rather hyperbolically remarked, that they hated 
each other more than their common enemy. Yet the impartial 
historian must be very careful not to allow too much weight to 
the doubtful narratives of sanguinary encounters.* <A sufficient 
motive for skepticism will presently be seen, in the convenience 





* Matthew Paris, for instance, a credulous monk, affirms that in one of these battles 


almost every Templar was slain: a statement altogether incredible. 
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of such materials to apologize for the cruelties subsequently 
exercised upon one of the orders. 

The last crusade to which we must allude was led by Prince 
Edward of England in 1271; but its consequences were not 
lasting, and it rather hastened than arrested, the decline of the 
Latin cause. The future king was pre-eminently characterized 
by a chivalrous disposition, which displayed itself a few years 
later in the conquest of Wales. 

We are now appreaching the termination of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, a catastrophe not at all unexpected ; to which the 
natural course of events had long and clearly pointed. It is only 
remarkable that a nation so corrupt, with dissension reigning in 
the council and on the field, should so long protract its insigni- 
ficant dominion. A similar instance may be found in the con- 
temporaneous empire of the Greeks, which, by the suffrance of 

owerful enemies, extended its languid existence until the mid- 

le of the fifteenth century. Khalil, son of Keladeen, in the 
spring of 1291, commenced the siege of Acre, now the last cit 
of importance which the Christians possessed in the Holy Land, 
and fortified by nature as well as by art. So vastly preponderat- 
ing were the forces of the Saracens, that the Christians had no 
chance of escape. Yet, under the able conduct of the Grand- 
master of the Templars, they exerted themselves with despera- 
tion to raise the siege, but in vain. The city was soon taken b 
assault, and few of its inhabitants escaped the massacre whic 
ensued. The order of the Templars was nearly exterminated, 
and of the Hospitallers but a small remnant reassembled in a 
Christian land. The Teutonic order, deserting the object for 
which it had been instituted, departed entirely from the East, and 
after a short sojourn in the north of Italy, removed permanently 
to the possessions on the shores of the Baltic, in Prussia and 
Livonia, which they had conquered from the Sarmatians. The 
Hospitallers resorted at once from Acre to the kingdom of 
Cyprus ; as did likewise the Templars a little later, after their 
expulsion from some other fortresses, which they had still retain- 
ed in Palestine. Both orders had great possessions in Cyprus, 
where they attained a considerable importance. 

It would be a matter of some interest to trace all the causes, 
which conduced to the downfall of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
One of the principal is well pointed out in a speech of Guy to 
the pope Nicholas Iv. when deputed to him by the Grandmaster 
of the Templars in 1289: “ With the alms which you have re- 
ceived from princes and people, you might have prevented Pales- 
tine from falling into the state in which it now lies. Far from 
that, in order to recover Sicily, justly revolted, you have thought 
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that you might arm king against king. Instead of favoring the 

assage of crusaders to the East, you have prevented it; you 

ave, to the shame of Christianity, turned against the Sicilians, 
forces assembled at great expense against the Moslems. ra 
body sees how contrary this conduct is to the spirit of the church. 
As Vicar of Jesus Christ, it became you not to abandon his 
flock, but to defend it. What pleasure do you find in seein 
Christians in discord, you who are placed over them to Mane 
to them peace and union? It is time, very holy Father, to re- 
turn to yourself, and to put an end to the dissensions which you 
foment between the Sicilians and your Frenchmen. Return to 
each what belongs to them; and, if you wish to spare us the 
grief of seeing the remainder of the Eastern Latins perish, do 
not delay a moment to send them help. Press the sovereigns 
and all those whom you can, to send as soon as possible reinforce- 
ments to the faithful shut up in Acre; otherwise, and if you 
merely remain in inaction, the conflagration, which you might 
have extinguished at first, will become general, and will kindle 
and consume everything.”* Under such circumstances, when 
even the assistance, now so niggardly afforded them, was divert- 
ed from its destination ; it is not strange that the Latins, much 
diminished in numbers, and surrounded by such immense mul- 
titudes of Saracens, should finally be compelled to abandon the 
field of conflict. It had, doubtless, been determined by an All- 
wise Providence, that an enterprise commenced and prosecuted 
in so mistaken a spirit, and so unworthy of that Cross which 
had been elevated over it, should fail by the culpable negli- 
gence of the self-styled successors of the Apostles; and by 
the universal depravity of manners, which we may, perhaps, 
reckon as a legitimate consequence of the character of the 
Crusades. 

The residence of the military orders in Cyprus was of short 
duration; less than twenty years elapsing before the headquar- 
ters of both were removed. At this time two events of great 
importance occurred, which we must now notice; the condem- 
nation of the Templars, and the conquest of the island of 
Rhodes by the nights of St. John. The first of these events, 
from the various aspects in which historians regard it, no less 
than from its important influence upon the destinies of the 
knighthood, deserves our critical examination. To understand 
the motives which actuated the principal agents in this matter, 
the reader must fully acquaint himself, with some of the circum- 





* Borth. de Necastro, as quoted by the author of the “ Histoire Critique et Apolo- 
gétique des Templiers, ad ann. 1289.” 
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stances in the civil and ecclesiastical condition of Europe at the 
period of its consummation. 

Philip the Fair at this time occupied the throne of France; a 
man of equal independence and determination, and altogether 
unscrupulous of the means he embraced to accomplish his 
ends. The arrogant character which Boniface VIII, the existin 
pope, possessed in common with his predecessors, soon cube 
ed him with the French king ; who very rightly would suffer no 
foreign interference in the affairs of his kingdom, whether from 
a temporal or an ecclesiastical potentate. e quarrel, which 
the contending pretensions gave rise to, terminated upon this 
occasion unfortunately for the pope, who, having fallen into the 
hands of his implacable enemy, died in prison. The devotion, 
which the Templars manifested towards him, may have been one 
of the causes of the subsequent hostility of the king. The suc- 
cessor of Boniface was Benedict XI., who occupied the pontifical 
chair only eight months. For about a year there was a vacancy, 
resulting from the impossibility of the cardinals to agree upon a 
successor. At length, through the influence of Philip, who now 
possessed the strongest party in the conclave, Bertrand d’Agoust 
or de Got, a man completely attached to the interest of the king, 
and previously pledged, as there are good grounds to suppose, to 
carry out his demands, was elected pope in 1305, and took the 
surname of Clement V. The subjects, upon which the pontiff 
had promised obedience to the demands of Philip, are said to 
have been six in number: the first five were specified, and re- 
lated to the removal of the sentences laid on Philip by Boniface ; 
the remitting of the tithes in France, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the Flemish war; the defamation of Boni- 
face ; and the creation of certain cardinals. The sixth, the king 
reserved until a future time to declare, although he demanded 
and obtained of the pope the promise of its execution. This ar- 
ticle there is good reason to suppose, referred to the abolition of 
the order of the Templars, and the confiscation of its possessions. 
Such, at least, is the account of credible Italian historians. 
There is, however, no necessity of dwelling upon contested 
points, while the more important facts, on which we must base 
our opinion, are incontrovertible. 

In the commencement of the following year (1306), the plan, 
which we cannot but suppose had long been matured by Philip, 
began to be carried into execution ; and a summons was sent b 
the pope for both the Grandmasters to repair forthwith from 
Cyprus to Rome: in order, as he alleged, to obtain their ad- 
vice with regard to the most advantageous method of succoring 
the Holy Land. The Grandmaster of the Hospitallers, who was 
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then engrossed in an enterprise projected against Rhodes, imme- 
diately wrote to the pope to apologize for his inability to come ; 
and the Grandmaster of the Templars proceeded to Rome alone. 
It is doubtful whether any evil intentions were entertained 
against the knights of St. John: it seems more probable that the 
design of the Papal See was merely to delude its victims, until 
they were fairly within its grasp. James de Molai, the Grand- 
master, upon reaching Rome, was consulted on several subjects ; 
the most important of which was the contemplated union of the 
military orders, which might, under the direction of a single in- 
dividual, act with greater efficiency upon the Mohammedan 
world. This union de Molai, of course, strenuously opposed ; 
and assigned as a reason, that though their efficiency might be 
augmented, their competition was of much more importance : 
a statement amply proved by the subsequent history of the order 
of St. John, and for which he might have cited examples from 
the states of ancient Greece, and from the rivalry of Carthage 
and Rome. Another considerable objection might have been 
urged: the loss which the united order would inevitably sustain 
of many privileges which each yea before, and of that 
independence, which they enjoyed to so high a degree, of the 
court of Rome. 

The rapacity of Philip occasioned an insurrection at Paris, to- 
wards the end of the same year; in the course of which he was 
himself besieged in the “* Zemple,” where he had often been a 
—_ The French a oy were accused of implication in 
this revolt, and this furnished the king an additional pretext for 
carrying out his designs. According to some historians, the 
accusations against the Templars were concocted bx two crimi- 
nals in prison in the Toulousain: Squin de Florian, a citizen of 
Beziers, and Noffodei, a renegade Templar. Others have dis- 
credited the whole story as inconsistent with chronology. Be 
this as it may, the king determined, by a remarkable stroke of 
policy, to imprison all the Templars in his kingdom. Not that 
the method he employed was entirely novel: he had tried it be- 
fore in seizing the persons and effects of the bankers and Jews, 
and it had succeeded so well, that he resolved to make use of it 
again. A circular letter was addressed to the various bailiffs, 
which they were forbidden under penalty of death to open, until 
the morning of the 13th of October, before sunrise. In this let- 
ter, after the expression of much virtuous indignation and sorrow 
at the failings of the Templars, the officers were commanded to 
ascertain the number of the houses and the amount of goods be- 
longing to the knights ; and to seize every member of the order 
who might be found within their districts. The knights were 
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then to be examined by the Inquisition, upon the articles laid to 
their charge; and to be exhorted to make a full confession of 
their faults: but if they persisted in denying them, they were to 
be threatened with death. 

The following are the principal grounds of accusation against 
the Templars: That they did not firmly believe in Gop; that 
the mode of consecration was kept secret, though the ceremony 
of investment was public; that on the day of their reception 
they renounced the Savior, treading and spitting upon the cross. 
They were furthermore accused of adoring a hideous idol, whom 
they called Bafomet; of having, by their own confession, be- 
trayed King Louis [X., and the city of Acre; of having sold the 
Christians ; and of embezzling the royal moneys deposited in the 
“ Temple.” In addition to these accusations, various obscene 
and incredible practices were attributed to them; which the 
prisoners were said to have revealed. Such were briefly the 
crimes of which they were accused, and in which the agents in 
this iniquitous affair sought a pretext to excuse themselves. 

In the first place, then, it is said that the Templars did not 
firmly believe in Gop: an accusation which could neither be es- 
tablished nor disproved. Moreover we are called upon to believe 


that those who had publicly devoted themselves to the warfare 
for Christ, commenced their career by denying him, and, with 
equal malignity and folly, trampling on his cross. Well might 
the letters of Paty Gs air style it an unheard-of enormity, a 


monstrous case ! e can conceive that men professing to be- 
lieve the truth of Christianity should secretly attempt to under- 
mine it. But how are we to suppose it possible that men could 
be found willing to peril and in their lives in the service of 
One whom it was their first object to deny, and whose religion 
they would constantly aim to destroy? How much more diffi- 
cult to account for either the institution or perpetuation of a sys- 
tem so completely conflicting with the general notions of the 
people among whom it was maintained, and even so inconsistent 
with itself? For it must be remembered that this society was 
not composed of the dregs of the populace; but exclusively col- 
lected from the nobility of the various countries ; includin 
among its members _— of royal blood and even crown 
heads. What probable ground, again, can there be for the con- 
ception, that men of high standing should so abandon all precon- 
ceived ideas, as to worship a hideous idol? Here, however, we 
have negative testimony against the assertion, in the fact that 
though the arrest of the Templars was so sudden, no such object 
of worship was met with. 

The next article, ‘That the Templars had betrayed St. Louis,” 

VOL. IX. 27 
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is so far from the fact, that no historian had ever hinted it ; but, 
on the contrary, all united in ascribing the highest credit to their 
valor. At Acre, which they were accused of treacherously sur- 
rendering, but ten Templars, we are told, escaped. All the rest 
fell in the siege and ook of that city. The impudent effrontery, 
as well as the base calumny, of such a reproach is, indeed, 
scarcely to be equaled in any of history. That which fol- 
lows, that they had openly “a ‘the Christians to the Sultan of 
Babylon, finds not a shadow to countenance it, in the conduct 
of the parties, who continually acted at least, as if actuated by 
implacable enmity to each other. 

t was further laid to the charge of the knights, that they had 
embezzled money belonging to the king. The circumstances of 
the case were these: The chief house of the order at Paris was 
the “Temple,” and such was the splendor of the edifice, that 
the king himself frequently lodged there during his residence in 
the city. Indeed, at the very time when Philip was plotting 
their destruction, when, according to his subsequent professions, 
he must have deemed them the vilest of mankind, and should 
have shrunk from their contamination ; on the very eve of their 
seizure throughout France ;—he was actually their guest. The 
Temple was likewise the repository of the public treasury. It 
was be t in a certain room, in which ten persons constantly re- 
mained, one of whom was a Templar. Of the three or four 
keys of the coffers only one was in the possession of the knights. 
How, under such circumstances, could there have been room for 
defalcation ; and even had that been possible, why should not 
the detection have been made previous to this time? The truth 
is, that this was but a pretext to allow Philip to gratify his ava- 
rice by the confiscation of their property. 

The remaining articles contain accusations of grossly immoral 
conduct, which though it may have existed in some instances, 
(and even this is far from proven,) is stated not only to have been 

neral, but to have formed part of a system of wickedness—an 
idea too revolting to be entertained, without the most explicit 
and authentic testimony. That so many members of the noblest 
families of Europe should, at their entrance, have embraced such 
horrid practices, and that this state of things should have con- 
tinued to subsist undiscovered for so many years as was supposed, 
would be a physical impossibility. We cannot, therefore, but 
esteem these, as well as the other accusations, to be utterly de- 
void of truth. 

Having secured the ec and possessions of the Templars, 
by an action which deprived them of all means of defense, 
Philip the Fair committed the examination of the knights to a 
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committee of his favorite counselors. The pope began to fear 
the consequences of his weak compliance, but the terror of 
Philip’s name overcame his reluctance. The knights were now 
examined by torture; many overpowered by their sufferings, ac- 
knowledged the truth of the charges, though most of these even 
after the fearful ordeal retracted: the greater number remained 
constant. Fifty-four of them were together burnt at the stake 
in the city of Paris in 1310. A council was now called at 
Vienne in France, to take this subject among others into consid- 
eration. It met in October, 1311, and was consulted upon the 
abolition of the order of the Templars. All the prelates, with 
the exception of four, an Italian and three French, declared the 
plan to be ill-advised, and opposed it. But Clement V. had cast 
the die ; and assuming plenary powers, he declared the dissolu- 
tion of the order. The final consummation took place two years 
later, in 1313, by the execution of the Grandmaster de Molai, 
and another of the principal officers of the order. Having re- 
canted their confessions, they were publicly burnt on the island 
of the Seine at Paris, called I’Ile de la Cité, near where now 
stands the equestrian statue of Henry IV. 

In England the Templars had at first been protected; but on 
receiving from the pope a formal accusation against them, 
Edward II. altered his conduct, and became their persecutor. 
In Germany some of the princes of the empire and prelates were 
their enemies, whilst others offered them their protection. In 
Portugal and Arragon their property was given to two new 
orders of knights, which the monarchs of those countries insti- 
tuted, and in which they incorporated the Templars—the orders 
of the Soldiers of Christ, and of Monteza. Their object was to 
take the place of the Templars in their contests against the 
Moors. Ferdinand the Catholic, jealous of their power, assumed 
the grandmastership of both, and released them from their vow 
of poverty. They both, we believe, exist at the present day. It 
was the intention of the pope, to transfer the domains of which 
the Templars had been dispossessed, to the Hospitallers ; but he 
found it impossible to secure the complete fulfillment cf his 
wishes. Not only did various monarchs confiscate large portions 
of the spoil, but the heirs of many of the original granters of 
property insisted upon their claim to a reversionary interest in 
them. In short the Papal See soon found that it had no pros- 
pect of deriving from its iniquitous proceedings the fruits it had 
anticipated. 

Such was the end of the knighthood of the Temple, after an 
existence of nearly two centuries. For with its condemnation 
and abolition in 1311, all its importance as a political body ceased 
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forever ; though it continues even now to possess a nominal being. 
Upon its ruins the order of St. John arose to a more prosperous 
condition than it had ever before occupied. But it even then 
contained the seeds of degeneracy, which afterwards, though re- 
tarded by unfavorable circumstances, insured its downfall. 

The Teutonic order, as we before mentioned, upon the expul- 
sion of the Christians from the Holy Land, removed successively 
to Venice, to Marburg, and to the borders of the Baltic Sea, near 
the town of Dantzick, where they acquired extensive possessions 
wrested from the surrounding pagans. These they aggrandized 
and held in absolute sovereignty, until, in the sixteenth century, 
they were transferred to their Grandmaster, the Duke of Bran- 
denburg; whose descendant, the King of Prussia, still governs 
them. The Teutonic order was abolished by Napoleon in April, 
1809: at that time it comprised about a dozen bailiwicks, ome 
Protestant, others Roman Catholic. 

It only remains for us to continue the history of the knighthood 
of St. John until its dissolution. About the time of the sup- 

ression of the Templars, the Grandmaster of the Hospitallers 

ad projected a new enterprise ; which was no less than the con- 
quest of Rhodes. After a contest of two years and a siege of 
several months, the city of Rhodes and the whole island was sur- 
rendered by the natives and Saracens, who had combined in its 
defense. For about two hundred and ten years the knights of 
St. John held possession of Rhodes. During this period their 
influence was constantly augmenting; especially in the Archi- 
pelago, where their name became famous. Their establishments 
were likewise important, not only on the islands, as at Cas, but 
upon the main-land, where for many years they preserved their 

ossession of the fortress of Smyrna, an extremely difficult post. 

ut there was a power then rising in the East, whose successive 
and rapid conquests soon alarmed even the knights in their strong 
insular home. It was the new state of the Ottomans, who having 
settled in the territory of ancient Bithynia, had gradually ab- 
sorbed the provinces of the Greek empire ; until at length even 
the imperial city of Constantinople became their prey. A few 
years after the tall of that city, the sultan equipped a fleet to in- 
vade the island of Negropont, which, like much of the rest of 
Greece, had long belonged to the republic of Venice; and the 
knights sent succors to it, though unavailingly. As a natural 
consequence the sultan from that moment determined upon the 
invasion of Rhodes ; but other wars for a time delayed the exe- 
cution of his designs. At length, in the commencement of 1480, 
he landed on the island, with an army, it is said, of more than 
80,000 men. Rhodes was at that time, as it had been in remote 
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antiquity, a place of great importance. It consisted of a town 
built, on the sea-shore, and of an acropolis, which being of great 
strength, was devoted to the accommodation of the knights; its 
harbors were safe and protected by moles, on which stood three 
castles of great size. e invaders soon experienced both the 
valor of the citizens, and the impracticability of their enterprise; 
for after an arduous siege, they were compelled, as had been De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, eighteen hundred years before, to desist from 
their undertaking. But Solyman, forty years after, renewed the 
attempt to capture Rhodes, and in 1522 sent thither upwards of 
two hundred thousand men. So vigorously was the siege pressed, 
and so numerous were the assailants, that after the knights had 
shown prodigies of valor, the enemy forced their way into the 
city, and compelled the besieged to surrender, with the liberty of 
proceeding with their effects whithersoever they wished. 

The Hospitallers were, therefore, once more most unwillingly 
compelled to retire before the hordes of barbarians, who now 
threatened to overrun all Europe, and destroy the Christian name. 
During the interval that elapsed before they found a permanent 
settlement, the knights resided successively in Crete, at Messina, 
and at Viterbo. At length, in 1530, Charles the Fifth, the most 
powerful prince in Christendom, ceded to them the small island 


of Malta, situated south of Sicily ; at that time a barren, rocky 
piece of = with that of Gozo, which is a few miles west of 


it. The knights immediately took possession of this apparently 
valueless territory, and soon commenced a series of improve- 
ments, than which we can scarcely find in history a more signal 
instance of patient and successful industry. But their attention 
was more particularly called to the augmentation of their power; 
and successive Grandmasters vied in their exertions to make of 
Valetta, their capital, one of the best fortified places in the 
world. The naval power of “the knights of Malta soon became 
very formidable, and their very name a terror to the pirates and 
corsairs whom the neighboring coasts of Barbary bred in great 
numbers. Their natural enemies, the Turks, again attempted in 
1565 with a powerful armament, to drive them from their strong- 
hold ; and they succeeded to a degree most alarming. The in- 
domitable bravery of the knights, however, ultimately effected 
their entire expulsion from the island, and they never again laid 
siege to the Bourg ; the only part of Valetta then in existence. 
From that time forward, if the knights contended with the Sa- 
racens, it was either at sea or on the adjacent shores of Africa. 
The naval force of the order was so considerable, that its assist- 
ance was eagerly sought. They partook largely in the expeditions 
which Charles the Fifth sent into Africa, and were present at the 
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great battle of Lepanto in 1571; where the Ottoman power re- 
ceived a greater shock than it had ever before encountered, from 
the united | fleets of Spain, Venice and Malta, under the command 
of Don John of Austria. From this time forward the only ex- 
ploits of the Maltese knights were the occasional capture of some 
town of Africa or of some richly laden Moorish galley. Indeed the 
order had, in a military point of view male, been declining 
from the time of the great siege of Malta in 1565. We have 
now, therefore, only to relate the closing incidents of its history. 
The order had already, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, been 
deprived of all its possessions in England; and although they 
were restored under Queen Mary, they were again sequestrated 
by her Protestant successor. In the French revolution it was 
naturally impossible that the Hospitallers should retain their pos- 
sessions ; and accordingly, after several preparatory steps, an act 
was past in 1792 abolishing the order in Trane, and os 
their property. Thus was the wealth of the knights diminishe 
by about two-thirds, and its most important “languages” or pro- 
vinees destroyed. Little amends were made for this by the insti- 
tution of a ninth language, that of Anglo-Bavaria. The catas- 
trophe soon arrived. nder the pretense that the knights of 
Malta had virtually sided with the Allied Powers against France, 
Napoleon Bonaparte stopped at Valetta on his way to Egypt, 
and laid siege to it. Through the degeneracy of the knights, 
the treachery of some of them, and the cowardice of the citi- 
zens, the place surrendered, and was for a time in the power of 
the French government. The order was dispersed over Europe, 
and the Grandmaster retired to Russia. The congress of Vienna 
did not, as the Hospitallers had hoped, restore the island of Malta 
to its rightful owners, deeming them so degenerate as to be inca- 
pable of governing it well. Tt, therefore, allowed England, into 
whose hands Malta had fallen, to retain it. The Hospitallers 
now exist, like the Templars and Teutonics, only as an honorary 
order; having no possessions, privileges or power. 

Such has been the varied history of the monastic military 
orders, whose influence upon mankind during the middle ages 
was so important. Who is there, that in dwelling with animated 
interest upon the records of the times of chivalry, to which the 
imagination has lent such fascination, does not meet with fre- 
quent instances of their daring? But the times for such mar- 
vels are now past, and it becomes the historian carefully to seru- 
tinize the character of every transaction and of every agent, 
divested of the halo of romance. We must adopt the sentiment 
of Nicias: We know that other things would be more pleasing ; 
but we prefer truth to pleasure. 
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The military orders have been considered in two opposite 
lights. Some have been carried away by the sounding preten- 
sions of their advocates, and regard them as paragons of perfec- 
tion; the “poor soldiers of Christ,” the “servants of Christ's 
poor,” who, for the sake of humanity and the kingdom of their 
Savior, had sacrificed wealth, connections and personal independ- 
ence. Others, believing with too little charity, the accusation of 
their most bitter enemies, attribute to them hypocrisy, dis- 
honesty, and every crime to which frail humanity is liable; or 
which might be ascribed rather to incarnate demors. To yield 
so much to fancy or to prejudice, would be to violate all proba- 
bility as well as historic truth. In the language of a recent re- 
viewer, it is a great fault in an historian to induce his readers to 
suppose, that men in any other age have been very different in 
their characters and motives from those they see about them. 
They should be continually represented as very little better or 
worse than those who read their history. As warriors the 
knights were actuated by that chivalrous love of glory which 
naturally finds a place in every human breast; and which the 
state of society was then peculiarly fitted to cherish. As to 
character, their notions of right and wrong had been modified 
according to the moral sentiments of the communities amon 
which they sprung. We ought not, therefore, to expect to fin 
among them that perfect regard to the laws of virtue, which a 
mere religion of feeling does not require. Nor are we so far to 
depart from probabilities, as to consider any instances of gross 
immorality a part of a system of wickedness: since in the 
records of humanity we find no instance of the kind. 

We should, however, form very erroneous ideas of both the 
constitution and character of these knighthoods, by allowing no 
room for the changes which time could operate. It is an un- 
doubted fact in political science, that a constitution possessing 
— excellent principles, and formed with the most praise- 
worthy intentions, may degenerate into the very worst of des- 
potisms, and its soundest provisions be perverted to the worst of 
ends, solely because of some fundamental error at the outset. 
It is certainly probable that the motives which actuated the 
founders of a hospital for the stranger and sick, in the city of 
Jerusalem, were of the purest benevolence. Compassion for the 
sufferings of those whom, perhaps, they had often seen worn with 
fatigue and sickness, reaching the Holy Sepulchre only to die, in- 
fluenced the kind-hearted merchants of Amalfi. Similar may 
have been the feelings of the men who united for the defense of 
the poor and unprotected pilgrim on his way through a country 
full of connie dangers. But how can we peruse the history of 
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these same orders, century after century, without observin 
how much they altered from their primitive character? An 
though, perhaps, unable to trace at define every stage of the 
change, we are none the less certain that it occurred. 

To what cause, then, shall we attribute the fact? It was the 
inevitable consequence of the constitution originally adopted by 
the orders, and which by the plain teachings of Providence was 
an unnatural one. They attempted to combine a military pro- 
fession and a religious character. They aspired to grasp the 
sword, while devoting their lives to the service of the Prince of 
peace. They forgot the great law of human brotherhood, and 
the great principle of universal love. Like St. Peter of old, 
they were anxious to advance the interests of their Master by 
drawing the sword. Butif no audible reproof reached their ears, 
the voice of history is not less certain or explicit to us. The 
combination was unnatural and impracticable. Either the 
warrior must be lost in the Christian, or the Christian be sacri- 
ficed to the warrior. It was an issue which would fain have been 
avoided, but in which a choice was inevitable. “I acknowl- 
edge,” says one apologist, “that it was forsaking Rachel for 
Leah, and Mary for Martha; that it was girding on two swords 
at once ; that in this use of spiritual and material weapons it 
were difficult for the religious not to disappear to make room for 
the military ; but after all, this alternative was the spirit of the 
order, the aim and intention of the founder, who thus embraced 
am to render himself useful and necessary to the 

ublic.” 

" It is thus, therefore, that we may trace in history the gradual 
development of these fatal consequences. Sacrificing the hu- 
mility of the followers of the cross to an ambitious strife for the 
wealth and power of the world, the vow of poverty becomes an 
unmeaning form; and even crowned monarchs are admitted to 
their number, for whom such a rule were impossible. The de- 
sire of advancing Christianity no longer actuated them in their 
conflicts with the Saracen, for an insatiable thirst for glory and 
distinction has usurped its _ They care not to protect the 
pilgrim in his weary and dangerous journey; but the hope of 

ty suffices to draw them into any enterprise, however un- 


justifiable its ends. At this point, too, arise jealousies of rivalry, 
and bloody contentions for precedence. The arms which they 
assumed to wage war with the Mussulman, are now frequently 
turned against those who profess the same faith with themselves. 
The “ poor soldiers of the cross” have become owners of houses, 
lands and flocks, in every country of Christendom; and many 
fare sumptuously in their commanderies upon the rents of their 
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farms. And if we pursue the history of the knights still further 
down, we can observe more and more distinctly the indications 
of their degeneracy. From a mere band of warriors, we see 
them in their island home of Malta, sending forth armaments to 
devastate the neighboring shores of Barbary, and scouring the 
sea in search of _ ar in short, but little better than common 
corsairs and pirates. Finally, their naval resources even are 
abandoned, and shutting themselves up in Valetta, they live at 
ease, and at last suffer themselves to be driven from their pos- 
sessions without the least effort to preserve them. The historian 
who chronicles the increasing power and magnificence of the 
military orders, is apt to forget that he is recording the very 
— of their perversion and decline. 

e patronage which the civilized world had long extended 
to the knights, they owed to the peculiar services rendered to it. 
Living in common, and under the direction of one officer, with 
their constant exercise in the profession of arms, they possessed 
an experience that made them much more efficient than the 
troops which either Christian or Infidel could oppose. More- 
over, from their individual origin out of families of distinction, 
and the education which made them esteem personal prowess as 
the most honorable of qualities, they fought for glory with more 
desperation than for life. Hence it was that their aid became 
so important to the kingdom of Palestine, and was so coveted by 
the European monarchs. These princes, consequently, sought 
to secure the same privileges, either by engaging them in their 
own service, as in Spain against the Moors, or in Germany 
against the Lithuanians, or by instituting secular orders of 
knighthood. For a time, during the existence of the feudal sys- 
tem in Europe (which in its organization was a species of militia), 
the assistance of the military orders of St. John, the Temple and 
the Teutonics, was courted on all sides, and abundantly re- 
warded with gifts and privileges. Stationed upon the borders 
of civilization, both in Asia and Europe, they were the outposts 
of Christendom. But the remarkable state of society in which 
they were living, was passing ‘away; and the changes which 
were now wrou cht in the mode of warfare, were destructive of 
the power of the military orders. Their superiority was in 
great part owing to their continual exercise in arms; but when 
standing armies began to be sustained by the great monarchies 
of Europe, the disparity was soon destroyed, and they were com- 
pelled to yield to superior arms.* Thenceforth the assistance of 





* Macaulay (in an essay on the Athenian orators) has assigned a similar reason 
for the decline of the Lacedemonian commonwealth, whose warriors, previous to 
their contests with the Macedonian standing armies, in the third and fo’ centuries 
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the knights was of little importance, and could, finally, be en- 
tirely dispensed with by the powers of Europe. As a necessary 
consequence, the kings and nobility, who ha — them pos- 
sessions and privileges, began to question whether any adequate 
equivalent had been returned. As they found the knights sunk 
in luxury and incapable of rendering them any further aid, the 
inquiry arose whether they had not a right to revoke these 
— Interest readily gave a favorable answer ; and soon the 

esign was put into execution. In this manner the remainin 
orders found themselves stripped of all their influence, and fe 
into the state in which we now find them. 

After this examination of the history and constitutions of 
these remarkable bodies, the sources of their pence. and the 
causes of their decline, we may conjecture with some correctness 
as to whether it be possible that they should ever recover from 
their present insignificance, and resume their former celebrity. 
Judging from the entire change which society has experienced, 
as well as the decay into which the Ottoman Empire has fallen, 
it may, we think, be safely concluded that the monastic military 
orders, however distinguished in the middle ages, can never 
recover their pristine power, wealth and renown. 





SUS. dull. 


Art. VI—A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF HON. SIMEON BALDWIN. 


In our last number we presented a sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of the Hon. David Daggett. The bereaving hand, which gave 
occasion for that sketch, summons us now to present another. 
The venerable Judge Baldwin, to whom we then alluded as 
daily waiting, in his ninetieth year, with the serenity of 
patience and hope and in the confidence of faith, for his depar- 
ture, in a little more than five.weeks went to join his friend. 
Having occupied for many years a seat on the bench of the same 
court, united to him in the fellowship of the same church and 
in the bonds of neighborhood and affectionate intimacy during 
a long life, he was scarcely separated from him in death. We 
are confident that we shall gratify, not only ourselves, but many 
of our readers, who, during their college life as well as at their 
subsequent occasional visits to their Alma Mater, were accustomed 





before the Christian era, had been brought into conflict against nothing but the militia 
of the other Grecian states, or the undisciplined hordes of the King of Persia. 
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to see his noble form and benignant face, if we render to him in 
our pages the just tribute of a brief review of his life and his 
virtues. 


Smrmon Batpwiy was born December 14, 1761, in the town 
of Norwich, in what is now the State, but was then the colo- 
ny of Connecticut; and of course on the day of his decease, 
Ma 26, 1851, had passed through five months and twelve days 
of his ninetieth year: thus extending his earthly pilgrimage 
through the average lifetime of three generations. e was 
the youngest among seven children of Ebenezer Baldwin, 
the grandson of Thomas Baldwin, and great-grandson of 
John Baldwin, the first ancestor of this branch of the Bald- 
win family in this country. John Baldwin came from Eng- 
land with the Puritan emigrants from the counties of Bucks, 
Surrey and Kent, who accompanied their pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
Davenport, Prudden and Whitfield, and began the settlement of 
New Haven, Milford and Guilford. Of these emigrants, six 
families bore the name of Baldwin. John Baldwin’s name ap- 
pears on the records of the town of Guilford, in the tax list 
of the planters and inhabitants of that town, in 1646. It appears, 
also, from these records that he was married there in 1653, and 


had a son born there in 1654, and a os in 1656; and 


it appears, moreover, from the records of Norwich, that he was 
one of thirty-five proprietors who purchased and settled that 
town in 1660. At that time he removed with his family to that 
place, and took up his residence on the town lot assigned to him. 
On this same spot, were born his son Thomas, his grandson 
Ebenezer, and his great-grandson Simeon, the subject of the pre- 
sent sketch. The parents of Simeon Baldwin were devout and 
godly persons, who by prayer, faith and Christian nurture de- 
voted their children to Christ and his church. He had the mis- 
fortune to lose by death his own mother when he was a little 
more than a year old; but her place was in due time supplied 
so well by a second wife of his father, that he never knew or 
could see any difference, as he has often said, between her and 
a real mother. His father combined, as is often the case in 
the early history of colonies, mechanical and agricultural pur- 
suits. He was a man trusted, honored and useful in the civil 
and religious affairs of Norwich, an active member of the church, 
a magistrate of the town, and its representative in the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Baldwin, thus favored by early parental influence, was 
also eminently favored in the instruction which for a time he re- 
ceived in studies preparatory for admission to college. He went, 
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at the age of thirteen, to reside in the family and under the 
tuition of his oldest brother, Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, pastor of 
the Congregational church in Danbury, who was then, though in 
early life, one of the most eminent ministers, accomplished 
scholars and active philanthropists and patriots in the colony. 
Judge Trumbull, in a memoir of his own life, and of the various 
writers on the history of Yale College, makes honorable mention 
of him as one of an able body of tutors, who, entering upon 
their office at a period when the college had fallen into disfavor 
among many of the civilians of the State, and was in a great 
measure forsaken by its students on account of general dissatis- 
faction with its administration, by their eminent scholarship, af- 
fable manners, efficient authority, and modes of instruction 
adapted to the progress of the times, contributed much to raise 
again its reputation, restore it to confidence, and repair its pros- 

rity. The late Chancellor Kent, who was under his tuition at 

anbury with Simeon Baldwin, whose classmate he was in 
college, and through life his admiring and familiar friend, in an 
address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1831, alludes to 
Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, as his early preceptor, with an affec- 
tionate warmth which time had not chilled and death had hal- 
lowed, and gives a touching tribute to his worth and virtues. 


He calls him “a great and excellent man,” and gives a — 
eulogy on his piety, his learning, his eloquence, judgment an 
patriotism. 

Simeon Baldwin commenced his studies with his brother, in 
Danbury, at a most trying period of our American history, in 
1774, when the colonies were burdened under the —— 

n 


measures of the British Government; and patriotic and coura- 
geous men were actively engaged in preparing for the daring, and 
to any but the righteous and the brave, desperate work of resist- 
ance and revolution. His recollections of that period were vivid 
and accurate ; and he has often spoken in late years of the active 
part which his brother took in that work preparatory to our 
struggle for civil liberty, thinking that struggle sacred, chiefly 
because it involved religious liberty. Particularly has he spoken 
of an address, which his brother published in the year 1774, 
under his own signature, to the people of the western part of the 
colony, to rouse them to a sense of the danger in which their 
liberties were then involved by measures of the British Govern- 
ment, which, as he clearly showed, violated alike their natural 
rights as men and their constitutional rights as Englishmen; 
and also of a sermon which his brother preached, and afterwards 
published by request, on Thanksgiving Day, in November, 1775, 
that was designed to keep up the spirits of the people in the danger- 
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ous struggle in which they were then fully engaged, by the events 
that had occurred during the year then drawing to a close, es 
cially the battles of ny oe and Bunker Hill. A vivid idea 
of the vast changes which have taken place during our friend’s 
lifetime is conveyed by a fact that he has often narrated. A ru- 
mor reached Danbury that a battle had been fought on Bunker 
Hill, but no definite intelligence had been received there of its 
character or issue. This was nearly three weeks after the battle. 
So, to procure satisfactory information, Simeon Baldwin, then 
fourteen years old, was sent on horseback fifteen miles to the 
house of the clergyman in New Milford, to bgrrow the Hartford 
paper, which contained an account, official probably, of that en- 
agement. On his return the inhabitants of the town assembled 
in great numbers around the house of his brother to hear it read. 
How much is embraced in a life, one extreme of which is in such 
a period, and the other in a period, when the nerves of intelli- 
nee, reaching to all points in a country extended tenfold, are 
iterally operated by the power and with the speed of the light- 
ning. 

But the distinguished advantages of Mr. Baldwin under the 
tuition of his brother, after continuing about two years, were 
calamitously cut off. In the impending and gloomy campaign 
of 1776, when the defense of New York, threatened by the British 
army of 30,000, well disciplined and well equipped, had become 
well nigh desperate, “ Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin (we use here the 
language of Chancellor Kent) was incessant in his efforts to cheer 
and animate his townsmen to join the militia, which were called 
out for the defense of New York. To give weight to his eloquent 
exhortations, he added that of his heroic example. He went 
voluntarily as a chaplain to one of the militia regiments. His 
office was pacific, but he nevertheless arrayed himself in militar 
armor. I was present (adds Chancellor Kent) when he firmly 
and cheerfully bade adieu to his devoted parishioners and affec- 
tionate pupils.” This was about the first of August, 1776. Soon 
after his arrival at New York, Simeon, then fourteen years old, 
went at his summons on horseback to carry to him some clothin 
and provisions. He remained a short time in New York, an 
was sent back by his brother, who anticipated the next day an 
attack from the enemy’s forces. When the anticipated attack took 

lace, Mr. Baldwin’s horse was taken with all his baggage. The 
as of his clothing subjected him to severe exposure, especially 
in the chilly nights ; which, with other hardships of his service 
in ministering to the sick and suffering soldiers, resulted in a 
fever that prevailed in the camp. Intelligence of his sickness 
was immediately sent to Danbury ; and Simeon was dispatched 
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to New York to convey him to his home; which he accomplished, 
though they were detained for a time at a town on the way by 
the severity of his brother’s disease. He then went immediately 
from Danbury to Norwich to summon the family friends. They 
arrived just in season to hear the last words, and witness the 
death, at the early age of thirty-one, of this, one of the most prom- 
ising and heroic of the clerical martyrs to our national freedom. 
His eminent reputation and worth may be inferred from the fact, 
that, notwithstanding his youth, he was the favorite candidate for 
the Presidency of Yale College, then occupied pro tempore by 
Professor Daggets and would undoubtedly have been chosen to 
that office, had his life been continued. 

Being thus bereaved of the instruction of his brother, Mr. 
Baldwin pursued his preparatory studies partly at Coventry with 
Rev. Mr. Huntington, and partly at Lebanon at the school of Mr. 
Tisdale, then a teacher of high reputation in Connecticut. He 
entered Yale College in the year 1777, during the Presidency of 
Rev. Dr. Daggett, and graduated with honor in 1781. Of that 
class he was the last survivor. On the recent triennial catalogue 
every name except his is prefixed with the fatal star. The whole 
of his college life was in the stormy and exciting period of the 
revolutionary war, and at times the college was wholly forsaken, 
the students being distributed under the care of their instructors, 
in different towns in the State. They were in New Haven, how- 
ever, at the time of the attack on this place by detachments of 
British troops under Generals Tryon and Garth; and Mr. Bald- 
win with a company of his fellow students, joined the forces which 
were hastily collected to resist them, at what was then and is now 
called “ Neck Bridge,” a bridge over the western branch of the 
Quinnipiack river, near Cedar Hill. He participated at that point 
in a skirmish in which a man standing near him was shot. 

During the year after his graduation he commenced the study 
of the law, in New Haven, with Judge Chauncey; but in the 
next year, having been appointed, in connection with John Lovett 
of the next following class, to the charge of the Academy at 
Albany, he removed to that city; where he resided in the family 
of Peter Yates, then an eminent lawyer in that city, of whose 
valuable law library he availed himself for the continuance of his 
professional studies so far as was compatible with his duties as 
teacher. He there formed a pleasant acquaintance with Edward 
and Brockholdst Livingston, who were both pursuing their legal 
studies at that time under the direction of Mr. Yoon. Here again 


we get a striking view of the changes which his long life has wit- 
nessed in this fact, that at that time there were but sixteen counsel- 
ors at the bar in the whole State of New York, with all of whom 
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Mr. Baldwin became acquainted. Among his pupils at the 
Academy in Albany were John V. Henry, who afterwards be- 
came an eminent lawyer, and Francis Bloodgood, who was for 
many years a judge of the Supreme Court of that State. In 1783, 
two years after his (wy he entered on the office of tutor in 
Yale College, which he filled with ability and fidelity for three 
years, pursuing at the same time the study of law with Judge 
Chauncey, till 1786, when, with his early and life-long friend 
David Daggett, he was admitted to the bar of New Haven County, 
and coleul on the practice of his profession in this town. Four 

ears after, in 1790, he was appointed by Judge Law clerk of the 
District and Circuit courts of the United States, and continued to 
perform the duties of that office, in connection with an extensive 
professional practice in the State courts, for thirteen years, till 
the autumn of 1803, when he was elected a representative from 
Connecticut of the eighth Congress of the United States, with 
Roger Griswold, Calvin Goddard, and S. W. Dana as his asso- 
ciates. He attended the two sessions of that Congress, which ex- 
pired in 1805, when he declined a re-election, resumed his prac- 
tice at the bar, and was re-appointed by Judge Law clerk of the 
District and Circuit Courts. i 1806, when he was forty-five years 
of age, he was appointed by the legislature of the State an asso- 
ciate judge of the Superior Court and of the Supreme Court of 
Errors. , 4 that office he was continued for eleven years, by an- 
nual appointment, which was the custom under the old constitu- 
tion, ta 1817, when the Federal party went out of power in the 
State. He then returned to his practice at the bar. In 1822 
he was appointed by the General Assembly one of the commis- 
sioners to locate the Farmington Canal, and was made Presi- 
dent of that board. In 1826 he was chosen Mayor of the city of 
New Haven. In 1830, in his 70th year, after having seen the canal 
located and completed to the Connecticut river at Northampton, 
he resigned his position as commissioner, and since that time has 
held no public office. The practice of his profession, however, as 
a counselor and adviser, chiefly at his own office, he has pursued, 
notwithstanding his age, till within a few years. 

During his practice at the bar, before he was appointed judge, 
he occasionally taught in his office students at law, some of whom 
in after life became eminent; among whom may be mentioned 
the late Jeremiah Mason, who cherished for him through life a 
respectful and affectionate regard. 


At the . twenty-six, about a year after he was admitted 


to the bar, Baldwin married Rebecca, daughter of the Hon. 
Roger Sherman, of New Haven, a man justly renowned as one 
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of the committee who reported the Declaration of Independence, 
and one of the signers of that instrument, and as one of the 
ablest members of the convention which formed the Constitution 
of the United States. She deceased in 1795, after a married life 
of eight years, having been the mother of four children. Of 
these, two survive him, one of whom has always dwelt under her 
father’s roof in the constant and affectionate exercise of filial 
fidelity and devotion; and the other is Hon. Roger Sherman 
Baldwin, late Senator of the United States from Connecticut. 
Five years after the death of his wife, on the 13th of April, 
1800, Mr. Baldwin married Elizabeth, another daughter of Hon. 
Roger Sherman, and widow of Sturges Burr. With her he was 
permitted by a kind Providence to live in happy union for half 
a century, till July, 1850, when she deceased at the age of eighty- 
five. Five children were the offspring of this marriage, two of 
whom survive. 


The commencement of Judge Baldwin’s religious life he was 
never able to date ; and it was partly for this reason, and partly 
from his very high idea of the spiritual characteristics which are 
necessary to evince piety, that he deferred to a late period his 


union with a Christian church. He made a profession of his 
faith in Christ, and of his devotion to his service, by uniting 
with the North Church in New Haven, in August, 1831, during 
his seventieth year. But, for many years before that time, his 
ne and his friends had veguded him as truly a religious man. 

deed, from his youth, he seemed to have practiced many of the 
Christian virtues, and to have maintained a deportment in 
respect to moral and religious things, which cannot easily be ac- 
counted for, except on the supposition that he possessed real 
piety. From his early days, and especially after he assumed the 
responsibilities of professional and married life, he was an earnest 
and liberal supporter of religious institutions, a regular, reverent, 
and devout attendant on divine worship and the preaching of 
divine truth, a lover of Christian people, and remarkable for his 
kind, considerate, delicate, decided and persevering friendship 
to Christian ministers, especially his own pastors. In the great 
religious awakening which prevailed in New Haven in 1831, he 
was quickened, and caused to feel that he ought not longer to 
defer his union with Christ’s professed people. And from that 
time, though he has never indulged in strong declarations of his 
religious feelings, and has never felt that he could profitably take 
the attitude of public religious teaching or exhortation, he has 
scrupulously attended to religious duties, and has manifestly 
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been growing in godliness, in spiritual peace, comfort, hope and 
joy, and in meetness for the inheritance of the saints in light. 


The intellectual and moral qualities of Judge Baldwin were 
such as eminently fitted him for the duties of the high judicial 
office, which he held for eleven years in the maturity of his life; and 
also to attract, as he did, the universal respect and confidence of 
his fellow citizens, and the admiration and love of all his familiar 
friends. Never was it more true of any one than of him, that 
none knew him but to love him, nor named him but to praise. 
His intellectual qualities, as they were developed in his life, 
were so blended with, and affected by his moral qualities, that it 
is difficult in any analysis of his character to distinguish them, 
and set them forth separately. His judgment was uncommonly 
sound, thorough and well-balanced. He had the power of per- 
ceiving truth and evidence clearly and accurately. His own 
ideas were conceived definitely oad fully. He understood per- 
fectly the limits of his knowledge. He always knew what he 
did know, and what he did not know ; and what he did know he 
knew well, and what he did not know he either learned thorough- 
ly, or let alone. He had a power of perspicuous and exact state- 
ment, which enabled him always to communicate to others his 
knowledge or opinions clearly and accurately. His memory was 
remarkably ready, capacious, methodical and retentive; and was 
able to unfold, even to his last months, the large and rich treas- 
ures gathered during nearly a whole century. His love of truth 
and of equity was strong and warm, though never violent; and 
it always guided and controlled his feelings and conduct. He 
was candid, impartial and uninfluenced by prejudice, to a degree 
rarely witnessed and never surpassed. All his acquaintances 
will agree that a more fair-minded man they never knew. His 
integrity was disinterested, upright and inflexible; and his fideli- 
ty was scrupulous, industrious, and thorough. His qualities 
were not those which dazzled by their brilliancy, or overwhelmed 
by their rapidity and energy; but they were those which in- 
spired entire and universal confidence. They qualified him 

eculiarly for the office of Judge of the oe Court, which 
fe held for eleven years, and should have held for fourteen years. 
more till he reached the age of seventy. It is one of the evils inci- 
dent among far superior benefits, to popular governments, an 
evil which should be carefully guarded against, that political 
conflicts and changes sometimes result in the discontinuance of 
such men in such offices as that of judge of our higher courts. 
Such men in such offices should be retained, to whatever party 
they belong. 

VOL. IX. 28 
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Judge Baldwin has so far outlived his generation, that very 
few in the State have any adequate recollection of his adminis- 
tration of the judicial office. ‘But one of the few, Hon. Thomas 
Day, who was then, as he is now, Reporter for the Superior Court of 
Connecticut, has been so kind as to give us a brief statement of his 
opinion of the judicial character of Judge Baldwin—an opinion 
with which Chief Justice Williams has expressed entire coinci- 
dence. We take the liberty to quote it:— Everybody,” says he, 
“in New Haven knew Mr. Baldwin as a man ; a few may recol- 
lect him as a lawyer. I had good opportunities of knowing him 
as a judge; but all that was distinctive of him in that capacity 
may be said in a few words. His judgment was sound, the re- 
sult of thorough investigation and reflection. He was as free 
from bias as any man that ever gave an opinion. He was not 
deficient in the learning obtained from books; but he relied 
more on his own good sense than on the subtleties or refinements 
of the law. He had less versatility than some other men. In- 
deed the excellence of Judge Baldwin consisted in his being 
always the same—the same upright, deliberate, intelligent man. 
His leading qualities as a Judge were those which were con- 
spicuous in him everywhere. Everybody had confidence in 
him whether on or off from the bench.” 


Judge Baldwin was a man of great amiableness and kind- 
ness,—the result of a fine native disposition, cultured by prin- 
ciple, and purified by grace. He was always careful never to 
harm the interests or wound the feelings of any one, and was 
disposed to accommodate everybody. 

is kindness of heart, united with his love of equity and his 
sound judgment, made him a true, decided, and wise philanthro- 
pist. e poor, the depressed, and especially the oppressed, 
always found in him a considerate, tender and prudent friend. 
He imitated, in this respect, our divine Lord, as he is described 
in the language of poetic prophecy, “ He shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” 
In sympathy with the Latin poet, he counted himself a man, and 
deemed nothing human alien from himself. He was always the 
friend of that race, who have encountered an extraordinary share 
of earth’s wrongs and miseries ; and, in the earlier part of his 
professional life, was especially active in their behalf. He re- 
ceived a strong tendency in this direction, not only from his 
own feelings and principles, but also from the example of his 
brother, Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin. In an unpublished memoir of 
his brother, which Judge Baldwin prepared only two years since, 
speaking of his brother, and others who sympathized with him, 
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he uses the following language: “‘ While contemplating and en- 
deavoring to enforce the sublime idea that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that amo 

these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, they found 
that among ourselves these self-evident truths were disregarded 
in a long-established system of negro slavery. To remove this 
beam from our own eyes, that we might see clearly to remove 
the mote from our brother’s eyes, Rev. Mr. Edwards, of New 
Haven (afterwards Dr. Edwards, President of Union College), 
and Mr. Baldwin, by agreement, addressed the public in a series 
of essays. While yet a tutor in College, Mr. Baldwin had at- 
tended as a delegate, and officiated as a scribe of the council 
which ordained Mr. Edwards in the ministry at New Haven. 
They became intimate friends, and as they harmonized in senti- 
ment on the great questions of public liberty which then agitated 
the country, so also were their opinions in unison in regard to 
the unlawfulness of slavery. Their essays on that subject, which 
were published alternately in Green’s paper, in New Haven, in the 
years 1773 and 1774, excited much attention, caused many eman- 
cipations, and contributed to produce a course of measures which 
eventually abolished slavery, not only in Connecticut, but in all 
the Northern States.” One of these measures, adopted after 
Mr. Baldwin’s death, was the formation of “the Connecticut 
Society for the promotion of freedom, and for the relief of per- 
sons unlawfully held in bondage.” In the origin and operations 
of this Anti-Slavery Society, which was formed in 1790, the 
year after the _— of the Constitution of the United States, 
Simeon Baldwin, sharing the spirit and principles of his brother, 
and taking up his mantle, bore an active part. The chief article 
of the constitution of this society was in these words: “ The 
members of this society shall, individually and collectively, co- 
operate with such societies as have been, or hereafter may be, 
formed in the United States of America, or other parts of the 
world, for the extension of freedom, or the abolition of slavery ; 
they shall endeavor to enforce an obedience to the laws which 
are or shall be enacted in this State for the progressive extension 
of freedom, and shall to the utmost of their power afford relief 
to persons unlawfully holden in bondage; they shall also en- 
deavor to promote the education, enlighten the minds, and correct 
the morals of the negroes, to render them industrious, and to 
furnish them with the means of honest employment.” Of this 
society, Mr. Baldwin was the most active member, being its 
secretary, conducting all its correspondence, and directing in 
its arrangements. A short time since, he placed in the hands of 
the writer many documents, published by that society, most of 
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them sermons against slavery by eminent me pe or petitions 
to Congress to act, so far as it constitutionally could, for the re- 
moval of slavery. They all bear his name as secretary. 

Judge Baldwin was uncommonly charitable in his judgment 
of others. Though he had decided opinions, and was strict in 
his views of right and wrong, he yet always thought and spoke 
kindly of those who differed from him. He had also singular 
simplicity and transparency of character. He was always 
open and frank in his feelings, his words and his conduct. He 
was wise, but never crafty; prudent, but never cunning,—“ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile.” 

Judge Baldwin was a man of public spirit. The interests of 
churches and ecclesiastical societies, of the town, the city, the 
college, the country, the world, were near his heart ; and, thou 
cautious and discreet, he was always ready, whether in soul, 
maturity or old age, to partake in any reasonable measure for 
their advancement. His private interests he never allowed to 
stand in the way of public advantage. 

Judge Baldwin’s kindness of heart, his considerate and de- 
licate regard for the feelings of others, his frankness and 
openness of character, his large acquaintance with distinguished 
‘men and cultivated society, and his easy manners and affable 
conversation, made him remarkable for his courtesy. He was a 
true Christian gentleman. 

The equanimity of Judge Baldwin was rarely equaled. 
Though he had strong and delicate sensibilities, and though he 
passed through many severe domestic bereavements and afflic- 
tions, and has had a share of trouble from the unjust and hard 
dealings of the world and the variations of fortune, yet, such 
were his self-control and balance of mind, and so cheerful and 
grateful were his views of divine Providence, that his soul was 
always calm and even serene. 

In speaking of the moral qualities of our deceased friend, we 
have used strong and earnest language: for this alone would 
justly describe them. And sure we are that those who have 

nown him well will not accuse us of going beyond the bounds 
of due commendation. Indeed, in describing Judge Baldwin as 
a sound-minded, fair-minded, snnadaiek and. true-hearted 
man, it is difficult to say anything which is extravagant. 

The degree in which Judge Baldwin retained his intellectual 
and most of his bodily powers was very extraordinary ; owing 
doubtless, partly to a ee native constitution, but more to a 
wise temperance, and his entire equanimity. His hearing was 
indeed seriously impaired; but his form was, to the last, as erect, 
and his step almost as firm, as in youth. And in his mind there 
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was no perceptible failure, even in his four-score and tenth year. 
Three years since, he appeared before a committee of the Legis- 
lature, and plead a cause in which he was interested as ably as 
if he had been in his meridian. And lately, at a meeting of the 
bar of New Haven county, occasioned by the death of Judge 
Daggett, he made a brief address, without opportunity of prepa- 
ration, with all the clearness, method and justness of thought and 
expression, for which he has ever been distinguished. 
evertheless, the time of his death was ordered in great kind- 
ness. For a disease, well known to all who raat et upon his 
face,* which, though it has been spreading for a few years past, 
had hitherto given him pain, only or chiefly, in anticipation 
had arrived at a stage, that would have rendered a pro onged., 
life a grievous burden. He was submissively willing to wait all 
his appointed time till his change should come; yet he desired 
to —_— not only that he might enter upon his heavenly rest, 
but that he might be saved from the evils of his threatening dis- 


ease. In view of the time of his departure, as well as of the 
whole course of his life, we may well use with slight variations 
the language of one of our own poets : 


“ Why weep ye then for him, who having run 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has past ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 


“ His youth was innocent: his riper age, 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 
Faded his last declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


“That life was happy ; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his ; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 


“ We may be glad that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die.” 





* A Cancer. 
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The exercises of Judge Baldwin’s mind, during his last weeks 
and days, were as pleasant to reflect upon, as his whole life is in 
the review. The substantial hope of eternal life which for years 
he had indulged, on the ground of his faith in the Savior of sin- 
ners, had gradually increased to a confident assurance, which he 
frequently, though modestly, expressed. He knew that he 
trusted the Savior; and he knew that the Savior’s promises were 
sure. He knew in whom he believed, and was persuaded that 
his soul, thus intrusted to that Savior’s hands, would be saved 
and blest. He delighted in prayer. And when, through weak- 
ness, it was difficult for him to direct his own thoughts,—to have 
another come daily and offer prayer for him and with him, at his 
.bedside, was a pleasure, for which he exhausted the expressions 


of t qeey 

e had frequently prayed that he might have an easy issue 
from the body into the joy of his Lord ; and it was granted. 
He passed gradually and quietly away, without apparent 
suffering. 


“ How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks his w soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast. 


“ So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 





Art. VIL—THE WORLD’S ADVANCE. 


The Christian Retrospect and Register: a Summary of the 
Scientific, Moral and Religious Progress of the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Rosert Bamp. 12mo. pp. 420. 
M. W. Dodd: New York. 1851. 


Tue brief Introduction which prefaces this volume sufficiently 
explains its character and purpose. The author, it seems, at the 
suggestion of another, undertook to prepare from year to year a 
resumé of facts “ bearing upon the progress of the Meodem of 


God and the most important interests of mankind ;” a year-book, 
in short, of the world’s history. The present volume is prelimi- 
nary to that contemplated work, and is designed to form a point 
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of observation from which to survey the opening scenes of provi- 
dence in years to come. 

The plan strikes us favorably, and if carried out as it may be 
and ~— to be, will prove one of no little benefit to the pullin 
particularly to the religious portion of it. Nor do we know the 
person to whom we would sooner trust a work of this kind than 
to the author of the volume before us. Connected as he is with 
a Religious Association which is necessarily brought into contact, 
more or less directly, with almost the entire habitable globe; 
and himself, by a wider range of travel than ordinarily falls to 
the lot of men, made acquainted personally with more of the 
countries and more of the people of the earth than almost an 
one living; he has peculiar facilities for the compilation of suc 
a work as he has undertaken. The only fear we have is lest the 
pressure of other engagements may leave him too little time to 
accomplish properly what otherwise would be for him sufficiently 
easy. 

in this view, we hope the preliminary volume which he has 
just —_ us, is not a fair specimen of those which are expected 

follow, for we are compelled to say that this is far from being 
satisfactory, far from being a proper treatment of the subject in 
hand. And this has resulted, we are convinced, simply from a 
failure to give to the work that amount of attention which it im- 
peratively demanded; for there are portions of the volume 
which show that the whole might have been such as to commend 
itself to the most critical reader. There may be in the present 
case some peculiar ground of excuse, but we hardly know how 
to geen in a grave retrospect of a half-century just closed, 
such errors and mistakes as are to be met with in this book, and 
which a moderate degree of care and consideration would seem 
enough to obviate. e author tells us that the work was aan 
in the early days of March of the present year, and the Introduc- 
tion bears date the ninth of the following May. The history of 
a half-century composed in two months! This might perhaps 
do for some half-century during the dark ages, but when it comes 
to the first half of the Nineteenth century, that is quite another 
thing. We doubt whether any one has a right to undertake such 
a task, and were not the last Leleustay fairly dead and gone, 
we should expect it to resent the handling which it here receives. 

Under such circumstances of composition we cannot, of course, 
expect correctness either in an author’s language or his facts. 
No one, therefore, understanding how the thing was done, would 
betray any surprise at seeing one write (p. 77) in reference to the 
discovery of certain planetary bodies, “these discoveries attract- 
ed great attention, and ¢heir orbits and perturbations were 
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speedily computed.” Otherwise he might ask to what “ their” 
in the above sentence refers. So again when this sentence 
should meet his eye (p. 151): “In October, 1849, the first 
steamboat began her trips upon the inland waters of California ; 
by the close of the next year they numbered 47;” he would be 

most compelled to think that the writer’s pen, in its haste, 
neglected to put on paper a part of the sentence which was real- 
ly in the mind. To say too (p. 187), that “all standard works of 
literature, all approved school-books, and many other works, 
especially on the subject of religion, are 7mmensely stereotyped,” 
savors more of the style of the author of “ Napoleon and his 
Marshals ” than of that of either of the compilers of the present 
work when they write as they can. 

But these are trifling blemishes, and perhaps we should not 
advert to them at all. There are, however, those of a more 
serious character. We have not examined the whole book 
critically, for we have not had time. Our attention has been 
bestowed more especially on the first part of the volume, and the 
mistakes and omissions which we have noticed will be found 
principally in connection with that. 

The section on Astronomy opens with the declaration that the 
progress of this science “was not distinguished by any very re- 
markable discoveries for some time after the commencement of 
the present century.” But at a time when the solar system in- 
cluded, all told, barely the sun, seven planets with their satel- 
lites, and a single comet of ascertained orbit, we should suppose 
the discovery, within the period of only six years, and at the very 
opening of the century, of no less than four new planetary bodies 
would be deemed very remarkable. It certainly Sen been enough 
to keep the whole astronomical world alive with interest on the 
subject until now. Nor is it true, as stated on page 77, that 
there were then fifteen of these smaller planets, or that “ the 
satellites of Uranus are now again found and computed.” 
There were but thirteen of the alleged planets, though another 
has since been found, while of the satellites of Uranus four 
only are known to exist, and but two are computed. Nor is it 
true again that (p. 87) “the western coast of North America 
was carefully examined through nearly its whole extent by the 
United States exploring expedition under Captain Wilkes.” 


The most that cam be said of that expedition in this respect, is, 
that it made a careful survey of the mouth of Columbia River, 
Puget’s Sound, and the bay of St. Francisco. So in regard to 
the assertion that Lieutenant Fremont’s second expedition “ dis- 
closed the existence and character of the great Salt Lake ” (p. 
87-8), we have a recollection of looking out from time to time 
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on the map, in our school-boy days, such things as Salt Lake and 
Lake Timpanogos, which were located very much where Fre- 
mont’s Salt Lake is. It would seem also that the account of the 
discovery of the planet Neptune ought to include the mention of 
the fact that similar computations to those which have immor- 
talized the name of Le Verrier, were made independently by 
Mr. Adams of England, and the true place of the planet an- 
nounced by him to Mr. Airy, the astronomer royal. 

Leaving the section devoted to Astronomy, and coming to that 
which treats of Medicine, the book before us says (p. 130): 
“The introduction of anesthetic agents into surgical operations 
took place in Boston, in 1846. The first surgical operation, upon 
a patient rendered thus insensible to pain, was performed by 
Dr. J. C. Warren, Oct. 17, 1846.” Now it is susceptible of 

roof, it has been proved, and ought never more to be denied or 
Foubted, that two years at least before the date here named, 
such an agent was introduced to the knowledge of the public by 
Horace Wells, an ingenious dentist, of Hartford, Conn., and 
who received from the French savans, sitting for the investiga- 
tion of this very subject, their medal and the credit of havin 
given this remedial agent to the world. He used, indeed, 
nitrous owide, for the purpose of preventing the sensation of 
pain. And in his hands this gas was effectual, and sulphuric 
ether and chloroform were, so to speak, but modifications of his 
original a The application of ether, like the self-acting 
valves of the steam engine, was more the happy accident of 
laziness than anything else, a chemist having given an operator, 
to whom Dr. Wells Thad made known his discovery, ether in- 
stead of the nitrous oxide, as he said, because it was too much 
trouble to prepare the latter. 

Under the head of Steam Navigation, the representation is 
made (p. 152-3) that the Atlantic was first crossed by steam, in 
the year 1838, by the Sirius and Great Western steamers. The 
truth of the case is, as almiost the slightest research would have 
shown, that the practicability of ocean navigation was first 
a by our own countryman, Captain Rogers, who, we 

elieve, is yet living, and who made the voyage from New York 
to Liverpool, during the summer of 1819, in the steamship 
Savannah, of 350 tons, and in the then short period of twenty- 
six days. 

We shall not go further in the work of pointing out and cor- 
recting errors of fact. There are some sins of omission, how- 
ever, which we feel bound to notice along with those of com- 
mission. 

We find nowhere in the sections devoted to scientific dis- 
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covery, or the application of science to the arts, any mention of 
the a art, or the name of Daguerre. Now, we are very 
certain that Dr. Baird has sat for his portrait to the sun more 
than once, and it would seem that no one could walk through 
the streets of New York, for a single day, without Te an 
indelible impression of the existence of that beautiful art which 
has already contributed so much to the sum of human happiness. 
The extensive introduction also of india-rubber and gutta percha 
into the arts, we should hardly think one could fail to notice in a 
review of the history of the last fifty years; but we have found 
no mention whatever of these contributions to human comfort. 
The use of gas, also, for purposes of illumination, though it be- 
longs entirely to the present century, is not spoken of. Little 
mention either is made of steam, except in its application to 
land and water carriage. And when we come to those things 
which more manifestly concern the moral interests of men, we 
cannot but notice the lack of any allusion to many reformatory 
associations and organizations whose avowed and special object 
is the reclamation of the bad and the melioration of the condition 
of the unfortunate. Asylums for the deaf and dumb; hospitals 
for the insane, and the diseased poor; houses of refuge and cor- 


rection; reform and ragged schools ; associations for the relief 
el lo 


‘of the indigent ; model lodging-houses and societies ; peace con- 
gresses, with their honorable delegates from all the civilized 
world; and peace societies with their books and tracts,—these, 
and other matters of like character and import, we look in vain 
for any account of in this retrospect of the last half century. 
We had supposed, too, that the question of human freedom had 
made some stir and some advance toward settlement during the 
last fifty years. We thought it had agitated our own country 
as well as France and Great Britain, and we had an indistinct 
recollection of having heard it mentioned even in connection 
with Turkey and Algiers. The volume before us, by its almost 
utter silence on this subject, would lead us to doubt, if possible, 
our clearest knowledge and most painful convictions. There is 
a saving clause, however, in the author’s introduction which, per- 
+ y has a bearing upon the omission in question. He writes, 
“It only remains to say that, from the nature of the case, many 
movements, to which some persons attach no little importance, 
could not be treated in this volume : some, because of their com- 
= want of merit; some, because it is not clear that they 

ave had, or will have, the influence which their advocates claim 
for them, upon the best interests, temporal or spiritual, of man- 
kind, and some, because the size of the volume would not allow 
of their being introduced.” We do not know under which of 
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these categories our author considered the subject of slavery as 
coming. e will not undertake to decide for ourselves. But, 
seriously, a history of the last half-century, or the most casual 
retrospect of it, in which the question of human freedom and 
personal liberty does not hold a place, is like the play of Hamlet 
with the Hamlet left out. 

We have been led so far in these strictures, which truth 
seemed to us to demand, and which we have made in an alto- 

ether friendly spirit, that we have left ourselves little room for 
the commendations we would make, and these we must offer in 
the most general terms. Aside from the imperfections and 
drawbacks to which we have adverted, and which must prevent 
the work before us from taking its place upon the shelf as a 
thoroughly reliable history of the period of which it treats, it is 
a valuable contribution to our store of general information. So 
far as it is free from error, it presents, in a convenient form, and 
in a single view, a summary of events of which no one can 
afford to be ignorant. And while it will seem meagre to every 
scholar, in his own special department, to the general reader, 
who neither cares to be, nor needs to be, very exact in his knowl- 
edge, it will be quite acceptable and useful. We have been par- 
ticularly pleased with the opening chapters, on the political 
changes of the half-century and the progress of political liberty 
and education. The statistics here given are, so far as we know, 
reliable, and they give, in their naked figures, a history of thrill- 
ing interest. The chapters which treat of science and its appli- 
cations, written with equal haste as the previous portions, but 
with less familiarity with the subjects treated of, would naturally 
be less satisfactory because less correct. The ordinary reader 
cannot fail, however, to be much interested in this survey of the 
field of science. The latter half of the book, which is occupied 
with the strictly religious history of the half-century, we have 
examined less carefully than the previous portions ; but so far 
as we have given it our attention, we have seen no reason to 
find fault, and we should presume that Dr. Baird would make 
this what it should be. 

On the whole, then, while we cannot commend the volume in 
question as one to satisfy the wants of the scholar, or those 
whose facts must be facts, and exact facts, too, we do regard it 
as an important contribution to the reading and information of 
the general public. It is not what a history of the last half- 
century check be, and for such a history we must wait, mean- 
while thanking our author for this essay in that direction. We 
believe a work is in p in England, in some four volumes, 
which aims to record the events of the fifty years past. We 
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shall await its arrival with no little interest, and will wait any 
reasonable time, if thereby we may escape the mistakes of undue 
haste in its compilation. A man should set himself down to 
write such a history as he would to write that of a great kingdom 
or hero. The last half-century was a hero among the half- 
centuries. It towers above them like Saul, “who from his 
shoulders and upward was higher than any of the people ;” and 
he who undertakes its history, must not think to accomplish his 
task by using the odds and ends of time which are left uncon- 
sumed by the ordinary calling and occupations of life. 

The most casual glance at the half century just closed, is suffi- 
cient to show that in the number of great events which charac- 
terize it, and the forces which it has set in operation, it is equaled 
by no other in the world’s history. It is true, indeed, that we 
are, at the best, so short-sighted, that it becomes us to be diffident 
in measuring events with one another, and assigning relative 
values to them. What to-day looms up in the attitude of great- 
ness, may soon have spent its force, while that which now is 
hardly noticed may be but the seed whose harvests are yet to 
cover the earth with their fruit. And yet there are certain 
weights and measures by which we may estimate the value of 


principles and events, and calculate their probable effects with 
well nigh as much wong as we do in the case of physical and 


mechanical substances. We have the word of God, giving us its 
faultless standard of truth, and its prophetic calculus by which 
we may measure causes as they project their effects far into the 
future beyond us. We have, too, our own nature, answering 
even amid its perversions and defects, to all that is fitted to 
be of permanent value to it, and indicating, as by a divine me- 
chanism, what bears most directly and strongly upon that final 
consummation of the world’s history, when alf shal be redeemed 
unto God, when the evils of the fall shall be corrected, when the 
reign of peace and righteousness shall be fully established upon 
earth, when holiness to the Lord shall be written upon all thin 
here below, and man shall be in league with the stones of the 
field, and the beasts of the field shall be at peace with him. 
While, therefore, no half century, or century, since the world 
began may compete with that which witnessed the advent of 
Christ, as being marked by the greatest single event in history, 
it is equally true—we may say with confidence, and expect the 
testimony of a long future to sanction the declaration—that no 
half century has beheld the occurrence of so many events of 
great and lasting importance as that which has just been com- 
pleted. Whether we look at the arts of physical life, the arts 
which contribute to our bodily and social comfort, or, rising to a 
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higher level, examine the advancement made in the domain of 
taste and intellectual cultivation, or, taking a still more elevated 
point of view, contemplate the history of religion and notice 
what has been acomngiiahed for the personal salvation of man, 
in either case we shall discover enough to satisfy us that the 
world has never before, in an equal period of time, had so many 
forces of power infused into ine Gowen and made operative upon 
its character and destiny. Whether the half century now opened 
upon us will be equally fruitful in great events, it is not for us to 
say. We have no right to predict that it will not. And yet it is 
quite possible that the period which we are now reviewing, has 
set in operation as many forces as are needed for a long period 
to come, and that half a century, and even more, may be neces- 
sarily occupied in establishing them and furnishing scope for 
their full development. ‘ The past at least is secure ;” and that 
teaches us that the world is rising out of the pit into which 
it was cast by the apostasy, and is constantly, by a slower or 
swifter progress, coming to its reinstated condition of perfection. 
The present is a position in advance of all that has gone before it. 
And while it is fitted to make us truly thankful for the past, the 
results of the deeds andlabors of which we are enjoying, it bids 
us look forward to the future with cheerful hope and in the con- 
fident expectation that the time to come will be even better than 
the time that now is. 

In casting the eye over the last fifty years, one cannot but 
be struck with the frequency and importance of mechanical in- 
ventions and scientific Shcotesin e nineteenth century thus 
far might well be characterized as the Age of Inventions, were it 
not made equally if not more noteworthy in other respects. 
The invention of a machine for separating the seed from the 
down of the cotton-plant, though actually made in the latter part 
of the last century, may be said to date its realization and practi- 
cal effieacy from the beginning of the present. The inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright and Watt stood waiting for this in order 
that their value might be made to appear. Speaking of these four 
inventors together, a statistical writer has well said “ there is hardly 
an individual in any country, how remote or barbarous soever, 
who is not indebted to them for an increase of comfort and en- 
joyment.” How much the invention of a cheap method of 
cleansing cottoa and fitting it for the loom has contributed to the 
prosperity and physical comfort of mankind, and so, indirectly, 
to their intellectual and moral advancement, it is not in the 
power of any to determine. Enough to know that it has stamped 
its impress most visibly and deeply upon the history of the 
world dusing the half century now before us for consideration. It 
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is calculated to have been worth already, to Great Britain alone, 
more than 5,000,000,000 of dollars, and the annual export 
of cotton from the United States, has now reached in value 
70,000,000 of dollars. 

The last half century is also specially marked as the era of the 
application of steam to the mechanic arts and for purposes of 
locomotion. Watt had indeed, in the last century, so improved 
the steam engine as to make it of great practical value. But the 
perfection and triumphs of this mighty agent of comfort and 
civilization were reserved to be developed in the century within 
which we live. Had it not been for the improvements and new 
applications of the steam engine which have been made within 
the last fifty years, it would have been far from the invention 
which we see and feel it to be. It has now become man’s com- 
monest helper. It has been harnessed to the wheels of transit, 
and mankind now pass with breathless speed across wide conti- 
nents with as brief preparation and with as little fear as in the 
last century, they started on the journey of a few miles. It is 
taken into the vessels of commerce, and the winds dismissed for 
their fickleness and defied in their wrath, the merchant and the 
traveler cross oceans and circumnavigate the globe itself as 
readily as, in the days of our fathers, they passed from the seat of 
government to our country’s metropolis of trade. It is in the 
workshop and the factory, and fabricates the thousand instru- 
ments of human comfort and convenience with a precision and 
perfection before unattainable. The farmer has called in jts aid 
to do for him what it can do better than horses and cattle can. 
Yoked to the press, it sends forth its printed sheets like the falling 
leaves of autumn, and makes the Bible the ession of the poor 
as well as the rich, while it scatters the religious tract and the 
a os at every door and along the haiuepe of trade and 
the channels of commerce, free and cheap as the water and the 
air. Volumes would be necessary to set forth adequately the 
effects which the last half century has experienced as the result 
of the various applications now first made of this one agent alone. 
It has almost created the world anew. It has opened all parts of 
the globe to the visitation and exploration of mankind, and so 
virtually compressed the globe to less than half the size it had 
within the memory of many now living. The time is close at 
hand when our commercial center will be within sixfy days of 
every important point on the face of the globe. 

But even the last twelve years have been marked by yet 
another ——— of science to the conveniences of practical life, 
the benefits of which we have but just begun to realize. Along our 
highways and parallel with the iron tracks of our railways are 
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stretched the slender wires which have, as it were, endowed the 
insensible rocky earth with nerves of sensation and voluntary 
motion. Whole continents quiver with simultaneous impulse 
and emotion. The fugitive , anan justice though he takes the 
oe fiery horse finds the lightning swifter than that, and as 
he alights from the car in the fancied security of escape is touched 
on the shoulder and made a prisoner by the waiting sheriff. The 
message goes in the morning to inform a father at the distance of 
a thousand miles, of the alarming illness of a child, and the an- 
swer comes back before the sun goes down that the parent has 
received the unwelcome intelligence and is speeding homeward 
as fast as steam can bear him. The packet comes flying over 
the ocean to tell us all that had happened and was happen- 
ing ten days before in a large portion of Europe, and while the 
busy fingers are hastening to put it in type the telegraph has 
announced it at the Gulf of Mexico and brings back its effect 
upon the stock exchange and cotton market at New Orleans in 
season to be embraced in the newspaper as a postscript to the 
— news by the last steamer. 

Indeed this is a different state of things from that which existed 
at the close of the preceding half century! Then the comforts of 
domestic life required that the spinning wheel should be heard 
in every dwelling and cottage upon the hillsides and in the valleys, 
and every housewife was ‘good’ in proportion as she, by her own 
good hands, wrought the fabrics which clothed her household. 
Then the farmer and the tradesman jogged on to meeting or to 
market as their horse-of-all-work chose to take them, and in their 
eyes a turnpike was the very perfection of road and the last and 
complete triumph of human art in that department. Then the 
a from Albany to New York was quick if made in three 

ays whether by water or by land; and he was specially fortu- 
nate who could send a letter from the latter place to Boston and 
receive an answer after the lapse of only a month, while a voy 
to Europe, if it did not quite require a life-time for its accomplish- 
ment, was yet enough almost to make the after life-time famous. 

But these more conspicuous changes do not comprehend by 
any means all that have taken place within the lapse of the last 
fifty years. Within that period the arts of stereotyping and 
lithography have arisen. Within that period Volta has given us 
the galvanic pile, leading in its train the various forms of elec- 
tro-galvanic and electro-magnetic apparatus, and letting us far 
into the most recondite secrets of nature. During this period 
Sir Humphrey Davy has brought the safety lamp as a é from 
Science to those whose calling is to explore the bowels of the 
earth for mineral treasures, and by which they are enabled to 
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pursue their labors with impunity in the midst of an atmosphere 
as explosive as gunpowder. Within the same period Daguerre 
has made the sun tributary to human art and human happiness, 
by causing it to preserve to us the lineaments of those we love 
and the beauties of natural scenery drawn by an unerring pencil. 
Another has given us the magnetic clock, with its present advan- 
tages to science and its future contributions to the common wel- 
fare. Another still has demonstrated the practicability of loco- 
motion by means of electro-magnetism. In the same time we 
have applied the illuminating power of gas to impart additional 
comfort to our dwellings and offices, and by shedding its light in 
our streets, to make the night less than formerly a cover for deeds 
of darkness and crime. The sciences have all been enriched, and 
through them the world has been enriched during the period in 
question as never before. The instruments of astronomical ob- 
servation have been greatly advanced toward perfection, and no 
fewer than fourteen planetary bodies have been added to the be- 
fore known heavens. Chemistry is almost a science of the 
nineteenth century, and its contributions to physiology, agricul- 
ture and the various arts of life would be enough to distinguish 
this era from all that have gone before it. e oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, the deflagrator, and the galvanic battery in its different 
forms, together with the varied apparatus which now adorns the 
laboratory of the chemist, have revealed to us the ultimate con- 
stitution of the physical world and laid open to view the pro- 
foundest secrets of nature, and thus contributed directly and 
incalculably to the comfort and economy of practical life. The 
stores, the workshops, the farms, the dwellings, the ships, and 
the offices of those who practice the healing art, all, all bear 
testimony to the contributions which chemical science has made 
in the last half century, to the physical well-being of man. 

The discoveries made in the kindred domain of natural phi- 
losophy by the students of the schools and the students of the 
wadinen, by the professional and not unfrequently by the non- 

rofessional observer of the laws u.der which the Great Creator 

as framed the world, have also laid the entire family of man 
under lasting obligation to them, and will bestow their benefits 
upon centuries yet to come. 

Such are some of the discoveries and :mventions and some of the 
applications of scientific knowledge to purposes of practical life 
which characterize the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
winds and the waves have, in a sense, been made to obey us. 
The great powers of nature, which the world of mankind so 
long fesed on demons threatening their torment or destruction, 
but which were really God’s gifts reserved for the blessing of a 
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riper age, have in a marvelous measure, within the period under 
review, been made tributary to the comfort and advancement of 
man. The moral advantages resulting from these applications 
of the powers of nature to the various purposes of human 
life, while not so obvious to the cursory view of things, nor so 
directly tangible as their physical and pecuniary results, are 
yet too plain to be overlooked, and too important not to demand 
a grateful recognition by a Christian ae As the physical 
ever precedes the moral, and acts as the handmaid of that which is 
highest and best in human history, so it will be seen, if it is not 
already, that these great and manifold discoveries and inventions 
of the last fifty years, if they have not led along with them dis- 
coveries and ademnaiinegie in the mental and moral domains 
have pmppared the way for their advent on a magnificent scale in 
years and even centuries to come. 

But turning now from these distinctively physical discoveries 
and improvements, we shall find in other spheres of inquiry 
a progress not less remarkable. The last half-century has been 
distinguished, as none before it ever was, by great mental ac- 
tivity pervading entire masses of men and even the whole civil- 
ized world. That a quickened activity has sprung up in the men- 
tal action of men, has been in part the effect, and in part the 


cause of those great discoveries in physical science which have 


ust been noticed. Individuals, whose minds were awake and 
usy with inquiry and investigation, there have always been. 
No age of the world has been entirely barren of discovery or 
destitute of advancement. But never, as since the opening of 
the present century, have the masses of mankind been seen arous- 
ing themselves to a quickened activity of thought and emotion. 
Kings, statesmen, charlatans and philosophers have hitherto 
been alone, and separated by a wide interval from their subjects, 
their dupes, or their disciples. But, beginning with the discov- 
ery of this continent and the revival of letters, a power has been 
working like leaven in the great mass of humanity. Humble 
men, soldiers in the ranks, peasants on the hillsides, serfs of 
lordly barons, begun at length to think for themselves, to consider 
their souls, if not their bodies, their own. Beginning to think, 
they came naturally and necessarily to see a worth and import- 
ance belonging to themselves as men, which had not previously 
been acknowledged by the customs and laws of society. Our 
fathers, the puritans and the pilgrims, made at length a ve 

important stand for individual rights, and while opening this 
land as the abode of freedom, achieved also, in no inconsiderable 
measure, the liberty of the mother country, by the revolution 
which took place there a few years only after the pilgrims left 

VOL. IX. 29 
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Holland for this hemisphere. The contagion spread. The great 

ight of individual thought and private judgment, and the right 
of habeas corpus or personal liberty, began to be more generally 
claimed and throughout a wider extent of territory. e duty 
of toleration was maintained more and more generally, and the 
natural equality of men, first practically admitted in the constitu- 
tions of our American States, was more and more widely asserted 
in other lands. At length the French revolution, at the close of 
the last century, gave manifest token of the secret power that was 
working in the depths of society and in the chambers of the hu- 
man heart. That revolution gave new courage to the humble 
and the unarmed ; gave new courage tothe masses. The opinions 
hitherto held in silence by individual minds, were now more 
freely thrown out to the public. The principle of legiffmacy, 
whether in church or state, was more openly questioned. The 
divine right of kings, as hitherto asserted, was denied more point- 
edly and strenuously thanever. And so this freedom of thought, 
this freedom of the individual mind, has gone on to exercise it- 
self with special boldness throughout the first fifty years of the 
present century, and the result of it has been the abolition of 
many abuses and oppressions hoary with age, the introduc- 
tion of new principles of liberty into many existing constitu- 
tions both of church and state, the severing of long clanking 
fetters of servitude and cruelty, the overturning of thrones, 
the deposition of kings, and the establishment of free char- 
ters and constitutions. The record of the declarations of in- 


dependence, the overthrow of monarchies, the adoption of new 
am constitutions, and the establishment of republican forms 
of government, which have taken place during the present cen- 
tury, is one to astonish any reader of it. In Europe alone, where 
at the beginning of the century there were but eleven constitu- 
tional governments, there are now no less than ay eg From 


the Ionian Islands to the States of Central and South America, 
and even to the islands of the Pacific, the tide of free thought 
and civil equality and freedom has rolled its course till it has 
nearly belted the globe. 

It is true ined that we have been made occasionally to wit- 
ness a ee movement, and the course of free thought and 
free principles has seemed at times to meet with a check. But 
this is the way of almost all improvements. They come like the 
rising tides, in alternate waves of advance and recession. The 
enthusiastic desires and purposes of individuals or of collective 
masses carry them at times somewhat too far, or cause them 
to act before all is ripe for action. Nevertheless all that was 
gained is not lost again in these relapses or retrograde move- 
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ments. Even though the outward shape of things may some- 
times be restored, the inward spirit remains changed. Though 
a king comes back to sit on a throne reared upon the wreck of a 
republic, it is yet a different throne from the one which stood 
there before that republic was called into being. The attentive 
and close observer will see that, amid all the apparent alterna- 
tions of victory and defeat, the masses have been continually 
enlarging the area of their freedom. The human mind has be- 
come more and more free, and conscious of its worth and 
capacities, with every rolling year. The officials of power ma 
watch it, a political censorship may threaten it, ecclesiasti 
authority may endeavor to awe it into silence and to frighten it 
with priestly threats, but having once tasted freedom, the mind 
will evermore hunger and thirst for it; having once tried its 
new fledged powers, it can never again be induced to fold its 
wings except as it is wearied in the long flight of free discovery, 
and pauses to regain its strength for a new excursion. 

Time would fail to review the evidences of advancing freedom 
in the different portions of the earth. The story of the various 
revolutions of the fifty years just passed is a familiar one. We 
have witnessed the different peo i of the continent of Europe 
achieving one degree of political freedom after another. Indeed 
nothing has more decidedly marked the first half of this century 
than the widely extended acknowledgment of the equality of 
men in point of rights, and the essential worth of man as man. 
As both the fruits and evidences of this, the history of England 
records the passage of the bill for the abolition of the slave trade, 
the act of Catholic emancipation, the reform bill, the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in her West India possessions, the abolition 
of the corn laws, and the repeal of the navigation act. In our 
own country too, free as we have been called and as we have 
claimed to be from the first, progress has yet been made on the 
side of liberty. The present century has abounded in discus- 
sions of the ground and reasons of civil liberty, and the natural 
and political’ rights of man. The minds of men, here as 
well as elsewhere, have been led to contemplate, as never before, 
the inherent dignity and worth of man as an individual, and as 
a spiritual being. e pulpit has held him up in the light of the 

pel and in the light of immortality, and exhibiting what man 

is made for and what a future opens before him, has caused his 

resent worth to assume an importance which has never before 

mn accorded tc it. Everything that contributes to human com- 

fort, everything that tends to educate the human faculties and 

develop their proper power, has consequently assumed a new 
importance in the general estimate of men. 
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The old distinction of color too has lost in no inconsiderable 
degree its former power to shut out a large portion of the race 
from the sympathy and from the rights to which they were en- 
titled by their creation. Humanity is no longer, in the degree it 
once was, supposed to be dependent upon a white skin or a par- 
ticular calling or station in life. Accordingly, in common with 
Great Britain and other countries, we have abolished the slave 
trade and declared it to be piracy. And we are fast getting to 
think that, if the selling men from abroad into slavery is piracy, 
the Aolding them in slavery can be but little, if at all, better. 
Our fathers, in forming our federal constitution, saw and felt the 
incongruity between the unqualified assertions of freedom and 
equality in our declaration of independence, and the existence 
of chattel slavery within our territorial limits. Accordingly, 
they refused it so much as mention by name in the consti- 
tution, treating it as an intrusion or an accident in the body 

litic, and in itself an evil and a wrong not to be countenanced 

y the laws or the spirit of a free people. The mass of the del- 
egates, including many who came from the midst of slavery, 
were unsparing in their denunciations of human bondage, as a 
thing disgraceful to man and offensive to God. Mason of Vir- 
ginia, was even up to the present feeling of New England in bis 
expressions against it. A large number of the convention were 
disposed to abolish it at once, if in no other way, by refusing to 
recognize it as an object of public sanction or protection; and 
they only yielded to what seemed to them a present necessity, 
when they agreed to guarantee to the slaveholder the right to 
retake a fugitive from bondage, while, in the same breath, to in- 
dicate their sober judgment on the subject, they agreed that the 
slave trade should cease in twenty years from that time, suppos- 
ing of course, and expecting it to be understood, that the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade would deal the deathblow to slavery. 

The difficulties which then beset the matter were these. In the 
first | peg. a constitution was, it possible, to be formed, which 
should be acceptable to thirteen different sovereignties, all having 
their peculiar and, in some cases, antagonistic interests. Of 
course this disposed that patriotic body in convention assembled, 
to the exercise of a spirit of concession to the farthest practicable 
extent. Then, secondly, there were few probably, if any, in the 
convention, who were quite satisfied that a black person could 
have the full complement of human faculties as well as the 
white. That is a conviction which belongs to the present cen- 
tury, and one that is and ever will be an honor to it. We ought 
not, indeed, to expect to find it in manifest existence sixty years 
ago. All honor to our fathers of that age, that they had, at least, 
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a true theory of freedom, even if they did not fully discern or 
recognize all its applications. Be it ours, with the education 
which they have given us, and another half century of experi- 
ence, to be as true to principle and freedom as they were. The 
world is progressive, and we ought to be in advance of the eigh- 
teenth century in the application, if not in the discovery, of truths 
and principles. 

But there was still a third occasion of difficulty in the case 
now in question. At the time of the colonization of America, 
the — people were divided into two great parties. On the 
one side were the puritans; on the other the king, the nobles, 
the hierarchy and those who sympathized with them. The one 
party were the champions of freedom and equality of rights ; 
the other stood for privilege and monopoly, and civil and eccle- 
siastical orders. From the puritan side went out those who set- 
tled New England. From the party of the court and the estab- 
lished church went out those wh colonized the more Southern 
States. And now, though their common wants in a new country, 
where they were surrounded by hostile tribes of savages, miti- 
gated of necessity the spirit of hostility that embroiled the parties 
at home, yet they eet not forget on which side of the dividing 
line of principles and feelings they were properly ranged. As 
late as the formation of the federal constitution, the men of the 
South boasted their descent from the cavaliers of the time of 
Charles the First. They possessed, too, some taint at least of the 
aristocratic spirit of the cavaliers, and of the church of James 
and of Charles. Their ideas of life and society were those of 
different ranks and orders in church and state, of privilege on 
the one side and disability on the other, of nobility on the one 
hand, and of serfdom, qualified at least, on the other. To them, 
therefore, the servitude of the African had not the repulsive 
features and character that it had in the eyes of the sons of the 
puritans. They had little scruple in asserting their right to hold, 
as chattels, a body of black servitors and retainers. They as- 
serted it with the same innocent ignoring of the moral principle 
involved, which not a few of the feudal lords of South Carolina 
and Mississippi are tainted with to this day. 

No wonder then that the point was yielded for the time, and 
twenty years allowed slavery to begin to die. The point was 
yielded for the sake of peace. The point was yielded as a tem- 
porary concession, but in the confident expectation on the part of 
the sons of the puritans, and on the part also of a large portion 
of the South, that human bondage in this country was soon to 
become extinct, and we have no warrant for saying or believing 
that but for such an expectation the point would have been 
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yielded as it was. That expectation has been Sangean. The 
invention of the cotton-gin and the spinning-jenny have hitherto 
given the grand staple of the South such a value, that pecuniary 
interest has been added to natural feeling as an incentive to the 
continuance of slavery. But the half century just closed has, 
after all, carried out the principles of human liberty in a fuller, 
juster application than was before known or deemed obligatory. 

e right of property in man has been called in question, sifted, 
and extensively pronounced no right, but a robbery and an usur- 
pation wherever found. The free spirit and principles of the 
pilgrims—the God-fearing conscience of the pilgrims, yet live in 
their sons. The cries of millions of souls, for whom Christ died, 
and for whom the gospel of salvation has been given to the 
world, have broken upon the ears of Christians throughout the 
land, and touched the Christian conscience and the Christian heart, 
and the conviction has become established that this foul oppres- 
sion must cease. The first half of the nineteenth century has not 
indeed seen its power relaxed or its limits visibly curtailed, and 
the last half of the nineteenth century possibly may not see this 
land perfectly free—free to the black as to the white. But as 
the principles embodied in our constitution, and on which it rests 
are true, as the principles of our pilgrim fathers are true, yea, as 
the word of God is true, and he has purposed to redeem this 
world, so we may not doubt that this outrage upon humanity, this 
mockery of God, will come to an end. 

And so everywhere, the rights of man as man, the rights of 
freedom and equal laws and just government, are asserted 
and maintained as never before. China is restive under her 
celestial scheme of civil polity. India requires hundreds of 
thousands of British soldiers to keep her in subjection. Turkey 
is not quiet under the rule of the Sublime Porte. Hungary, we 
know her story. Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Italy, France,— 
where is there a spot in Europe that is not ready even now to be 
rent asunder by some outburst of the pent-up forces of freedom ? 
Yes. Man is no jonger to be the bauble or the serf, as he has 
‘been, of his brother man, whom intrigue or prescription may 
have seated in the throne of power. Nan is to be free. Men 
are to be equal in the enjoyment and security of their equal 
rights. The law of the strongest is to give place to the law of 
truth and justice, the law of nature and of God. 

Closely allied to the advancement of civil freedom and the 
development of the new ideas and principles which have already 
been noticed as marking the last fifty years, are those various 
reformatory movements which have been so abundant. Those 
voluntary associations for the melioration of the civil and social 
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condition of mankind, have mostly had their birth in the present 

century. The various peace societies, for the mitigation and 

abolition of war; the prison discipline societies for the reclama- 

tion of criminals; the temperance societies, and the various 

other reform associations of this and other lands, most of them 
+ have sprung up within the memory of many of us. 

And what a glory has been shed upon the age in which we 
live by our hospitals and asylums, our various beneficent associ- 
ations and institutions, and the noble company. of the so-called 
charities, which have sprung up so thickly in this and other 
lands during the period under review! The lunatic sits again 
clothed and in his right mind, the deaf hear, the blind see, and 
the maimed and diseased are made whole again. 

The different educational movements of the périod now before 
us, are eminently worthy also of being named in this connection. 
Those who judge the rest of the world by the condition of our 
own country in respect to education, know little of the state of 
things elsewhere. Schools of learning, indeed, there have always 
been, from the time when Moses furnished himself with the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and the scholars of Greece resorted to 
Alexandria, until now. But education, as we understand it, the 
education of the masses in distinction from the privileged few, 
this is a thing almost exclusively of the present century. And 
while it is interesting and important to note the increase in num- 
ber and the improved endowment of colleges and the higher 
seminaries of learning which have taken place during the last 
fifty years, it is in its relation to the masses of the people that 
the subject of education preeminently demands attention, and 
becomes a distinguishing feature of the age. We need not 
> ge of our own country, where the education of the people, 
the whole people, is universally regarded as a first duty of the 
State. But if we look across the ocean, it is only a recent thing 
that any attempt to found a system of schools for all classes has 
been made in Great Britain, if we except the school system of 
Scotland. Now, however, the attention of the public is so 
awakened upon the subject, that even the thieves and vagabonds 
of London are gathered into their ragged schools. Ireland is 
just laying the foundation of a school system, despite the natural 
opposition of the Romish church. And if we pass over to the con- 
tinent, we find in Prussia a system of schools, as rigorous in its em- 
brace of the whole people as the system of taxation itself. Forty 
years have so far perfected what is called the Prussian system of 
education that we have deemed it worth our while to import some 
of its excellences into this land of common schools. France has 

had a system of schools supported by law for nearly twenty 
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years, for which she is much indebted to her former minister of 
ublic instruction, M. Guizot. Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 
ikewise possess a public school system. Sweden has none as 
yet, though she is awake to the importance of public education, 
and we have made her queen of song a donation of well-nigh half 
a million dollars, during the last eight months, for the avowed pur* 
e of establishing a school system in the Scandinavian king- 
om of Northern Europe. Half a million of scholars of all 
grades are said to belong to the public schools of Russia. Spain 
and Portugal are yet in the slumber of priestly indolence and 
ignorance. Italy, however, is awake in part to the importance 
of popular education, and even Turkey is talking about it, while 
Greece, since the achievement of her independence, is attaining 
a stand on this subjéct worthy of her name. For the rest, the 
history of popular education in Asia, Africa, and Southern 
America, we must leave for the retrospect of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. But no one will gain a just idea of the edu- 
cational movement which has been and is now going on here and 
in Europe who does not take into consideration the press and the 
t-office. The one, no longer pulled slowly by hand, but 
riven by the agency of steam, and shooting off from its whiz- 
zing cylinders its many sheets simultaneously ; the other, taking 
them up, and on its cars and swift-cleaving boats, hurrying them 
to every man’s fireside, he who runs may read, and the most 
scantily furnished cabin of our western frontier, or the humblest 
cot in England’s glens, needs not lack the furnishing of the 
mightiest minds of present or of ancient time. And when our 
postage system gets perfected, by sea and land, so that a penny 
will enable any one to speak to any other, however distant, on 
the face of the globe, then there will be at work an educational 
power which no force or schemes of despotic authority or hier- 
archical opposition will be able to withstand. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak as we designed to do 
of what is most important of all, the peculiarly and more mani- 
festly religious history of the past half-century. We can only 
say, in a word, that it is but since the beginning of the present 
century that the church has seemed to have it as a settled convic- 
tion that the kingdoms of this world are to become the king- 
doms of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that the church has had it 
for her direct and practical work to bring the whole world to a 
knowledge of Christ as a Redeemer from sin. Accordingly this 
has been, in a special sense, the missionary age of the world. It 
is but about fifty years, within the memory of many of us, that 
the first movement of much importance was made in this direc- 
tion. It is but forty years, and hardly that, since the first com- 
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any from New England went forth to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. And now let the Sandwich Islands, become already 
an important member of the family of states and kingdoms, 
and even while we write presenting themselves and asking admis- 
sion into our confederacy of states, and let the various civilized 
and christianized places of heathendom, tell what has been ac- 
complished now that the church has become somewhat in earnest 
for the salvation of the ignorant and barbarous millions of the 
earth’s inhabitants. “ Lo, what hath God wrought!” we may 
well exclaim when we compare the obvious religious aspect of 
the world now with what it was when the century began. 
Heathen jands are everywhere open to the preacher of the gos- 
pel, and Christendom already includes more than a third of the 
entire population of the globe. 

In Christian lands a better tone of piety prevails. Sects have 
learned to be more tolerant of each other’s peculiarities of doctrine 
and order. Evangelical and Christian alliances have been formed. 
Even now the Pope suffers a protestant chapel to open its doors 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s, and the head of the Protestant 
Anglican church in turn allows Cardinal Wiseman to occupy the 
precincts of Westminster Abbey in the name of the Pope. The 
principle of toleration is in the ascendant as never before—the 
principle, which demands that all shall be equally free to believe 
and to preach the word of God, trusting that where there is most 
of truth there will be most of success. The Queen of England 
in her replies to the many loyal addresses recently sent her by 
reason of the alarm excited by the papal movement, makes no 
threats of legal expulsion, but studiously admits the right of all 
her subjects to worship in undisturbed freedom. This shows, as 
nothing could better show, the progress of religious freedom, and 
the confidence which the world has come to place in truth. Nor 
should we fail to mention here that the last half-century has done 
more than all previous ones together in furnishing a reliable in- 
terpretation of the less obvious and intelligible portions of Scrip- 
_ ture, and in settling the true philosophy of religion. Fifty years 
‘ ago there were but few commentaries on the Bible worth being 
purchased, even if any were able to purchase them. With some 
exceptions all professed expositions of Scripture were worthless 
just where some worth was expected of them. Now the poorest 
apprentice may read his Bible with all the helps which the life- 
long labors of the best scholars in this and other lands can afford. 

Such then, in brief, is the religious history of the last last half- 
century. Religion has become better in its tone, more in har- 
mony with natural truth, less open to the attacks of infidelity and 
skepticism. Religion has become more extensively recognized 
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as the one great business of life, or rather as the life itself, than 
ever before. It has also girded itself as never before, at least 
since the age of the Apostles, for the spiritual conquest of the 
world. It has entered into alliance with all the discoveries of 
modern science and made them tributary to the accomplishment 
of its grand work of salvation. 

But time forbids us to go farther in this review. The history 
of a half-century ! And such a half-century! Volumes would be 
requisite to give a proper account of it. The compass of our 
pages, therefore, can only serve to call up the merest outline of 
the great subject. Many matters of importance must even be 
omitted entirely. And yet may not even such a review as the 
one through which we have now been taken do something towards 
impressing us with proper ideas of the field which we have sur- 
veyed and prepare us to reap advantage therefrom for the future ? 

ave we not, in view of the history of the half-century recent- 
ly completed, reason for hope and encouragement? Science, 
arts, liberty, religion, all have been going forward, and advanc- 
ing, like the orbs of heaven, in the strictest harmony with each 
other. There has been no going back; all has been onward. 
Every conspicuous event has made some contribution to man’s 
temporal or eternal happiness. Every invention and discovery 
has poured new comforts into his lap, or given him a lesson of 
everlasting wisdom. The gospel has shown its power, as never 
before, in mitigating the evils of depraved habits in enlightened 
lands, and in civilizing and christianizing the barbarous tribes of 
heathendom. The word of God has met all the objections that 
could be brought against it, arising out of the discoveries of 
modern science and the most impartial laws of interpretation, 
and it has met them triumphantly, and now commands a more 
unhesitating reception and belief than ever before. The pulpit 
has, during the last half-century, manifested more power than 
before and has better accomplished its true purpose. The pro- 
fessedly religious newspapers and periodicals which have sprung 
je within comparatively a few years, and the tracts and volumes 
of our benevolent societies, have given divine truth a wider © 
range and a more searching application to the hearts of men than 
has ever been the case hitherto. False forms of religion are 
giving way continually in all portions of the world, and Chris- 
tianity never had the air and power of a universal conqueror, 
not even when she took possession of the throne of the Crsars, 
as she has at this opening of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Equally encouraging is the state of the world in other 
—-> The physical comforts of life were never more widel 
diffused. The civil rights of man were never before so well 
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secured and so generally acknowledged. The mind of the race 
was never before so well informed. The means of a true educa- 
tion, in the completest sense, were never so abundant as now. 
And so, wheresoever we look, we see the amplest evidence that, 
during the last fifty years, the world has been steadily advancing 
toward an improved state, and advancing more rapidly than at 
any former period. Let us then derive hope and a 
from the past. As Christians let us hope with new confidence 
in the final and complete triumph of the cross. As men let us 
believe that, under the guidance of divine providence, and in 
the light afforded by the gospel, the sorrows and degradations of 
sinful humanity are to be cured, and the whole family of man 
are to bear again the undefaced image of God. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Greek Grammar, for the use of High Schools and Universities. By Pruir 
Butrmann. Revised and enlarged by his son, ALEXANDER Buttmann. Trans- 
lated from the eighteenth German edition, by Epwarp Roztxsox. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1851. pp. 517. 


Ir is unnecessary to descant on the merits of Buttmann asa grammarian. His 
fullness of learning, his thoroughness of research, his happy equilibrium of 
ingenuity rae pepe his analytic method, practical tact and perspicuous style, 
are understood and appreciated by every scholar. He was the first to treat the 

mar of the Greek language in a truly scientific manner. He shook off the 
etters of tradition, observed and studied for himself, rejected old absurdities and 
errors, and strove to build up his facts into a simple and harmonious system. 
He revolutionized his department of science: yet there was nothing revolution- 
in his aims or disposition. He had no love of innovation for its own sake. 
He adhered, as far as possible, to the established forms and names, adoptin 
them, in some cases, with evident reluctance, because he did not think it wo 
his while to incur offense and opposition, by rejecting them and wg pan. 
ter. By this prudent method, he secured for his grammar a degree of popu ity 
seldom accorded to a text-book containing so much that is peculiar and original. 

Among the grammatical works of Buttmann, the one translated by Dr. 
Robinson is that which deserves to be called, par eminence, the grammar. 
Schul-Grammatik was a mere abridgment, designed for elementary instruction ; 
his Ausfithrliche Sprachlehre, a thesaurus of copious critical discussions on points 
of Greek etymology: the one was intended for beginners only, the other only 
for professional scholars. But the intermediate work (for such it is in extent, 
though of earlier composition than either of the others,) was designed, as its title 
shows, for general use in high schools and universities. That it was well suited 
for this purpose, at least in the judgment of the public, is fully proved by the 
thirteen editions which were called for in quick succession, during the author's 
life-time. In our own country, too, the excellence of the work has been proved 
by the test of successful experience. Many of our readers are, no doubt, ready 
to acknowledge the benefit they have themselves derived from it. The transla- 
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tion of Dr. Robinson, made from the thirteenth German edition, and printed in 
the year 1833, was reprinted in 1839, and has been for several years out of 
print. 

It is, perhaps, this last circumstance, withdrawing the work for some time from 
= view, while other works of approved excellence have appeared in the same 

eld, which has given rise to the impression existing in some quarters, that Butt- 
mann’s Grammar, however valuable in its own day, has had its day, been super- 
seded and gone out of use. As regards Germany, the native country of the work, 
this opinion is far enough from being true; and we shall be disappointed if the 
public reception given to the book before us do not prove it equaily untrue for 
this country. The new version is made from the eighteenth German edition: the 
original work has been reissued five times, in large editions, since the decease of 
its author, in the year 1829. It still maintains its ground as a text-book for 
school instruction. It is constantly referred to in those commentaries on the 
Greek classics which are intended for the students of nasia and universities. 

Of course the Grammar could not thus have held its popularity, if it had 
retained, without alteration, the form last given it by Buttmann himself. The 
advancing march of science would have left it in the rear. The shifting taste of 
teachers and of scholars, which is subject, in some degree, to the caprice of 
fashion, and may vary without advancing, would have turned away to newer 
things. The work has had the editorial care of Alexander Buttmann, son of the 
author, who has introduced, from time to time, the necessary changes. He 
seems to have discharged his task with judgment, correcting errors, supplying 
deficiencies ; yet avoiding all pwning | change, and evincing the natural desire 
of a son to preserve, as far as possible, his father’s work and words. 

The greatest alteration has been made in the Syntax. No one can have 
used the work in its former shape, without feeling that this part was far 
inferior to the rest. It was full and thorough on the particles, but elsewhere 
defective and unsatisfying—a collection of general principles, without the 
requisite illustration and detail. In the present work, we find a new body 
of syntax, much more copious and thorough; the independent composition, 
for the most part, of the German editor. Without exhibiting any great 
amount of personal research, or original speculation, it is carefully written, 
judicious in selection, clear in arrangement, concise, yet perspicuous in expres- 
sion. The construction and idiom of the language are stated in a simple positive 
way, with little attempt at philosophic explanation and development. The editor 
was, perhaps, too much afraid of the chimeras and absurdities which have often 
been the result of an effort to account for — on philosophical principles. 

The Etymology, to which Buttmann direc Gis biher of his life, retains sub- 
stantially the form in which he left it. Yet even here, we find everywhere the 
hand of a careful editor. The Catalogue of I lar Verbs, which has always 
been regarded as one of the best points in this ren is little altered on the 
whole; yet some slight alteration, rendered necessary by the progress of 
research, will be found in almost every article. The extended criticism and dis- 
cussion, which were often found in the old Grammar, and were designed 
generally to defend the views of Buttmann from objections to which their 
novelty exposed them, have been tly shortened, and sometimes altogether 
omitted by his son. Some things have been retained, which, we believe, Butt- 
mann himself would have rejected, if he had lived to this time. We may in- 
stance the remark in which the » movable is treated as an original element of the 
forms, which admit of it. The slightest comparison of kindred languages will 
suffice to show the purely euphonic nature of this affix. The assertion of 
Buttmann, that the dual number in Greek should be ed as an ancient form 
of the plural, which was afterwards limited to the number two, is now qualified 
by a “ perhaps ;” it might have been better to strike it out altogether, and give a 
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different explanation of the two or three cases which were considered as sup- 


rting it. 

We need only add that the typographical execution, as regards both beauty 
and correctness, is worthy of a work so admirable: it is in the best style of 
American printing. 





First Annual of the Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia. 
Presented at the Annual Meeting, January, 1851. Boston: Press of T. R. 
Marvin, 42 Congress Street. 1851. pp. 32. 


“ Tue Trustees of Donations” are an incorporated body, having the power, in 
the language of the act of incorporation, “to hold real and personal estate to the 
value of one hundred thousand dollars, the income whereof shall be applied to 
the promotion of collegiate education in Liberia, by the establishment and sup- 
port of one or more seminaries of learning ; and, also, if necessary, to the train- 
ing of proper instructors for the same, at the diseretion of the Trustees.” The 
President of the Board of Trustees is Hon. George N. Briggs ; the Treasurer, 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks ; and the Secretary, that veteran in the cause of Africa, 
Rev. Joseph Tracy. The Trustees, in addition to the President and Treasurer, 
are, Hon. Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Hon. William J. Hubbard, Hon. Joel Giles, 
Hon. Albert Fearing, and Amos A. Lawrence, Esq. 

The present is the first Report of the Trustees, and is properly concerned in 
showing that the “ regeneration of Africa has so far advanced, as to call for such an 
enterprise” as that which is proposed. The report is drawn up by the Secretary; 
and in point of accurate and condensed statement, of orderly arrangement, of full- 
ness of information, and of judgment in the selection of facts, is a model of what 
such reports should be. As this is a new enterprise, we will briefly state from 
the report itself, some of the principal considerations, which prove its necessity 
and importance. 

The continent of Africa may be divided into three great portions, distinguished 
by different races, and by distinct classes of languages. The report gives a very 
precise and condensed account of these divisions, and of the missionary operations 
in each. We shall quote the whole of this part of it, although the quotation 
will be somewhat long: 


“The population of Africa is seldom estimated so low as 90,000,000 ; often as high as 
150,000,000. Excepting the Hottentot and some other unimportant tribes, they may 
be ranged under three grand divisions. The first includes the Caucasian races in the 
valley of the Nile, along the coast of the Mediterranean, and on the few habitable 
portions of the Great Desert. They are — of Egyptian, Arabian and Pheniciqn 
descent. To this portion, all the ancient civilization and Christianity of Africa was 
confined. This population extends, at least by intermixture of races, into some of the 
fertile regions south of the Great Desert. The second division comprises what some 
have called the Zingian races, including nearly all south of the Equator, the le on 
the western coast for two or three degrees farther north, and on the eastern, the Gallas 
and others, who are occasionally found as far as the tenth degree of north latitude. 
The languages of the numerous Zingian tribes are all so closely related, as to leave no 
doubt of their common origin. The third division comprises the vast and populous 
region between the Great Desert on the north and the Zingian regions on the south. 
This region, known under various names, as Sudan, Nigritia, Negroland, and Upper 
Guinea, is inhabited by tens, and probably by scores of millions, who, in complexion, 
and all other characteristics, physical, mental and moral, are most strongly marked as 
negroes. From the days of ancient pt and Carthage, they have furnished the 
—_ numerous victims of the slave trade. This division is our immediate field of 
abor. 

“The people of the first of these divisions are mostly Muhammedans. The principal 
exceptions are, the French colonies in Algiers, the Copts of Egypt, and some fragmen» 
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of the old Abessinian* empire, which are nominally Christian. Throughout the whole, 
there is a priesthood, having some knowledge of letters. A French Protestant Mission 
was attempted at Algiers, soon after the subjugation of that country; but nothing has 
been — of it for some years past. The English Church Missionary Society have 
attempted a mission in Abessinia, but without success. The mission of the same So- 
ciety at Cairo had formerly an Institution for the education of Coptic clergy; but it 
has proved a failure, and is closed. The educational establishment of the mission is 
now reduced to a school for boys, with 96 scholars, and one of 82 girls. This is all 
that Christendom is now doing for the education of this portion of Africa. 

“The barbarism of the second great division, the Zingian, is attacked from three 
important and promising points. 

The numerous missions in the British dominions in South Africa at first directed 
their efforts almost wholly to the Hottentots; but they have long since reached the 
Kafirs and other Zingian tribes. Here, in a fertile, elevated country of the south tem- 
perate zone, highly favorable to health, English, German, French and American mis- 
sionaries are laboring with encouragizg success. Here, the English Wesleyan Metho- 
dists alone report nearly 50,000 attendants on public worship, 47 day-schools, and more 
than 5,000 children under instruction. The London Missionar iety (Congrega- 
tional,) is, probably, exerting an equal amount of influence. The operations of the 
Paris Missionary Society, the American Board, and some others, are extensive and 
efficient. The explorations of these missions already extend at least a thousand miles 
into the heart of Southern Africa. Their influence, in its northward ye will no- 
where encounter any sudden change of climate, or radical difference of language. It 
must, therefore, continue to advance, as it is advancing, till it meets other enlightening 
influences on the north. 

“At the Gaboon river, about half a de; north of the Equator, and in the north- 
west corner of the Zingian portion of the continent, is a mission of the American 
Board. Though distant more than 2,500 miles from the mission of the same Board to 
the Zulu Kafirs, near Port Natal, in south-eastern Africa, the languages are evidently 
of the same stock, and closely related. This mission is young; yet it has extended 
its stations nearlv 100 miles up the river, and two languages have been in a good de- 
= mastered. In one, a grammar and a vocabulary and the Gospel of Matthew 

ve been published. In the other, a grammar and vocabulary are nearly prepared. 
In both, the guspel is preached, and schools are taught. The region is among the most 
healthy on the Western Coast. 

“ About one degree farther north, the wer gy bye of the Presbyterian Church 
has commenced a mission on Corisco Island, to be extended to the main-land. The 

ple here are of the same race. From three to four degrees north, there is an Eng- 

ish Baptist mission on the Island of Fernando Po, and a Scottish Presbyterian mission 
on the continent. Whether they strictly belong to this division of Africa, we are not 
informed. Neither has yet had time to exert an vy extensive influence. 

“ On the eastern coast, near Mombas, in latitude 4 deg. south, about two thousand 
miles east from the Gaboon river, and about the same distance nearly north from the 
Zulu mission, the English Church Missionary Society have a new mission. The lan- 
fuages here are almost identical with those around the Gaboon, on the Western Coast. 

heir explorations have extended inland some 300 or 400 miles. A short distance 
from the coast commences the ascent of the famous ‘ Mountains of the Moor,’ which 
form the eastern barrier of the continent, as the Andes do the western of South Amer- 
ica, and the lofty summits of which are covered with snow. The climate appears, 
for a tropical one, favorable to health, and the prospects of the mission are thought 
highly encouraging. This mission seems to touch the original seats of those hitherto 
mysterious races, the Gallas, who began to ravage Abessinia about the year 1500, and 
the Jaggas, or Giagas, who, about the same time, spread terror and desolation south- 
ward for a thousand miles, and westward even to the Atlantic ocean. The language 
of the Gallas makes it certain that they are related to the great southern race. 





* So the name is now written by the best authorities. In Arabic, the elevated 
plateau on the east of the Nile, from which most of the waters of that river are de- 
rived, is called Habesh, and its people Habshi. The Latin writers transformed Habesh 
into Abassia, which in time became corrupted into Abyssinia, and restricted, in its 
meaning, to the northern part of the plateau. 
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“ All these missions near the equator have established schools, which will be increased 
in number and power as time and means shall render practicable ; but some years must 
elapse before they can make any — impression on the surrounding darkness. 

It will easily be seen, that t missions almost necessarily form one system of 
operations. They are all directed to one family of nations, lying in one compact mass 
in the southern half of the continent. Any success which any of them may achieve, 
inevitably aids all the others; as it must contribute something to that knowledge of 
geography, of language, of character, or that supply of cunvetel native agency, which 
they all need. And this is well understood by the leading societies engaged in the 
work, and by their missionaries. A line of missions across the continent, connecting 
those on the Gaboon with those near Mombas, is already under consideration as an ob- 
ject of hope, and of such efforts as the progress of events may render prudent ; while 
the southern missions are boldly and industriously advancing northward. We may, 
therefore, leave the work of regenerating Southern Africa to them, and to such agen- 
cies and institutions as shall be found needful to supply their deficiencies. 

“It is obvious, too, that this southern system of operations will confine itself, at least 
for many years, to the great southern family of nations. Covering a territory of pro- 
bably 4,000,000 of square miles, equal to a tract of 2,000 miles square, nearly all of 
which is peopled, and some parts of it thickly, they must amount to many millions. 
The work to be done is vast, and must fully employ all the energies of those engaged 
in it, for a long time to come. The similarity of | language, character and usages among 
these nations will greatly facilitate the advance of civilizing influences from one to 
another ; and these advantages they cannot —e = they direct their labors to more 
northern tribes, who are not of the same great family. We may, therefore, consider 
Southern Africa as provided for by a system of agencies which will confine itself to 
that division of the continent. 

“ There remains yet to be considered, the vast region of Sudan, north of the Equator, 
south of the Great Seon, and extending from the Atlantic ocean eastwardly without 
any definite limit. As negro nations of this division are found to the eastward of the 
main branch of the Nile, it is certain that they are spread over a region extending 
about 3,500 miles from east to west ; and notwithstanding the encroachments of other 
races in certain parts, we may estimate the extent from north to south at 1,000 miles; 
making an area of 3,500,000 square miles. Its Atlantic coast extends, south and south- 
east, from the Senegal to Cape Palmas, more than 1,100 miles; and then eastward to 
the Bight of Biafra, about 1,250; making a sea-coast of about 2,300 miles.” 


It is for the benefit of this last division of the continent, that it is proposed to 
establish a College at Liberia. We have then to - in the first e, 
whether there is any necessity for such a College at all. This we may deter- 
mine by examining the state of religion, education and civilization in those co- 
lonies or independent states, from which the scholars would come. 

Beginning in the north, we find first, a British settlement of recaptured Afri- 
cans, at the mouth of the Gambia; and another, on an island in the Gambia, 
called Macarthy’s Island. Here the Wesleyans have 5 chapels, 3 day-schools, 
with 6 teachers, and 521 scholars, and om oa Sabbath-scholars, 751; commu- 
nicants, 476 ; on trial, 136 ; attendants on public worship, 1,250. 

We come next to the British Colony of Sierra Leone, inhabiting a small terri- 
tory of about twenty-five miles by fifteen. We here find a population of 50,000: 
64 schools, three of which are of higher grade, with 8,206 scholars, 6,773 com- 
municants, and 14,464 attendants on public worship. 

We next meet with the Republic of Liberia, including the Maryland Colony. 
— entering into details, we give the summary in the language of the 

port : 


“ Here, then, we have a Republic of some 300,000 inhabitants, of whom 7,000 or 
8,000 may be regarded as civilized, and the remainder as having a right to expect, and 
a large part of them actually expecting and demanding, the means of civilization and 
Christianity. We have—supplying as well as we can by estimate, the numbers not 
definitely given—more than 2,000 communicants in Christian churches, and more than 
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1,500 children in Sabbath-schools ; some 40 day-schools, containing, exclusive of the 
Methodists, who are the most numerous, and of whose numbers in school we have no 
report, about 635 scholars. The whole number in day-schools, therefore, is, probably, 
not less than 1,200. We have the Alexander High School at Monrovia, where in- 
struction is given to some extent in the classics; the _— High School, at the same 
place, under Mr. James; the Methodist Manual Labor School and Female Academy 
at Millsburg; the Baptist Boarding School at Bexley; and the Protestant Episcopal 
High School at Cape Palmas. These institutions must furnish some students for a 
higher seminary, such as we propose to establish; and such a population must need 
their labors when educated.” 


The line of coast east of Cape Palmas and east of the Maryland Colony, is 
occupied by missionary stations of the Wesleyans, and of the Church Missionary 
Society. The former report 10 chapels and 13 other places for stated preaching, 
23 day-schools, with 54 teachers, and 1,014 scholars, 809 communicants, 102 on 
trial, and 4,700 attendants on public worship; the latter, 5 European and 1 native 
ordained missionaries, 9 native teachers, 6 schools, 418 scholars, and 123 com- 
municants. 

We sum up the whole in the language of the Report: 


“ We have, then, a line of coast of more than 1,800 miles, from.the whole of which, 
as has been officially reported to the British Government within the past year, the 
slave trade has been exterminated. On this coast is a population, subject to British 
and Liberian law, of not less than 400,000, and probably much greater ; and a heathen 
population, on the coast and inland, to whom Christian civilization must penetrate 
through them, of tens, and, probably, scores of millions. The regular attendants on 
public worship, counting those of the Church mission on the Gold Coast at 500, and 
not counting any in Liberia, are 23,164. Counting Liberia, it will be a low estimate 
to place the whole number at 30,000, and the other members of their families at as 
many more, or 60,000 in all. The communicants, estimating those in Liberia at 2,000, 
are 10,280. The day-schools, estimating those in Liberia at 40, and their scholars at 
1,200, are 137, with 11,505 scholars. The teachers are nearly all native or Liberian. 
Of these schools, at least seven may be ranked as high schools; and at several of 
these, youths may be well fitted for College. All the parts of this system are inti- 
— connected with each other by their history and circumstances, and easily ac- 
cessible to each other by water. That part of the world, then, is ripe for the com- 
mencement of a College.” 


We think this last statement, which is founded on a careful induction of facts, 
will settle the question of the necessity of a College, in the mind of every intel- 
ligent man. 

Two questions remain. The first is, whether the establishment of the College 
should be undertaken by any one of the Missionary Societies, or by a body inde- 
pendent of them all. We think, both on general qo and for reasons 
peculiar to this case, it will be much better to have the College an independent 
institution. The second question is, whether Liberia is the best place for the 
College, and upon this, too, we think there can be no doubt. The fact that it is 
an independent . Y that it is the most highly civilized and best educated 
part of the coast, that it is advancing also the most rapidly in numbers, wealth, 
and influence, and that it is the most central point for Western Africa—is suffi- 
cient to settle the question. 3 

We welcome this new enterprise, as one of the most important movements of 
the age, for the benefit of Africa. 
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t f @ General Plan for the Promotion of Public and Personal Health, 
vised, prepared, and recommended by the Commissioners appointed under a 
Resolve of the Legislature of Massachusetts, relating to a Sanitary Survey of 
the State. Presented, April 25, 1850. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, State 
Printers, No. 37 Crosby Street. 1850. pp. 544. 


In Vol. VII., Number 2, of the New Englander, we gave a brief notice of the 
Report of the Joint Special Committee in the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, on a Sanitary Survey of the State. Founded upon this 
report, a resolution was passed, authorizing the Governor and Council to appoint 
Commissioners “to prepare a plan for a Sanitary Survey of the State, embracing 
a statement of such facts and suggestions as they may think proper, to illustrate 
the subject.” Lemuel Shattuck, Nathaniel P. Banks, Jun., and Jehiel Abbott 
were appointed on this commission, and we have the result of their labors, in 
the report before us,—a report equally honorable to the wisdom which estab- 
lished the commission, and to the judgment which selected the commissioners. 
We have always felt a deep interest in this enterprise, regarding it as one of the 
most important, if not the most important, legislative movement of the age. It 
has opened, indeed, a new field for the beneficent action of government, and has 
afforded one more demonstration of the vast and far-reaching influences of the 
inductive philosophy. 

The Report surveys a wide field. It first gives a history of the sanitary 
movement, both at home and abroad. Under this latter head, we find an aceurate 
and satisfactory account of the various steps which have been taken in this 
cause in England, as well as an equally useful and interesting one of what has 
been done on the Continent. With respect to our own country, the commission- 
ers have carefully collected all the facts within their reach, which could illustrate 
the history of public health, and prove the importance of beginning to do some- 
thing on an enlarged and systematic plan. 

The Report next presents a Plan for a Sanitary Survey of the State. This 
plan consists of a series of fifty different measures, each of which forms a part 
of one system. It should be observed that a Sanitary Survey differs from a Geolo- 
gical Survey, inasmuch as the former py mee ope a permanent supervision, to 
9e carried on by a body of officers, and founded on public laws. The ground- 
work of such a system can be stated in a few words. It is an undoubted truth 
that the physical vigor of the race is much less than it should be—that there is 
a great deal of unnecessary sickness—and that the larger portion of mankind 
die before they ought to die. It is equally true that physical vigor may be 
increased, sickness prevented, and the average duration of life lengthened. To 
obtain these results is the aim of health laws. The means of obtaining them 
are: first, a careful examination to ascertain the causes which affect, favorably or 
unfavorably, the health of the inhabitants of any given place; secondly, laws and 
regulations, founded on such ascertained knowledge, to remove the unfavorable 
causes, and to augment the force and increase the number of the favorable ones. 
In order to give some idea of the multiplicity and importance of the subjects 
coming within the Department of Public Health—as well as the thoroughness 
with which the commissioners have pursued their inquiries, we will set down the 
titles, barely, of a few of the fifty measures which are proposed. They are 
such as these: “ Registration of Births, Marriages and Deaths;” “Laying out 
new Towns;” «Public Buildings ;” “Manufactories and Private Dwellings ;” 
“Over-crowded Lodging-Houses and Cellar-Dwellings ;” “Public Squares” and 
“Ornamental trees >” “ Mill-Ponds and Stagnant Water ;’ “Observations con- 
cerning Consumption ;” “Interment of the Dead;” “Refuse of Towns for 
Manure ;” “ Adulterated Food and Drugs,” &e. ‘ 

The statement of the plan is followed by a consideration of the arguments in 

VOL. IX. 30 
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its favor, of an answer to objections, and an appeal to different classes of the 
community. We have next “the bill,” which is recommended to be enacted. 
To this is added an Appendix, of over two hundred pages, containing a great 
variety of interesting matter. The whole is concluded with a good index. 

We are not a little surprised that the prs which has been made so ex- 
tensively in England, of the great principle of the Inductive Philosophy to mat- 
ters of legislation, by means of commissions of inquiry, has not been before 
imitated in this country. If we mistake not, this is almost the first attempt 
looking in that direction. For the investigations relating to intemperance were con- 
ducted by private individuals, and did not and could not possess the thoroughness 
and yr which are attainable by a government inquiry. It seems to be thought 
that a good share of common sense—which, in this connection, means a good 
Judgment, exercised within a small field of observation, as contrasted with a 
philosophical judgment employed in the broad investigation of facts—together 
with skill in ringing the changes upon some of the trite maxims as to the 
abstract rights of man, is all that is necessary to make a statesman. But all 
useful legislation must be founded upon comprehensive induction, and every true 
statesman will be, to a considerable extent,a genuine philosopher of the Baconian 
school. We wish this report might go into the hands of al such in the land, 
although we are not sure but that such a distribution might be made without 
exhausting the edition. 


The Autobiography and Memorials of Obadiah Congar. For fifty years Mariner 
and Shipmaster from the port of New York. By Rev. Henry T. CHeever, 
Author of “ The Island World of the Pacific,” and “ The Whale and his Cap- 
tors.” New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


Wirn a single exception, we see nothing in the life and experience of Captain 
Congar to distinguish him from multitudes of Christian men and women, whose 
biographies it is not deemed necessary to write. This exception, however, is an 
important one, both in itself, and as showing how much good can be accom- 
plished through Christian principle, by men even of no more than ordinary 
talents. Captain Congar was the first to make a serious and successful attempt 
to practice on shipboard all those Christian duties which are universally acknowl- 
edged as binding on land. The steps by which he gradually came to the full 
performance of these duties, it is interesting to trace. It was some time in the 
year 1809, when he was forty-one years of age, that his mind seems more parti- 
cularly to have been directed to the duty he owed the seamen under his care. 
He says: “Since I have been preparing for this voyage, my thoughts have been 
much employed on the importance of endeavoring to instruct those who might 
fall under my care, in the great business of religion. I have viewed with concern 
that this class of men, whose occupation is on the mighty waters, are necessarily 
excluded from the common opportunities of religious instruction and means of 
grace with which people on land are favored, and J could not see how their situa- 
tion was ever likely to be otherwise, except those who have the command feel it incum- 
bent, and undertake to supply the place of others more capable. And I have 
Senge our particular situation at sea would greatly assist the feeblest efforts which 
might be made to lead men to consider their ways.” But, although these consider- 
ations were weighty, and the path of duty seemed clear, Captain Congar shrunk 
from the great responsibility of a religious teacher, and was on the point of 

iving up the whole as impracticable. But he persevered; and on the first of 
anuary, 1810, he called his crew together, and informed them of his intention 
of having religious exercises on shipboard. The crew listened with apparent 
readiness to unite in the duties proposed. At six o’clock in the evening they met 
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in the cabin-gangway, the cabin being filled with cargo, and Captain Congar read 
the Scriptures with remarks, and concluded the exercises with prayer. He says: 
“In the performance of these duties, I experienced much less difficulty than I an- 
ticipated, and I can say, to the credit of the crew, they all behaved with very be- 
—_ deportment.” These daily religious exercises he ever afterwards con- 
tinu 

The attention of Captain Congar was next directed to a consideration of what 
Christian duty required as to the manner of spending the Sabbath on shipboard. 
We will here again make use of his own language. “Sabbath, January 7th. Feel- 
ing it important that the day set apart for religious worship on shore should be 
observed in something like such a manner at sea, I made some observations to 
the crew on the propriety of considering the Sabbath of God’s appointment, and 
as a day set apart for religious worship, and therefore binding upon all men and 
in all places, as circumstances would admit; adding, that it was my desire we 
should meet at the hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, for the purposes before 
mentioned. When the hour arrived, we came together and spent some time in 
prayer, reading the scriptures, and something from the works of Mr. Bellamy. 

‘hile attending to these exercises, they all behaved orderly and decent, and.in- 
deed, throughout the whole day. On the whole, the day has been comfortable 
to me, far beyond I have experienced many Sabbaths at sea, and I am not without 
hopes these feeble attempts to restrain the prevailing vices of those whose busi- 
ness is on the great waters, and to teach the fear of God even in a ship, may not 
be altogether in vain.” This practice, too, he ever afterward continued. The 
effect of these exercises on the crew was quite apparent. Captain Congar, in 
the review of the voyage, says: “I think I can say with truth, that in general 
the crew behaved much less immoral, and for the most part more orderly and 
decent in their conduct than is usually the case on board of ships, and one of 
them, a native of Sweden, gave considerable evidence, on his return home, of his 
having experienced the power of religion in his heart.” Captain Congar, on his 
return, thought it advisable to acquaint some of the clergymen of New York 
with what he had done, and if they approved of it, to ask further advice and 
assistance. For this purpose, he saw Dr. Romeyne, who gave him much en- 
couragement, and advised him to procure bibles and tracts to distribute among 
the sailors, which he according!y did. 

The interest which Captain Congar took in the spiritual welfare of his crew 
led him to consider the question, which has since assumed so much importance, 
of the treatinent of sailors in the government of the ship. We find from his 
journal, tha’ in a voyage in the latter part of the same year, he had become con- 
vinced “that the notion which — masters and officers of ships entertain, that sailors 
cannot be governed without rough usage and bad language, is altogether void of 
weight ; since I have found, by considerable experience, much less difficulty in the 
matter than when, as formerly (with shame I confess it), I have myself used these 
practices.” Thus the experience of a few months of Christian kindness revealed 
a practical truth which had never before been discovered, and which has since 
wrought a very general reformation in the treatment of sailors, and has been 
made the foundation even of legislative enactment. 

But Captain Congar having begun in this course of Christian me A could not 
stop here. There were other questions of duty which were closely connected 
with those which he had already had before him and decided. If the sailors were 
under obligation to keep holy the Sabbath day in religious worship, were not 
shipowners bound not to send forth their ships on the Sabbath day? And were 
not shipmasters bound not to press sail on the Sabbath day? But it was not till 
some time in 1813 that the former of these questions was oy Ae 
by Captain Congar. The circumstances under which it was first directly 
brought before him, and the conclusion to which he arrived, we will state in his 
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own words. “Friday, April 9th, our ship being loaded, and seeing but little 
prospect of getting out to sea before the Sabbath, my mind became concerned 
to know how far it would be consistent with the command to remember the Sab- 
bath to keep it holy, to proceed on the voyage should a favorable wind offer me 
on the Sabbath day. My mind had been more or less exercised on this subject 
for a long time past, and I had come to the conclusion, that when no unavoidable 
oceurrence made it necessary, we ought by all means to refuse commencing the 
voyage on that day, which was not only set apart as a day of worship, but as a 
day of rest from worldly concerns, ‘that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 
may rest as well as thou.’ Sabbath morning arrived, the wind was favorable,and 
my employer anxious, fearing a blockade from the British, we proceeded. But, 
as though the Lord intended to show us that our exertions and anxieties were 
fruitless, when we reached Sandy Hook, the wind became unfavorable, and con- 
tinued so for three days. I now had time to reflect upon what we had done, and 
from the reasons enjoined in the Scriptures, my own feelings on the subject, and 
the remonstrances of conscience, I formed this resolve, that, through the assistance 
of divine grace, should I ever have the command of a ship offered me again, I would, 
at the same time, give my employer to understand my determination not to commence 
the voyage on a day clearly instituted by divine wisdom for the most exalted employ- 
cag J which man is capable.” It is hardly necessary to say that this resolve 
was kept. 

The second of the questions above mentioned, does not appear to have sug- 
gested itself to him as a practical one to be decided till the year 1817, at least 
we find no earlier record of it. In this year, while on a voyage to Liverpool, we 
find in his journal the following ; “Sebbath day, September the 7th. Last even- 
ing the weather had been blowing hard, which obliged us to shorten sail; and as 
I felt conscientious about making all the sail we could on the Lord’s day, the 
passengers were not a little dissatisfied, which they expressed to me. I stated to 
them my reasons for not making the same exertions on the Sabbath day as at 
other times, but they were no better satisfied.” Feeling much at a loss what to 
do on this subject, Captain Congar, on his arrival in England, wrote a letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Scott, the commentator, asking his opinion on the matter. If we 
had not already taken up so much room in quotations, we should be glad to print 
the whole letter. It sets forth the case with precision and states ail the argu- 
ments with much foree and candor. Dr. Scott replied—saying that it was the first 
time he had ever been consulted on the subject, and in the main agreeing with the 
opinions of Captain Congar. This completed the reforms which in divine provi- 
dence he had been called upon to undertake. 

Captain Congar left the sea-fi ‘ing business in 1820, and spent the remainder 
of his life as a merchant in the Southern States. He was born June 27, 1768, and 
died September 22, 1848, in his 81st year. 





The Conquest of Florida, by Hernando de Soto. By Tueopore Irvine, M.A. 
New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1851. pp. 457. 


Hernanpo DE Soto was born about the year 1501, in Villa nueva de Barea- 
rota. The family belonged to the ancient Spanish gentry, but De Soto himself 
began life as a mere soldier of fortune. He was with Pizarro in his conquest of 
Peru, where he distinguished himself as the second best warrior in the army, 
being inferior only to Pizarro himself. He returned to Spain enriched by the 
spoils of the New World. “He now assumed,” as Mr. Irving describes it, 
“ great state and equipage, and appeared at the court of the Emperor Charles V., 
at Valladolid, in magnificent style, having his steward, his majordomo, his master 
of the horse, his pages, lackeys, and all the other household officers that in those 
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ostentatious days swelled the retinue of a Spanish nobleman.” De Soto was 

now about thirty-six years of age, and of commanding height and figure. With 

such advantages of fortune and person, he soon succeeded in winning the hand 

of a lady of a distinguished family, Isabella de Bobadilla, daughter to Pedrarias 

a . ount of Puno en Rostro. This marriage connected him with a power- 
ul family. 

About this time news arrived in Spain of great discoveries in Florida. Florida 
was first discovered by Ponce de Leon in his search after the “Fountain of 
Youth.” Ponce made a second voyage of discovery to the same port, but was mor- 
tally wounded in a contest with the natives. A few years afterwards a captain 
of a caravel, named Diego Miruels, was driven by stress of weather to the coast 
of Florida, where he obtained a small quantity of gold and silver from the 
natives. The news of gold and silver found in the newly discovered lands 
spread the fame of Florida. Pamphilo de Narvaez was the next to make a 
descent upon its coasts: he obtained from the Emperor Charles V. authority to 
subdue and oceupy the country lying between its extreme cape and the river of 
Palms. On the 12th of April, 1528, he anchored at the mouth of an open bay 
on the eastern coast, with a squadron of four barks and a brigantine. Here he 
landed with a force of four hundred men and forty-five horses. But after ineredi- 
ble hardships, they all perished, with the exception of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de 
Vaca and four of his companions. Nunez reached Lisbon on his return in 1537 
—just about the time of the marriage of De Soto. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous overthrow of that expedition, yet, such was 
the spirit of wild adventure, aided, in part, on the present occasion, by the mys- 
terious reserve of Nunez, who seemed to know much more than he was willing 
to communieate, that there was a general desire to renew the enterprise. In 
particular, “the imagination of De Soto,” to use the language of Mr. Irving, 
“took fire from what he gathered from the narrative of Alvar Nufez. He 
doubted not there existed in the interior of Florida some regions of wealth, 
equaling, if not exceeding, Mexico and Peru. He had hitherto only followed in 
the course of conquest; an opportunity now presented of rivaling the fame of 
Cortes and Pizzarro ; his reputation, his wealth, his past services, and his mar- 
riage connections—all gave him the means of securing the chance before him. 
In the magnificent spirit of a Spanish cavalier, he asked permission of the 
emperor to undertake the conquest of Florida at his own expense and risk.” 

The emperor readily granted his request. He moreover created him governor 
and captain-general for life, of Florida and also of the island of Cuba. De Soto 
embarked on the sixth of April, 1538, in seven large and three small vessels, and 
about the last of May arrived in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba. Appointing 
his wife, Dofia Isabel de Bobadilla, to govern the island during his absence, he 
set sail from Havanna, on the twelfth of May, 1539, and on the twenty-fifth of 
the same month, reached the mouth of a deep bay, which, in honor of the day, 
he ealled Espiritu Santo, and which is now known as Tampa Bay. The arma- 
ment amounted to one thousand men with three hundred and fifty horses. It 
was altogether the most splendid expedition which had landed on the shores of 
the New World. It was composed of the flower of the Spanish cavaliers. 
Scarcely one among them had gray hairs; all were young and vigorous, fitted 
for the toils of conquest. They were all animated with the hopes of glory— 
they expected to find within the unexplored regions empires more magnificent 
and wealthy than even the empires of Mexico and Peru—mines of gold and 
silver such as before had only been dreamed of. At the same time, there went 
with the military twelve priests, eight clergymen of inferior rank, and four 
monks, with hopes equally ardent for aught we know, for the conversion of the 
heathen to Christianity. 

We shall follow the authority of Mr. Irving in describing the route of De 
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Soto, although it is difficult to trace all of it with certainty. De Soto took up his 
line of march along the western coast, at some distance in the interior, and win- 
tered in the province of Apalachee, not far from the present city of Talahassee. 
Having learned from the Indians that there was a remote province towards the 
east, named Cofachiqui, where the chief traffic of the inhabitants was in yellow 
and white metals such as the Spaniards showed them, De Soto broke up his 
winter encampment and in the month of March, 1540, set out in pursuit of the 
coveted regions; but the yellow metal which it contained turned out to be 
= of a yellowish tint, much resembling gold, and the white metal, a shining 
substance somewhat of the appearance of silver, probably mica, The town of 
Cofachiqui was situated, it has been thought, somewhere on the Savannah river, 
at the modern Silver Bluff, Barnwell District, South Carolina. His route thus 
far seems to have been, as made out by Mr. Irving, in a northeastern direction 
from Talahassee, through what is now Macon and Milledgeville, and thence east to 
the Savannah river. From thence he directed his march towards the northwest 
and penetrated to the extremity of the Apalachian range of mountains running 
through the northern part of Georgia. He then turned southwards and on the 
eighth of October reached a place on the Alabama River, called Mauvila, about 
one hundred miles above the bay of Mobile and from which that bay probably 
received its name—all the while cutting his way, with immense slaughter, 
through the hordes of natives who opposed his course. At this point, unexpect- 
edly to his followers, De Soto turned his course in the opposite direction, and 
proceeded northwesterly through what is now the State of Mississippi, until he 
reached the country of the Chickasaws in its northern part. Here he wintered. 
In the spring he broke up his encampment, and proceeding still further west- 
wards, at length stood upon the banks of the Mississippi—* the first European 
who looked out upon the turbid waters of this magnificent river.” This was 
about the middle of April, 1541. In May, De Soto crossed the Mississippi, 
probably at the lowest Chickasaw Bluffs, between the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
ped owe of latitude, and pushed his course westward till he reached a village 
called Utiangue, situated on a river supposed to be the Arkansas, where he win- 
tered. In the spring of 1542, he set out on his return to the Mississippi, which 
he reached some time in April. Here De Soto died and his Golly was 
sunk in the waters of the great river which he had discovered. On the fourth or 
fifth of June the Spaniards set out again in a direct western direction from the 
Mississippi. They were under the command of Luis de Moscoso, whom De Soto 
had ae his successor. boy pushed on their way westwards till they 
reached the hunting grounds of the fur West, among the Pawnees and the 
Camanches, and, not unlikely came within sight of the Rocky Mountains. But 
at length, discouraged by these fruitless wanderings, they again turned their steps 
towards the Mississippi, which they reached about the beginning of December, 
at a point somewhat north of that from where they had set out. Here they 
wintered, and constructed brigantines for sailing down the river. On the second 
of July, 1543, they got under way on their perilous voyage, and, on the twenty- 
second, reached the mouth of the river. From this point they steer along the 
coast towards Mexico, or New Spain, and, after two months of coasting arrived 
at the river Panuco, and the Spanish town of the same name on its banks. This 
was the termination of this tragical adventure. 

It is the object of this work of Mr. Irving to give an account of this expedi- 
tion, derived directly from the original authorities, and, to some extent, in the pecu- 
liar manner of the ancient Spanish chroniclers. These original authorities are 
the following :—The first is the chronicle of Garcilaso de la Vega, entitled, “ The 
Florida of the Inca, or the History of the Adelantado, Hernando de Soto, 
Governor and Captain-General of the Kingdom of Florida, and of other heroic 
Cavaliers, Spaniards and Indians; by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega.” Gar- 
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cilaso was a Peruvian by birth, a native of Cuzco. His father was a Spanish 
adventurer of noble descent, and his mother, the sister of Huayna Capac, the last 
of the Incas. He was educated in Spain, and wrote a history of his native coun- 
. He died in 1616. He had his information from a cavalier—an old friend 
of his, and a man of probity and honor—who was in the expedition. “He took 
down the particulars of the expedition, as related by word of mouth, questioning 
and requestioning his friend, as to persons, and places, and transactions. 
Besides, he had written documents from two other soldiers who were also in the 
expedition—giving, however, only unconnected events. The second original 
authority is the narrative of a Portuguese soldier who was one of the followers of 
De Soto. The third original authority is a narrative written by Biedma, De 
Soto’s commissary. We have thus accounts, more or less particular, from five 
persons who were eye-witnesses of what they described, together with the narra- 
tive digested from the accounts of three of them by Garcilaso, who lived himself 
near the time of the events. 

Such are the materials which Mr. Irving has digested into the present volume. 
It is written in the manner, as we have already said, of the ancient Spanish 
chronicles. The author has followed Garcilaso rather than the Portuguese nar- 
rative, though we observe Mr. Bancroft in his history has given the preference 
to the latter, as having less extravagance. The main outlines of the narrative 
which Mr. Irving has drawn up, may be received as genuine — though we 
must profess ourselves skeptical as to some of the filling up. The present is 
the second edition, and is printed by Mr. Putnam, uniform with the edition of 
Washington Irving’s works which is now in the course of publication, nor do we 
think it unworthy of such distinguished company. 





A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moses Stuart, lately Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary, at Andover, Mass. New York: 
George P. Putman. 1851. pp. 300. 


No portion of the Scriptures more needed a new and learned investigation 
than Ecclesiastes. Nor has Professor Stuart, in any of his various commenta- 
ries, rendered a greater service to the cause of sacred philology than in the 
present volume. He has brought order out of chaos, and, in so ting. we have 
no doubt, he has looked at the aim and design of this portion of Scripture from 
the right point of view. We have read the volume with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. While it is adapted to the wants of the Hebrew scholar, it will be found 
useful to the English reader, and to those clergymen who have forgotten their 
Hebrew. Since reading it, we have heard one or two sermons, which would 
have been somewhat different, we think, if the writers had had the benefit of this 
commentary. We trust it may have an extensive circulation, as it is unquestion- 
ably the best commentary on Ecclesiastes in the English language, if not in any 
language. 





Louisiana: Its Colonial History and Romance. By Cuartes GayaRRE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


Tue very title of this book is an incongruity. “History and Romance” in 
the same volume produce a mongrel which has not as yet been classified in 
literature. What is that history which is at the same time a romance? Or that 
romance which is history? The two, of course, may treat of the same subject 
matter, but the treatment is essentially diverse. But, although the book is 
written, as we think, on an erroneous principle, we must acknowledge it is a 
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very interesting one to read—interesting, we say, for the general reader must 
read it as romance, without relying upon it as history. ‘There may be much true 
history in it, but, unless the reader is so well acquainted with the details of the 
history of Louisiana as to need no such book, how is he to determine what por- 
tion is fact, and what fiction? At the same time, there are in the book the re- 
sults of very extensive investigation, and these are communicated in a ve 
animated, though a somewhat too ambitious, style. We wish the author would 
write the history of Louisiana, for we have ne doubt he would do it full 
justice. 





The History of the United States of America, from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth. Congress. By Richarp Hwpreta. 
In three volumes. Vol. I. Administration of Washington. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. pp. 704. 


Tue history of the United States, as Mr. Hildreth justly remarks, divides 
itself into two parts; the first comprehending the colonial and revolutionary 
history, and the second, the history of the period subsequent to the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. The author, therefore, has divided his volumes into 
two series, which will consist of three volumes each. We have, heretofore, ex- 
pressed an opinion of the first series. The present volume is the first of the 
second series, and embraces the administration of Washington. We have read 
it with great satisfaction. It is no small pleasure to see the judgment of history 
placing its seal of approbation upon the founders of the Federal Constitution 
and the ancient fathers of the Federal party. Mr. Hildreth is just without being 
a partisan. The book has come out at a favorable juncture, for we may hope 
that among those who are so loud in their praises of the Union, as secured by 
the Constitution, there are many who will do justice to the founders of that 
Constitution, even though hitherto they may have been foremost in the vituper- 
ation of the great federal leaders who, under Washington, “fixed upon the 
federal government that character and those methods of administration which it 
has ever since retained.” 


Memoirs of William Wordsworth, By CuristorHer Worpsworts, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. In two Volumes. Edited by Henry Reed. Vol. I. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


Test memoirs of William Wordsworth will be welcomed by a very large 
circle of readers. They have been compiled by a nephew of the poet, and are 
presented to the American public under the superintendence of the editor of the 
standard edition of his works in thiscountry. The life of Wordsworth was free 
from the vicissitudes which checkered the lot of many of his distinguished ecn- 
temporaries. He seems early to have been relieved from pecuniary perplexities, 
and never to have experienced anything in his outward life different from the 
multitude of those who, in the enjoyment of a moderate fortune, pass their 
lives in ease and quiet. Preeminently was his, a life within,—a life of feeling, 
thought, and imagination, embodying itself, so far as it revealed itself to the 
world, in the forms of poetry. It is with great propriety, therefore, that the com- 
piler has limited himself to “a Biographical Commentary on the Poet’s Works,” 
as he happily calls it. 

The materials which the compiler has used, besides the family records and re- 
collections, are first, a short autobiographical outline of the events of his life ; 
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secondly, manuscript notes on the poems, giving something of their external 
history, and dictated by Wordsworth to a very intimate friend; thirdly, journals 
of his sister who was his companion in most of his journeys; fourthly, his letters 
and the reminiscences of his friends. His letters, however, are not numerous, 
nor do they delineate the daily life of the writer like the letters of Scott and 
Southey; they are generally on grave and important subjects, and are essays 
rather than letters, but yet essays which have a permanent, intrinsic value. e 
work is sufficiently well written. 

The publishers in this country have done their part well. The reading com- 
munity are under great obligation for the handsome manner in which they have 
got up the present volume. 


Principles of Physiology; Designed for the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
and the General Reader. Comprising a Familiar Explanation of the structure 
and functions of the organs of man, illustrated by comparative reference to 
those of the inferior animals. Also an Essay on the Preservation of Health. 
With fourteen quarto plates and over eighty engravings on wood. By J.C. 
Comstock, and B. N. Communes, M.D. 4to. pp. 110. New York: Pratt, Wood- 
ford & Co. Hartford: E. C. Kellogg. 1851. 


Puysto.oey is, in a sense, at the very foundation of education. The connec- 
tion between body and mind is so close, and the proper development of the 
latter so dependent upon the condition of the former, that a proper system of 
education can be secured only on the basis of a due attention to the laws of ani- 
mal life. This is beginning to be seen; and treatises upon physiology are no 
longer confined to the shelves of the medical practitioner, but are gradually find- 
ing their way to the family library and the school-house. Among these treatises, 
the volume above named, is in many respects deserving of special commendation. 
The interest of the science of which it treats, to the pupil at school, if not to most 
other persons, must be dependent in no small degree upon the illustrations by 
which it is elucidated. The authors of the present work have secured this aid 
in an unusual measure by publishing the work in the quarto form, thereby bein 
able to give their illustrations on so large a scale as to render the minutest lines an 
figures clear and intelligible. These illustrations are copies from the most accu- 
rate delineations furnished by modern medical science; and we have the best 
evidence from its professors testifying to the fidelity and accuracy of the work in 
this respect. The larger portion of the reading matter of the volume has been 
compiled also, by one thoroughly acquainted with the subject which he has taken 
in hand, and whose experience in teaching has given him peculiar qualifications 
for making the work what it should be. We take pleasure therefore in com- 
mending the volume to those interested in schools, and to the publie generally. 
We know of no work, apart from the standard treatises of the profession, which 
is so complete and satisfactory as this. 





The Stones of Venice. By Joun Ruskiy, author of “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” “ Modern Painters,” &c., &c. With illustrations drawn by the 
= 8vo. pp. 435. New York: John Wiley. 1851. New Haven: T. H. 

ease. 


Mr. Ruskw’s previous works have given him such a hold upon public favor, 
that the necessity of any commendatory review, to give currency to a book of 
his, is out of the question. We have already spoken of his “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” and should now speak more at length of the present work had it 
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reached us in proper season. As it is, we can only say that our author has taken 
Venice as a kind of architectural center of the world, whence to survey and de- 
scribe the various forms, principles, and purposes of the art of which he treats. 
The volume before us, which is *atitled The Foundations, is oceupied with 
the establishment of certain general canons of criticism, and some account of the 
connection of Venetian Architecture with that of the rest of Europe. A subse- 
quent volume is to contain what the author has to say about Venice itself. The 
reprint of that volume, we learn, is already in preparation, and we hope will reach 
us in season to enable us soon to speak more at length, and more as we would, 
of the two volumes together. Meanwhile, we counsel our architects and all in- 
terested in the subject here treated, as well as all who relish a vigorous discus- 
sion of principles that have a moral as well as a physical bearing, not to wait for 
the second volume, but to set about the perusal of the present one at once, con- 
vinced that they will find in it enough to interest them till the other shall make 
its appearance. We are glad also to see this volume published in a style befit- 
ting its author and the inherent worth of its matter. The publie are under obli- 
gations to Mr. Wiley and others for books which so commend themselves to the 
eye as well as the understanding. 





The Irish Confederates, and the Rebellion of 1798. By Henry M. Fietp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. pp. 369. 


Tus work is from the pen of a writer who has occasionally enriched our 
es with his spirited sketches. He was prompted to delineate the Irish Re- 
llion of ’98, by a free and friendly intercourse with the descendants of some 
of the leading spirits of that daring movement. He has done the work well, 
and not only added a very readable volume to our current literature, but has 
brought before us the public the only separate and complete narration of that 
Rebellion with which we are acquainted. His research seems to have been 
thorough, and his skill in delineation is by no means contemptible. We notice 
however occasional paragraphs and pages even in which the ambitious rhetorician 
is more obvious than the spirited writer. The anglo-phobia of the author is a 
little too intense to suit our taste, and detracts somewhat from the authority of 
the story, and the weight of the author’s opinions. 





An Address delivered before the Rhode Island Historical Society, on the evening of 
February 19, 1851. By Exisua Porrer, member of the Society. Providence. 
1851. 


Tus address is a valuable addition to our historical tracts, and is highly sug- 
gestive in its statements and remarks. The object of the author is, to present 
some considerations respecting the history of education in Rhode Island,—and 
more ogee | to bring into view the circumstances growing out of the settle- 
ment of the colony, which prevented in early times the establishment of any 
system of schools. The first reason entaned for the difference in this respect 
between Rhode Island and the neighboring New England States, he finds in the 
fact that Rhode Island was not settled by a homogeneous people. The Baptists 
were “ fugitives from perseeution,’"—and the Quakers, nearly all of them, came 
to Rhode Island “to avoid the severe laws which were made against them in 
other colonies.” The friends and followers of Mrs. Hutchinson constituted a 
portion of the new community,—and a large company of French Huguenots 
came to Rhode Island about half a century after the first settlement. As no re- 
ligion was established by law, and no observance of any religious forms legally 
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enforced, many of course resorted to Rhode Island, who had “ no religion at all,” 
and “ wild spirits,” who on the borders of Narraganset Bay, “could obtain an 
easy subsistence, free from the restraints of all law whatever.” The Congrega- 
tional clergy in Massachusetts, and in Connecticut likewise, were the = 
patrons of common schools, but such was the state of things in Rhode Island, 
that the influence of such a body of men in favor of education, was lost in that 
colony. The Friends or Quakers, who formed a large portion of the colonists, 
relied for “ religious instruction on inward light and direct inspiration from God, 
and of course needed no educated ministry to conduct their worship.” The 
boundaries of Rhode Island were long in controvery with the contiguous States ; 
slavery was early introduced to a much greater extent than in the other New 
England colonies ;—in the revolutionary war, Rhode Island was exposed to pe- 
culiar dangers ; the paper money system was carried to a ruinous excess, and 
laws were enacted respecting the payment of debts, the tendency of which was 
to undermine the very foundations of society,—all which cireumstances so occu- 
pied the attention of the colony and of the State after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that there wus little disposition or oppoitunity to do anything on the 
subject of schools. It was not the object of the author of this address to give 
an account of the present state of education in Rhode Island. It is well known, 
however, that within the last half century great changes in this department of 
State policy have taken place. Numerous well regulated schools have been 
established, and with the results. 





Mount Hope ; or Philip, King of the Wampanoags: an Historical Romance. 
By G. H. Horuster. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 280. 


Tuis is a‘story of Philip’s War, as ixs title indicetes, told by a writer who 
shows sufficient and faithful knowledge of the events of that war, and who 
enters ardently into the feeling of the men of those times. He has wover into 
it spirited pictures of the scenery of the places that were memorable in that 
fearful struggle. With some of these localities the author was himself familiar, 
and he has wrought into his tale some of the stories that were the delight and 
terror of his own boyhood. It is a perilous undertaking to write a novel on 
such themes as these; but the author has not only escaped the perils of the 
way, but has produced a story which does credit to his early reputation as a 
writer. But we dare 2ot advise him to repeat the effort, however successful this 
may prove to be. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WE have found it difficult to notice works which are published in successive 
numbers. We shall hereafter merely report the progress of such publications, 
after we have once informed our readers of the character of the work. There 
are also some books which, either from being well known, or for other reasons, 
= a require an extended notice ; these we shall merely place under the present 

ead. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution: or Illustrations by Pen and Pencil, of 
the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
og pease By Bexson J. inc. With six hundred engravings on wood, 

y Lossing & Barrett, chiefly from original sketches by the author. Nos. 
1-15. NewYork: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 
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Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Detailing the labors of 
the farmer in all their variety, and adapting them to the seasons of the year, 
as they successively occur. By Henry Stepuens, F.R.S.E., Author of the 
“Book of the Farm,” ete. Assisted by Joun P. Norton, M.A., Professor of 
Scientifie Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. New York: Leonard 
Seott & Co.,79 Fulton street, and 54 Gold street. 1851. New Haven: T. 
H. Pease. 

This publication is now complete. We have read it with great interest, and 
fully accord with the judgment expressed in Blackwood, that “ it is a complete 
institute of agriculture”—that “in no country or language was so perfect a 
work on agriculture ever given to the world before.” We intend hereafter to 
examine it at more length. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work and Engineering. O.tver Byrne, 
Editor. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. New Haven: T. 
H. Pease, 83 Chapel street. Vol. I. pp. 960. Nos. 1-14. Vol. Il. No. 15-34. 


Poems, by Mrs. E. H. Evans. With a Preface by her brother, T. H. Stockton. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1851. New Haven: 8. Babcock, 
121 Chapel street. 


The Female Jesuit ; or the Spy in the Family. New York: published by M. W. 
Dodd, Brick Church, City Hall Square. 

It is a peculiarity of the Jesuits that the enormity of their wickedness is so 
great that it serves as a protection to them, for we demand more than ordinary 
evidence to convince us of the reality of crimes so enormous as are charged 
against them. Whether the present work is to be relied on, we do not know; 
at any rate, it ought to have been authenticated by a responsible name. 


London Labor and London Poor. By Hexry Mayunew. With Daguerreotype 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. Parts 1-7. 
1851. 


An Address at the Funeral of the Hon. David Daggett, April 15, 1851. By 
Samvuet W. S. Dutrtoy, Pastor of the North Church, New Haven. New 
Haven: A. H. Maltby, 67 Chapel street. 

This interesting address, which was published in our last number, was also 
published in a pamphlet form with additional notes and an appendix, by Mr. 

Maltby. It is handsomely printed, and on good paper. 


Alcohol and the Commonwealth. Shall we legislate? The question answered. 
By Rev. W. Barrows. Boston: Perkins & Whipple, 100 Washington 
street. 1851. pp. 42. 


Early Piety, 1c Basis of Elevated Character. A Discourse to the Graduating 
Class of Wesleyan University, August, 1850. By Sreruen Our, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Lane & Scott, 200 Mulberry street. 

This is an able and useful discourse ; every young man would be benefited 
by reading it. 

A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of Things Familiar. By Rev. Dr 
Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Head Master of King’s College School, 
Norwich, in union with King’s College, London. Carefully revised and 
adapted for use in families and schools of the United States. New York: C. 
S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. Boston: J. H. Francis, 128 Washington 
street, 1851. 

This little volume contains the scientific explanation of the common pheno- 
mena of life in a series of familiar questions and answers. We recommend the 
book as a valuable compendium of useful knowledge and as good authority. 
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Foreign Reminiscences. ag Bomy 2 Ricuarp Lorp Hotianp. Edited by his 
son, Henry Epwarp Lerp Hottanp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1851. 

We have read this book with some little interest, but have nothing to say in 
its favor, and no sufficient motive to take the trouble of condemning it. 


An Examination of the Evidence in regard to Infinitesimal Doses. By Witt1am 
W. Ropman, A.M., M.D. Waterbury: William Patton. 1851. pp. 99. 


The Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the 

regal succession of Great Britain. By Acyes Srricktanp, author of the 

“ Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
ublishers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 

he volume is founded upon a thorough and comprehensive investigation of 

the original sources of information: it is well written, and the interest is sus- 

tained throughout. When the work is completed, we intend to give a more ex- 

tended notice of it. In the meanwhile, we do not hesitate to recommend it as a 
valuable addition to Scotch History. 


T he Educational Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits Compared. A premium 
Essay, written for the “ Society for the promotion of Collegiate and Theologi- 
cal Education at the West.” By N. Porter, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
ete., Yale College. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick-Church 
Chapel, City Hall Square, opposite City Hall. 1851. pp. 95. 

This book treats of a very interesting and important subject in a very satis- 
factory manner. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his son, the Rev 
Cuartes Curssert Soutuey, Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 

The publishers have done a good service in presenting the publie with this in- 
teresting memoir and correspondence. We have been much pleased with the 
volume, and we think most readers will find much to interest them in it. We 
say no more at present, as we intend hereafter to give an extended account of 
the work. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Henry Watson Fox, B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Missionary to the Teloogoo people, South India. By the Rev. Grorce 
Townsnenp Fox, B.A., of Durham. With an Introductory Essay. By the 
Rey. C. P. M‘Itvaing, Bishop of Ohio. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
No. 285 Broadway. 185]. pp. 429. 

This is a most valuable addition to our missionary biographies. It reminds one 
forcibly of the Memoirs of Henry Martyn. It is one of those books which 
commend themselves, wherever you chance to open it. No one who begins to 
read it, can stop till he reaches the end. 


Address before the Ontario County Agricultural Society, Oct., 1850. By Jonny P. 
Norton, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, Yale College, New Haven. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 1850. pp. 25. 


Songs of Zion. A Manual of the best and most popular Hymns and Tunes, 
for social and private devotion. Published by the American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau street, New York, and 28 Cornhill, Boston. Sold by J. B. Peck. 
at the Tract Depository, New Haven. 


Address before the Northampton, Franklin, and Hampden ~~ one Society, at 


Northampton, Mass., Oct., 1849. By Jonn P. Norton, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Yale College, New Haven. Northampton. 1849, pp. 18. 





